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PAST  I 
TOLD  BY  RALPH  MORAY 


A  CHAPTER  OF  SURnuSBS 

WANTED.  LADIES.  TO  CONDUCT.  An  «ni^. 
teur  •utomobili.t  (EnglW,,  titled)  who  drivM  hi. 
own    motor-cM    «cconiinodaUng   five   penont 

I  ™-/  -.^   .  .'"  """*•"''  "'°'"  '•'««  '•*«•.  American.' 

preferred,  to  wiy  pictUHsque  centres  in  Europe  which  they 

Md  dehghtful  w.y  of  travelling:  owner  of  car  weU  up  in  hi.t^^ 

•rt.w.da.chitectuw  of  different  couutrie..  Induriveterm.  flTe 

'  ST^^drif  J^'  "  "^^  ^^"'^  --«•  '-  «««--v, 

1  ^,'^'7^1^  'i""'*  *"•'"'  ^  »-^»y interrupted  him. 
needed  •  httie  leading  up  to;  and  by  rvay  o,  getting  him  quickW 
^duldy  on  tea  ride  rack  I  bu»t  into  a  .S^  laughter^ 
kwd  and  «,  3udden  that  he  looked  up  from  the  little  pink  Ee» 
"TP^P^  '^^'^'^  I  ^'^  the  proud  proprietor,  to^rtare  at  m^ 
"What '.the  matter?"  he  a.ked  »"«  ai  me. 

I  clever"  kn?it?^*  '''''  '*~'^  °"  •"  '""^"y'"  '^^'^  ^^  "'"^^ 

I  .n^^*?.*  ''^•'  °'  ~""*-"  '"'^  '^*^-  "No  fellow  would  be  an 
tK  ^.'«''*f!»%»^'^W  like  that  in  earnest.  Probably  the 
T!  ^  ^  P"*  "■  '"'  "  '^^  °'  *"»«  it '»  •  Poetical  joke." 

bu  ilS  T"^  *'*  *""'  °'  """**^°«  •*"  't.  would  come, 
but  now  that  the  cnsis  wu  at  hand  I  felt  quahnidi.  Teny- 
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known  to  strangers  as  Lord  Terence  Banymore  -  is  the  best 
and  most  delightful  chap  in  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best 
looking  but  hke  several  other  Irishmen  he  is.  to  put  it  mildly. 
raAer  hard  to  manage.  es^edaUy  when  you  want  to  do  him  a 
good  turn.  I  had  been  trying  to  do  him  one  without  his  know- 
ing It.  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  could  n't  ccape  when  he  did 
know.  But  the  success  of  my  scheme  was  now  being  dandled  on 
the  knees  of  the  gods,  and  at  any  instant  it  might  faU  o£f  to 
break  hke  an  e^. 

"  I  believe  it 's  genuine."  I  began  gingerly,  almost  wishing  that 
I  had  n  t  purposely  put  the  pink  paper  where  Teny  would  be 
sure  to  pick  it  up.  "  And  I  don't  see  why  you  should  caU  the  ad 
vCTbser  in  my  paper  an  ass.  If  you  were  hard  up,  and  had  a  motor 

"I  am  hard  up,  and  I  have  a  motor-car." 

"Whatlwasgoingtosayisthis:  would  n't  it  be  much  better  to 
turn  your  car  into  the  means  of  making  an  honest  Hving,  and  at 
the  same  time  having  some  rattling  good  fun,  rather  than  seU  the 
thing  for  less  than  half  cost,  and  not  only  get  no  fun  at  aU.  but 
not  know  how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  in  which  you  've  landed 
yourself?" 

It  was  Terry's  turn  to  laugh  now,  which  he  did,  though  not  up- 
roanously,  as  I  had.  "  One  would  think  the  ass  was  a  friend  rf 
yours,  by  your  enthusiasm  in  defending  him,"  said  he. 

"I  'm  only  putting  the  case  to  you  in  the  way  I  thought  you  'd 
see  It  most  clearly,"  I  persisted  mildly.  «  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

inde^"  "  ^"^  *^'  '^'°'  ^  "^  *"""^'  *  ''^^  '°*^***  *"^"'* 
"Did  n't  know  you  had  any  intimate  friends  but  me,  anyhow 
owners  of  motor-cars,  you  old  owl,"  remarked  Terry.  "I  must 
say  in  your  defence,  though,  it  is  n't  like  you  to  have  friends  who 
advertise  themselves  as  titled  couriers." 

"  If  you  're  obliged  to  start  a  shop  I  suppose  it 's  legitimate  to 
put  your  best  goods  in  the  windows,  and  arrange  them  as  attrac- 
tively as  you  can  to  appeal  to  the  pubUc,"  I  argued.  "  This  is  the 
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same  thing.  Besides,  my  friend  is  n't  advertising  himself.  Some- 
body is  running  h,m  -  doing  it  for  him;  wants  him  to  ^et  on 
you  know  —  just  as  I  do  you."  *         * 

.nT^A  rZ  °'  ^"^"^"^  «'"°'''=  *•"'  ""y  ^'^  ('^hi'^h  »  blond 
itZ  1  '^,!'°«".'"'y  y-'Wul  foraman  of  twenty-nine)  was, 
I  fl»tt«^">y^lf .  as  innocent  as  that  of  a  choir-boy  who  has  jus 
dehve.«l  himself  of  a  high  soprano  note.  Nevertheless,  t^  S 
was  coming.  I  felt  it  in  the  electric  tingle  of  the  air 

secrS?»^°"  "^"'^  *^^'^  ""^   ^"^  '™'"^'^  "»«''  »'  "  he  a 

eniii"%'''  "'"""  "  "•^  ^'  '''  "••'  advert-sement  will  be 

Teny  had  dropped  the  paper  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  his 

cW  longue  but  now  he  picked  it  up  a|ain,  and  began  s^rct 

Uie  same  magnoha  tree,  gazed  at  him  from  under  ^faS 
Panama.  Teny  H  tall  and  dark.  Stretched  out  in  thTbasS 

felt  a  smaU  and  reedy  person.  I  really  hoped  he  would  not  <rfv^ 
me  much  trouble.  The  day  was  too  hot  to  ^  witttiLubl^Je 

^|Je,espedallyifyo„we..fondofthem,fo'^theniuwrtte 
more  hkely  to  lose  your  head.  ^ 

But  the  beginning  was  not  encouraging.  Terry  proceeded  t« 

CMlet  des  Pms  Cap  Martin."  Then  he  said  something  which 
did  not  go  at  aU  with  the  weather.  Why  is  it  th«t  ,n^  Ta 
words  be^n  with  D  or  H  P  One  almor^t^  to  t£lluhL^ 
letters  for  respectable  people  to  avoid.  ^ 

steep?     ^  '  ^°"  *'"**'  '»  j"''^''-  This  is  a  bit  to,! 

I  sat  up  straight,  with  a  leg  on  each  side  of  the  chair  and 

you  asked,  I  might  even  say  begged,  for  my  advice,  and  promised 
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in  a  midnight  conversation  under  this  very  tree  to  tnk.  !t  „- 
matter  how  disag,«able  it  might  prove  "      *^  *°  *^  "•  »• 
"I  did;  but  — "  '^       ' 

"There 's  no  such  word  as' but.' Last  year  ladvised  von  nntf/. 
put  your  money  into  West  Africans.  You'^t  itTK^^rthl 

S?  °*'r^ "°  y°"  cweer,  you  decided  that  you  could  n't 
afford  to  stop  m  the  Guards,  so  you  cut  the  Army:  This  year  I 
adv^ed  you  not  to  pky  that  system  of  you™  and  Rjlh's  at 
Monte  Q.rlo.  or  U  you  must  have  a  go  at  it,  to  stickto^uletS 

Urn  mi^:;t"  '"'^'^ "'  "^*^'''«  *°  '^'  y-  «»t«"«^  ^ 

mm.  wftat  were  the  consequences  ?" 

fhlJ'"'  ^°^°^  f '?  ''°°'*  ""'«'"==«•  I  ^°^  '^ell  enough  what 

r'3,°j^  ^""  '*^  swallowed  the  advic*  insteadi  It  would  have 
shpped  down  more  easily,  poor  old  boy.  But  you  s^r^  to  wt 

ften^  dose  w,thoutagroan.IsaidI'dVand  think  oTaLtte 
plan  than  selhng  your  Panhard.  and  goin^  out  to  help  work  m^ 
Afncanfannonthep^ceeds.  Well,  I W.  thought  of  aXa^ 
ftere  you  have  the  proof  of  my  combined  solidfude  a^d  5e^. 
ity,  m  my  own  paper."  "ngenu- 

"  Don't  shoot  off  big  words  at  me." 

"J  'fu*  J""™"'^'*:  n>y  fatter  before  me  was  a  journalist 
m  'lt.f'  °i^  '"""^^  '^  "^^  "  JoumaHst'7  W 

:.?.^7^vir:"-"--'---^-"»^^^^ 

Do  yoo  aJl  tbl.  iul,mii,„,rt  .  piMicJ  idm?  Yoo  emi 
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fore  our  first  impression  wrthatthl  r^  V         t"  ^'"''  ""="=- 
through  my  gate  bTmUtair  !nH        .^    '  '"'^*  ^'"'  overflowed 

I   '.  flowerhai^andl7n^  ^7  '^^""«  >°t-  ^  was  all  train,  and 

fe.tVouou^httrthrujh'^^Lr^^^^^^ 

us.  Teny  and  I  had  spning  up'n  serdefeV..  T  "P°" 

holes  in  our  p<.kets.  LrVamJ fn t^Sr'  '''''  """"^ 

Ter^  and  I  had^rl^h^eSeTnisr  L^,r  ^^^^^^ 

brvero^-^^S'S^t^^ 

Aces.  ^  P''"'''  ""'^  P'°k  ^Ik  legs,  also  pink 

put   it   in?"   began    the  ladT    w^Th       ^  °   gentlemen 

played  over  ealof  us  in  tut     Oh  vf  .'°^"*'^    '"''^'' 
She   had  hair  of   tt,»   k  •  u?   /  yes.  she  was  wonderful. 

a    huml'head'    tXL"'d S  in^^uT , 'r"'    ''"  '^"'^'^ 
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cheek,  were  veiy  pink,  and  her  Hps  were  veiy  coralline.  Every- 
ftj^  about  her  was  "  v«y."  O-t  of  a  plumpface.  with  a  sZl 
nwe  that  tamed  up  and  a  chin  which  was  over-round,  looked 
a  pjur  of  big.  good-natured,  nondescript-coloured  eyes,  and 
flashed  a  pair  of  pleasant  dimples.  At  first  glance  you  said  "a 
stou  pri  of  twenty-five."  At  the  second,  you  were  not  sure  that 
the  lady  was  n  t  ten  years  older.  But  her  waist  was  so  slender 
that  she  panted  a  httie  in  coming  up  the  path,  though  the  path 
was  by  Qo  means  steep,  and  her  heels  were  so  high  that  there  was 
8  suspicion  of  hmp  in  her  walk. 

Even  to  me  the  lady  and  her  announcement  gave  a  shock 

which  must  have  doubled  its  effect  upon  Teny.  I  was  collecting 

my  forces  for  a  reply  when  the  httle  browr  girl  giggled,  and  I 

ost  myself  again.  It  was  only  for  an  instant,  but  '^rry  basely 

I,,,    jj  took  advantage  of  that  instant  in  a  way  of  which  I  wouid  not 

nave  bebeved  him  capable. 

"You  must  address  yourself  to  my  friend,  Sir  Ralph  Moray." 
said  the  wretched  fellow  glibly.  "His  are  the  car  and  the  title 

mentioned  m  the  advertisement  of  The  Riviera  Sun.  which  he 
owns.  "•uijiiic 

My  titie  indeed!  A  baronetical  crumb  flung  to  my  father  be- 
cause of  a  service  to  his  poUtical  party.  It  had  never  done  any- 
thing for  me  except  to  add  ten  per  cent  to  my  bills  at  hotels. 
Now,  before  I  could  speak  a  word  of  contradiction,  Terry  went 
on.  I  am  only  Mr.  Banymore,"  said  he,  and  he  grinned  a  mali- 
aous  gnn.  which  said  as  plainly  as  words.  "Aha,  my  boy.  I 
thmk  that  nps  your  Kttle  scheme  to  smithereens,  eh  ?  " 

But  my  presence  of  mind  does  n't  often  fail  for  long  "It 's 
Mr.  Banymore  who  drives  my  car  for  me,"  I  explained.  "He  's 
cleverer  at  it  than  I,  and  he  comes  cheaper  than  a  professional." 
The  wonderful  white  and  pink  and  auburn  lady  had  been 
looking  at  Teny  with  open  admiration;  but  now  the  light  of  in- 
terest faded  from  the  good-natured  face  under  the  girlish  hat. 
^  O-oh.  she  commented  in  a  tone  of  ingenuous  disappointment, 
you  re  only  the  —  the  chawffur,  then." 
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stem  and  meaning  rfance  at  Terrv   "  T  'J;         ui    f       ' .         " 
any  tou«,  withouTlls  a."sUn2l^  if  w"- e^  -  Tn.'''^^'"' 

thing  jif,.  5„^^,  ^„  ^  „,  o„;;;;  ,.^^  -'"-"«« »y- 

TeZ    TT^^  ^  ''T  ""  engagement  in  South  Af  _  "  began 
Teny,  when  the  parasol  of  the  third  member  of  the  Dartvrthe^^ 
who  had  l^ged  behind,  stopping  to  examine,  or  stm^i  exam 
mea  rose-bush)  wa.  laid  back  upon  her  white  muslinlhoulZ 

^^'::J:ztrjiT  '^^  ^-'--  -^  ^  ^°-- 

^and  only  five  foot  eght  in  my  booU,  while  she  wa^^e  f^J 
seven   if  she  was  an  inch,  but  she  might  have  been  m„H- 

«ath,im,,g„,u„,.ij^,^,i.;-;;-~i<i  !»"■»<-.  it 
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but  this  viigin  gave  the  effect  of  having  been  relucUntly  torn  from 
such  a  bacltground,  an.  „e  looked  distinctly  sulky,  even  angeli- 
cally cross.  She  had  not  wanted  to  come  into  my  gardenthat 
was  plain;  and  she  lagged  behind  the  others  to  gaze  at  a  rose- 
bush, by  way  of  a  protest  against  the  whole  expedition.  What  she 
saw  to  disapprove  of  in  me  I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess,  but  that  she 
did  disapprove  was  evident.  The  dazzling  brown  eyes,  with  the 
afternoon  sun  glinting  between  their  thick  dark  fringes,  hated 

"^  /r.rr"'"!^"^^"'^'"  '*  "'^  existence,  or  my  advertise- 
ment? rhen  they  wandered  to  Terr^,  and  pitied,  rather  than 
spumed.  You  poor,  handsome,  big  fellow,"  they  .seemed  so  say, 
so  you  are  that  miserable  little  man's  chauffeur!  You  must  be 
very  unfortunate,  or  you  would  have  found  a  better  career.  I  'm 
so  sorry  for  you." 

"  D°  «t  down  please,"  I  said,  lest  after  all  it  should  occur  to 
1  erry  to  fimsh  that  broken  sentence  of  his.  "  These  chairs  wiU  be 
more  comfortable  if  I  straighten  their  backs  up  a  little.  And  this 
seat  round  the  tree  is  n't  bad.  I  -  I  '11  tell  my  servant  to  send  out 
tea  -  we  were  going  to  have  it  soon  -  and  we  can  talk  thimrs 
ovi ,-.  It  vnll  be  pleasanter."  * 

"What  a  lovely  idea!"  exclaimed  the  auburn  lady.  "Why  of 
course  we  will.  Beechy,  you  take  one  of  those  .steamer-chair^.  I 
hke  a  high  seat  myself.  Come,  Maida;  the  gentlemen  have  asked 
us  to  stay  to  tea,  and  we  're  going  to." 

Beechy -the  little  brown  girl  -  subsided  with  a  babyish 
meekness  that  contradicted  a  wicked  laughing  imp  in  her  eyes, 
into  one  of  the  chaises  longues  which  I  had  brought  up  from  its 
knees  to  a  sort  of  "  stand  and  deliver  »  attitude.  But  the  tall  white 
girl  (the  name  of  "Maida"  suited  her  singularly  well)  did  not 
stir  an  mch.  "_I  think  I  '11  go  on  if  you  don't  mind.  Aunt  Ka  - 1 
mean,  Kittie  she  said  in  a  soft  voice  that  was  as  American  in 
Its  way  as  the  auburn  lady's,  but  u  hundred  and  fifty  times 
sweeter.  I  rather  fancied  that  it  must  have  been  grown  some- 
where in  the  South,  where  the  sun  was  warm,  and  the  flowers 
as  luxuriant  as  our  Riviera  blossoms. 
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..  v"'  ^  ^^^  "'*  ""y*h'ng  to  do  with  —  " 
Vou  re  going  with  us  on  th^  trip  anyhow  if  w»  ^  v 
come  along  and  don't  make  a  fuss  "       ^  «°-  ^°''' 

J  Te^;       oW  /„„,„..  carefully  arrayed  for  her  ^^S^ti^n' 

o  J '^a  hn/^'-iTh^it-r  ^' "''  ^"''"•"  *°  •-^•^ 

rrtt:v^?^-'r^^^^^^^^^^^ 
^rtt^^rrifS-is;-^-^ 

yelr-oK/hier''!nH'  '"*"!^"'^?.'"y-'f  -»d  "y  little  thirteen- 

d^n  her  „«r  T      ^  ""^  ""^^'    "'^'^  '''^  ''"'^"™  '"dy.  putting 
down  her  parasol,  and  opening  a  micra-copic  fan    "I 'm  M^ 

Kathryn  Stanley  Kidder,  of  Denver.  Colowdo   My  littTe^-rf 

over  with  Be«!h„  T  ■  ■  "'"^  ^""^  happened  to  come 
tWnW  .  .  !^^  ""^  '"'=  "  ')"'*«  »  romance;  but  I  guess  vou  '11 
think  I  ve  told  you  enough  about  ourselves."  ^      ^  "  " 

out  of  hereyesallatonce.  "Mamma's  balloon  never  colla^es^ 
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To  break  the  awkward  silence  following  upon  this  frank  com- 
panMn,  I  bustled  away  with  hospitable  murmuw  concerning 
tea.  But.  my  back  once  turned  upon  the  visitors,  the  pink,  white, 
and  green  glamour  of  their  presence  floated  away  from  before 
my  eyes  Uke  a  radiant  mist,  and  I  saw  plain  fact  instead. 

By  plain  fact  I  mean  to  denote  Faicit*.  my  French  cook- 
housekeeper,  my  all  of  domesticity  in  the  Chftlet  des  Pins. 

F^hcit*  might  be  con-sidered  plain  by  strangers,  and  thank 
heaven  she  is  a  fact,  or  life  at  my  little  villa  on  the  Riviera  would 
be  a  hundred  times  less  pleasant  than  it  is;  but  she  is  neverthe- 
less as  near  to  being  an  angel  as  a  fat,  elderly,  golden-hearted, 
swMt-natured,  profane-speaking,  hot-tempered  peasant  woman 
of  Provence  can  possibly  be.  Whatever  the  greatest  geniuses  of 
the  kitchen  can  do,  FilidU:  can  and  will  do,  and  she  has  a  loyal 
affection  for  her  undeserving  master,  which  leads  her  to  attempt 
miracles  and  almost  invariably  to  accomplish  them. 
•  J  j^"  *""  '°^^''"'  *'""e^  '^Wch  even  F^licite  cannot  do ;  and 
It  had  suddenly  struck  me  coldly  in  the  sunshine  that  to  produce 
proper  cakes  and  rich  cream  at  ten  minutes*  notice  in  a  creamless 
and  cakeless  bachelor  villa,  miles  from  anywhere  in  particular, 
might  be  beyond  even  her  genius. 

I  found  her  in  the  back  garden,  forcibly  separating  the  family 
pet,  a  somewhat  moth-eaten  duck,  from  the  yeUow  cat  whose 
mouse  he  had  just  annexed  by  violence. 

With  language  which  told  me  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
pepper  had  got  into  her  disposition  (as  it  does  with  most  cooks, 
according  to  my  theory)  she  was  admonishing  the  delinquent, 
whom  she  mercilessly  threatened  to  behead  and  cook  for  dinner 
that  evening.  "  You  have  been  spared  too  long;  the  best  place  for 
you  IS  on  the  table."  I  heard  her  lecturing  the  evil  cannibal, 
though  the  saints  know  that  you  are  as  tough  as  you  are  wicked, 
and  all  the  sauce  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes  would  not  make  of  you 
a  pleasant  morsel.  especiaUy  since  you  have  taken  to  eating  the 
cat's  mice." 
"  FeUdte."  I  broke  in  upon  her  flood  of  eloquence,  in  my  most 
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winning  tone*.  "Something  has  hapnened   Th,«.  1    i-      u 
come  unexpectedly  to  tea."  ""PP*"*'-  Three  ladies  have 

w  Jl'  """d  body  straightened  itself  and  stood  erect.  "  Monsieur 
well  knows  that  there  is  no  tea;  neither  he  nor  tTothrS 
ever  teke  anything  but  coffee  and  whisk  -  " 

CiJtr.'T"'''"  "'''*  ^  '""*^'^-  "There  must  be  tea  because  I 
a.,ked  the  ladie.,  to  have  some,  and  they  have  said  y^Th^  muJ 

you^tt  rmTluL?'''""-'  '-'  '-''  ^  "^ 

.^„^L"i,- *  T  '''"'''• '"' ''  J'"""-  "^°"  ''"n  Wm  in  a  raffle  and 
adopted  h.m.  I  suspect  it 's  a  physical  impossibiHty  foThL  to 
^y  eggs;  but  look  here.  F^Ucit^.  dear.  kind'TgLl  FM  dl't 

m„n,1.  °T"  ?*'"'  '""'  "^y  ^  '^«  """o-"^  these  Ihtc^n 
months,  and  you  've  never  failed  me  yet.  Don't  fail  metow  5 
depend  on  you  you  know,  and  you  vL  do  someSi^-"' 
thing  —  for  the  honour  of  the  house."  ^ 

"Does  Monsieur  think  I  can  command  tea  cakes  «nH  . 

from  the  tiles  of  the  kitchen  floor  ?^^^  '  ^  "'^ 

"No;  but  I  firmly  believe  you  can  evolve  them  out  of 
your  inner  consciousness.  You  would  n't  have  me  iJ^  S  f, 

rJ»^°'u  'i'^  ^^/^"**'  ^'•"^  ^y^  '""^^«°'y  brightened  with  the 

a  TiiSdrwlTl""-  "  ^"  J  """'"^  °°*  ^-«  MonsiTur  ll' 
the  hou3T"il°  ?"*  '  '=""•  ■"  Monsieur  says,  for  the  honour  of 

ealv  In  «„i!l      /°  r^  *°  ^^  ^"^''^^  «"•!  '"''''«  "=•  mind 

nave  a  feef  o  clocky  for  which  he  need  not  blush." 

der  ~;h  to  rlT**^  '^T°"y'  P""^"«  '^^  '»''^*»«'''  shoul- 
der so  much  to  be  depended  upon.  Then  with  a  buoyant  step  I 
fastened  round  the  house  to  rejoin  the  party  in  the  front  g2„ 

^2 1  ""^"f^  ''''^'  '^'  *»"^  '"«'>'  «"'-«  been  com- 
pletely turned  dunng  my  absence. 

Ready  to  hurl  myself  into  the  breach,  if  there  were  one.  I  came 


n 
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T^.^  !SthT"  r'i'"  ';".'• '"  •""'  ""  unexpected.  I  h«l  left 
Terry  with  three  ladies;  I  found  him  with  seven. 

chS  fSh'"''  ^  '^r'"'°  ""•  •''"ri'«-'«'m  .nd  fetehed 
^.ble  M™\i:,r  .'"  '""7,'!''-".  but  they  were  not  being 
^it  ^Z.^^'^"  '  '°"":l  '^^  """  '"  '»>«  "'■  «°d  »he  wore 
.'n  bL^  "  *  ^°"  ■."•  •'  ""'  ^^'  "  ""P-^'oion.  The  imp. 

in  Beechy,  eyes  were  critically  cataloguing  each  detail  ofT 

flw"^"  r^T •  ""•  "*'»  D-t'-y -- intereld  „  the  yel- 
low  »t.  who  had  come  to  tell  her  the  tragic  tale  of  the  X 

knlwlhTtrJ:'''  "!■?  ^"«'''5-  '  ™"'*  ''^P'""  "'"'•^'y  how  I 
M»  I       L  """  ^  '^''PP"'  ''y^'  ""  'hem.  but  I  did;  and  I 

feft  sure  therr  nearest  male  relative  must  have  made  money  'a 
beer  pickles  or  it  might  have  been  corsets  or  soap.  They  we« 
that  kind;  and  they  had  agreat  many  teeth,  espociaUy  the  dauX 
ters.  who  all  three  looked  exactly  thirty,  no  mo^and  no  lessTnd 
were  apparently  pleasantly  conscious  of  .superlative  virtuT* 
I  could  see  the  house  they  lived  in.  in  England.  It  would  be  in 

f  , ..  l^"^'  ""'1  a  Burke's  "  Landed  Gentry."  and  a 
volume  of  "Etiquette  of  Smart  Society"  on  thelibraiyThelv^  if 
there  was  nothing  else;  and  in  the  basket  on  the  haU  taWe  tiie 
visiting  carxls  of  any  titled  beings  of  the  family's  acqudnUnce 
would  invariably  nse  to  the  top  like  cream. 

;  I  understand  from  your  friend  that  it  is  your  advertisement 
which  appear  in  Tke  Riviera  Sun  to-day."  Lgan  the  mX" 
TbTe"  r   ''"°''"'^*^  "  '»P''"'  M-  "  You  are  Sir  Ralph  IH    ay.' 

Mrs_   Pox-Porston.  You  will  have  heard  of  my  husband    no 

at  Horn!  •  VTV  "'■'li:  "!  """T  "  «"'*'  """"y  °^  '^e  same  ptp" 
at  Home.    (This  with  a  du.st-bmsh  glance  which  swept  the  Amer- 

^XT„l?^''1'i'''*^'--^"*'--'y--'>entideaofyoZ 
Sir  Ralph,  to  ravel  about  the  Continent  on  your  motor-car  with  a 
few  congemal  companions,  and  I  have  brought  my  dau  J  e« 
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ttJ  Z'^'-'"  ""' ''°'"  ""' "'  "-y  •™"««  -  •''"ghtful  Ut.le 

••  Ting-B-ling  •■  at  the  gate  b«il  robbed  u.  of  Mm.  Fox-Ponton'. 

remaim.^  hope  and  gave  u,  two  more  vi,ito«.  '""  ' 

I  looked  at  Teny,  he  looked  at  me.  as  we  rosHike  mechanical 
figures  to  ,nd.cate  our  hostho«l  to  the  new  arrival, 

Ihey  were  Americans;  I  could  tell  by  Ihcir  chins  Thev  had  n„ 

a"d  St  r  T  '"''^"'"  "«-  '^^y  wore  blue^Se  vti  ; 

wl't  S^d.  tu^  if  Ihrh  TS  ^""^  *'"''  '"^ 
..Idhaveo^eredt^^^^^^^ 

"Good-afternoon,"  said  the  leading  Blue  Veil   "I  =,.,  lu- 
'  Unfortunately,  ladies,"  said  I,  "  the  services  of      „ 

^7"^  s.u'is'i"''"-  '"""^  **"«'  ■»  "'1.. 
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he-d  of  .  judge;  lettuce  .howed  p.le  g«en  through  Blay  ««1. 
w»h^.m.ll  mund  cdce.  were  piled.  cri.p  .n^petiril^. 

»u«cle  h«i  been  duly  performed;  but-ther.  were  ontyfivJ 

W^i.^'"!;^°"*?  '"''  '■•'  •'•"ffhter..  Mi*.  Carrie   Hood 
Wood.ll  and  her  ch.perone.  took  the  hint  and  thdrteTve^ 

ivtrThTJZ "' """ '"'"'" ""-  '•« "-  t«*th-^'S 
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it  erne  to  the  same  thi^  Wer.*^'7„!'  '"^  "«  both  felt  that 
Jjr  conduct"  Mr,.  kK  Z^BXtdlt'^aL^r- 
.i';o",tY:r„K?rro?':^"''''"^T*'^'''«'°'- 

trick  upon  me  which  th?V  .  V  '^  "'^'^'  °'  P''^  '^""'  °«>er 
mine.)TfoTdoldo?n^Th!   r  T/  °"  '^'"'P  C""  ?»«»'  <>' 

o^arn.  this  tou.  don't  ^^  tL^^e  'd  tl  ^^  ••  *" 
17 
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"  I  know  very  few  duchesses  or  other  Americans,"  I  replied. 
Whereupon  Miss  Kidder's  imp  laughed,  though  her  mother  re- 
mained grave,  and  even  looked  mildly  disappointed. 

"That 's  a  funny  way  of  putting  it,"  said  Beechy.  "  One  would 
think  it  was  quite  an  American  habit,  being  a  Duchess." 

"  So  it  is,  is  n't  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  The  only  reason  we  need  n't  fear 
its  growing  like  the  Yellow  Peril  is  because  there  arc  n't  enough 
dukes.  I  've  always  thought  the  American  nation  the  most  fa- 
voured in  the  world.  Are  n't  all  your  girls  brought  up  to  expect  to 
be  duchesses,  and  your  men  presidents  ?  " 

"  I  was  n't,"  snapped  Beechy.  "  If  there  was  a  duke  anywhere 
around.  Mamma  would  take  him,  if  she  had  to  snatch  him  out  of 
my  mouth.  What  are  English  girls  brought  up  to  expect  ?  " 

"  Hope  for,  not  expect,"  I  corrected  her.  "  Any  leavings  there 
are  in  the  way  of  marquesses  or  earls ;  or  if  none,  a  mere  bishop 
or  a  C.  B." 

"  What 's  a  C.  B.  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Kidder  anxiously. 

"A  Companion  of  the  Bath." 

"  My  goodness!  Whose  bath  ? " 

"The  Bath  of  Royalty.  We  say  it  with  a  capital  B." 

"  My !  How  awkward  for  your  King.  And  what  was  done  about 
it  when  you  had  only  a  Queen  on  the  throne  ?  " 

"You  must  inquire  of  the  chamberlains,"  I  replied.  "But 
about  that  trip  of  ours.  The  —  er  —  my  car  is  in  a  garage  not 
far  away,  and  it  can  be  ready  when  —  " 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it 's  a  red  car,  with  your  coat  of  arms  on  it.  I  do 
so  admire  red  for  an  automobile.  We  could  all  fix  ourselves  up  in 
red  cloaks  and  hats  to  match,  and  make  ourselves  look  awfully 
swell  —  " 

"  Everybody  'd  call  us '  The  Crimson  Ramblers,'  or '  The  Scar- 
let Runners,'  or  something  else  horrid,"  tittered  that  precocious 
child  Beechy. 

"  It  is  n't  red,  it 's  grey,"  Terry  managed  hastily  to  interpolate; 
which  settled  one  burning  question,  the  first  which  had  been  set- 
tled or  seemed  likely  to  be  settled  at  our  present  rate  of  progress. 
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"If  you  are  keen  on  sUrting  -  "  I  essayed  again,  hope  tri- 
umphing over  experience.  j       -6      >      i-^  >j^ 

"Yes,  I  -m  just  looking  forward  to  that  start,"  Mrs.  Kidder 
caught  me  up.  "  We  ,/u,  make  a  sensation.  We  're  neigEurs 
fir?'  T  ^°"-  "^''-^  "'  ''''  C^P  M'^'ti"  Hotel.  Is  nf it^" 
men  we  were  com,  ,g  t.  the  liiv,„ra.  I  told  the  man  at  Cook's 
tha  we  wanted  to  gc  tc  the  gran,  est  hotel  there  was,  where  we 
eould  feel  we  were  gc.ung  our  .aoney's  worth;  and  he  said  all 

?;  MTrtin!!'- "'"  ""'  '""'^"^  '""^  P~-  -"t  *°  'he 

"  It  's  as  full  of  royalties,  as  —  as  —  " 
"  As  a  pack  of  cards,"  I  suggested. 

"And  some  of  them  have  splendid  automobiles.  I  've  been 
rirTllf  T;  %"^.°"'{.''>'^  -o^ng  I  was  saying  to  my  little 

can  t  do,  travelhng  alone  -  automobiUng  for  one.  Then  when  I 
came  on  that  advertisement  of  yours,  I  jl ...  J'^t  J 
as  If  the  Hand  of  Providence  must  have  been  pointing  it  out. 
And  t  was  so  funny  your  home  being  on  the  Cap^cx,,  within  ten 
minutes  walk  of  our  hotel.  I  'm  sure  it  was  meaL,  ar^  n't  you  ?  " 
Absolutely  certain."  I  responded,  with  a  glance  at  Teny 
who  was  not  showing  himself  off  to  any  advant^e  in  this  sc7e 
a  hough  he  ought  to  have  been  the  leading  actor^e  did  nothl^ 
bu  raise  his  eyebrows  when  he  thought  that  no  one  wa.  looS 
or  tug  «t  his  moustache  most  imprudently  when  somebody  waf 

ttm  t  :  T"^  *••'• '"''"  *°  ^'"  ^'^'^y'  -°d  forgot  to  offer 
them  to  her  far  more  mportant  relatives.  "I  'm  so  sure  of  it,"  I 
went  on.     that  I  think  we  had  better  arrange  -  " 

Yes.  indeed.  Of  course  your  ch  -  Mr.  Banymore  (or  did 
I  hear  you  say  Terrymore  ?  )  is  a  very  experiencedZer  ?  We  've 
Z  K-r-//'.'"'  ^."'"""'bile  yet,  any  of  us,  and  I'm  afraid! 
though  It  will  be  perfectly  lovely  as  soon  as  we  're  used  to  it,  tta 
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we  may  be  a  little  scary  at  first.  So  it  would  be  nice  to  know  for 
sure  that  the  driver  understood  how  to  act  in  any  emergency.  I 
should  hate  to  be  killed  in  an  automobile.  It  would  be  such  — 
such  an  untidy  death  to  die,  judging  from  what  you  read  in  the 
papers  sometimes." 

"I  should  prefer  it,  myself,"  I  said,  "but  that 's  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  you  may  trust  Terry  —  Mr.  Barrymore.  What  he 
does  n't  know  about  a  motor-car  and  its  inner  and  outer  work- 
ings is  n't  worth  knowing.  So  when  we  go  —  " 

"  Aunt  K  —  I  mean  Kittie,  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  go 
home  to  the  hotel?"  asked  Miss  Destrey,  who  had  scarcely 
spoken  until  now,  except  to  answer  a  question  or  two  of  Terry's, 
whom  she  apparently  chose  to  consider  in  the  Martyr's  Boat, 
with  herself.  "  We  've  been  here  for  hours,  and  it 's  getting 
dark." 

"Why,  so  it  is!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kidder,  rising  hurriedly. 
"  I  'm  quite  ashamed  of  myself  for  staying  so  long.  What  will  you 
think  of  us  ?  But  we  had  such  a  lot  of  things  to  arrange,  had  n't 
we?" 

We  had  had;  and  we  had  them  still.  But  that  was  a  detail. 

"  We  mua  go,"  she  went  on.  "  Well,  we  've  decided  nearly 
everything"  (this  was  news  to  me).  "But  there  are  one  or  two 
things  yet  we  '11  have  to  talk  over,  I  suppose." 

"Quite  so,"  said  I. 

"  Could  you  and  Mr.  Terrymore  come  and  dine  with  us  to- 
night ?  Then  we  can  fix  everything  up." 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  I  'm  afraid  I  can't,  thanks  very  much," 
Terry  said,  hastily. 

"  What  about  you.  Sir  Ralph  ?  I  may  call  )'ou  Sir  Ralph,  may  I 
not?" 

"  Please.  It 's  my  name." 

"Yes,  I  know  it.  But  it  sounds  so  famiUar,  from  a  stranger.  I 
waa  wondering  if  one  ought  to  say  'Sir  Ralph  Moray,'  till  one 
had  been  acquainted  a  Uttle  longer.  Well,  anyway,  if  you  could 
dine  with  us,  without  your  friend  —  " 
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tated  doing  so,  I  accepted  with  enthusiasm.       '  ^'  "*^- 

wiS^ltdir-rhSrl  ^^  '-'  "-'t''  *"  ^''^  «"*« 
Ten,  bringing  up  t^^Z^aZZlZ^fr.- £'''"' 
panion  stopped  suddenly  "OK  tk       ,    .k""^       when  my  com- 

many  titled  foreiene^^nf       ■      T^  '^banning  Americans 
"Wn* Tr  '"'^'S"^'^'  that  one  is  almost  more  surprised  —  " 

would  seem  like  at  "^;.**%^"'^  "•«»"'«  go«s  with  it.  so  it 

"  Tf  '=  »^      W  ^^  °^  """"^y  not  to  use  it,  you  see  " 

It  s  the  estate  1  .m  goes  with  the  titu  <•„  J 

was  the  adv,roS'    !^?S''*  ^^  b««er  to  use  the  title.  That 

wmmm 

"  Qmte  sensible.  Countess."  I  said  without  looking  at  Beechy- 
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of-the- Attendant-Imps.  "  I  know  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm  well  by 
reputation,  though  I  *ve  never  happened  to  meet  him.  He  *s  a 
very  familiar  figure  on  the  Rivicru."  (I  might  have  added, "  espe- 
cially in  the  Ca.sino  at  Monte  Carlo,"  but  I  re.'rained,  as  I  had 
not  yet  learned  the  Countess's  opinion  of  gambling  as  an  occupa- 
tion.) "Did  you  meet  him  here  for  the  first  time?" 

"  No;  I  met  him  in  Paris,  where  we  stopped  for  a  while  after 
we  crossed,  before  we  came  here.  I  was  so  surprised  when  I  saw 
him  at  our  hotel  the  veiy  day  after  we  arrived !  It  seemed  such  a 
coincidence,  that  our  only  acquaintance  over  on  this  side  should 
arrive  at  the  fame  place  when  we  did." 

"  When  is  a  coincidence  not  a  coincidence  ?  "  pertly  inquired 
Miss  Beechy.  "  Can  you  guess  that  conundrum.  Cousin  Maida  ?  " 

"You  naughty  girl!"  exclaimed  her  mother. 

"  Well,  you  Uke  me  to  be  childish,  don't  you  ?  And  it 's  ciiildish 
to  be  naughty." 

"Come,  we  '11  go  home  at  once,"  said  the  Countess,  jneasily; 
and  followed  by  the  tall  girl  ahd  the  little  one,  she  tottered  away, 
sweeping  yards  of  chiffon. 

"  I  do  hope  she  won't  wear  things  like  that  when  she  's  in  — 
ahem !  —  mir  motor-car,"  I  remarked  sotto  voce,  as  Terry  and  I 
stood  at  the  gate,  watching,  if  not  speeding,  our  parting 
guests. 

"  I  doubt  very  much  if  she  '11  ever  be  there,"  prophesied  Terry, 
looking  handsome  and  thoroughly  Celtic,  wrapped  in  his  pano- 
ply of  gloom. 

"  Come  away  in,  while  I  see  if  I  can  find  you  '  The  harp  that 
once  through  Tara's  halls,'  to  play  your  own  funeral  dirge  on," 
said  I.  "  You  look  as  if  it  would  be  the  only  thing  to  do  you  any 
good." 

"  It  would  certainly  relieve  my  feelings,"  replied  Terry,  "  but  I 
could  do  that  just  as  well  by  punching  your  head,  which  would  be 
simpler.  Of  all  the  infernal  —  " 

"Now  don't  I  e  brutal!"  I  implored.  "You  were  quite  pleas- 
ant before  the  ladies.  Don't  be  a  whited  sepulchre  the  minute 
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their  back,  are  turned.  Think  what  1  Ve  gone  through  since  I 
was  alone  with  you  last,  you  great  hulking  animal." 

••m„Th"'   r"''^u'  ^\"^   *""*   *'"'  ingratitude  to  retort. 
What  have  /  gone  through,  I  should  like  to  ask  ?  " 

vn  I  r'' J'-T  "^"^  ^°"  '^^  8°'"'  *■'"*'"«''•  but  I  know  how 
you  behaved,    I  returned,  as  we  walked  back  to  the  magnolia 

^^1.  Mr"  "u^^.  ^"^''  ■'•"^^  -  I  mean  a  barber's  sulky 
block.  No,  I  -  but  .t  does  n't  signify.  Hullo,  there  's  the  univer- 
sal provider,  carrying  olT  the  tray.  Felicite,  mon  ange.  say  how 

vLVXp"     ' '" """"  *'°" ""'''' "'"'  ^"'"^  f™-  "-^ 

"What  Monsieur  is  pleased  to  mean,  I  know  not."  my  four- 
teen-stone  angel  replied.  "  I  visited  with  haste  a  friend  of  ^ne  at 
the  hotel,  and  I  came  back  with  the  things  -  that  is  all.  It  was 
an  inspiration."  and  she  sailed  away,  her  head  in  the  air 

-ler.^'  and  I  went  into  the  house,  for  the  sun  had  left  the  high- 
walled  garden,  and  besides,  the  talk  we  were  going  to  have  was 

dTth^t    .H°  ""'  P"''"'^'"  "^°"'  -y  -"ki^-room-sLd" 
den,  than  to  the  romantic  shade  of  a  magnolia  tree 

We  unpocketed  our  pipes,  and  smoked  for  several  minutes  be- 
fore we  spoke  I  vowed  that  Teriy  should  begin;  but  as  he  went 
on  puffing  until  I  had  counted  sixty-nine  slowly.  I  thought  it  sim- 
pler to  unvow  the  vow  before  it  had  had  time  to  harden 

A  penny  for  your  thoughts.  Paddy."  was  the  sum  I  offered 

with  engaging  hghtness.  "Which  is  generous  of  me.  as  I  know 

th°m  already.  You  are  thinking  of  Her." 

Teddy  forgot  to  misunderstand,  which  was  a  bad  sign 

If  It  were  n't  for  Her.  I  'd  have  got  out  of  the  scra^  at  any 

l^i:J^^^,     '    ff  ":  ^r'-  "^"*  ^  '"-  ^°"7  for  that  beautiful 

Z,!  h'  """I  ^"^  "  ^^'^'  ^^''  ''^*"^°  "  «»y'  overdressed 
woman  and  a  pert  mmx.  Poor  child,  she  's  evidently  as  hard  up 
as  I  am,  or  she  would  n't  stand  it.  She  's  miserable  with  them, 
1  could  see. 

their^m^re  T'™*^  *°  ^"^  '"*°  -"^  ^eb,  rather  than  leave  her  to 
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"  Not  exactly  that,  but  —  well,  I  can't  explain  it.  The  die  's 
cast,  anyhow.  I  'm  pledged  to  join  the  menagerie.  But  look  here, 
Ralph,  do  you  understand  what  you  've  let  me  in  for  ?  " 

"  For  the  society  of  three  charming  Americans,  two  of  who.i 
are  no  doubt  worth  their  weight  in  gold." 

"  It 's  precisely  their  weight  that 's  on  my  mind  at  thi.s  mo- 
ment. You  may  know  one  or  two  Uttle  things,  my  dear  boy,  but 
among  them  motoring  is  not,  otherwise  when  you  were  putting 
that  mad  advertisement  into  your  pink  rag,  you  would  have 
stopped  to  reflect  that  a  twelve-horse  power  car  is  not  expected  to 
carry  five  grown  persons  up  airy  mountains  and  dov/n  rushy 
itlens.  Europe  is  n't  perfectly  flat,  remember." 

"  Only  four  of  us  are  grown  up.  Beechy  's  an  Infant  Phe- 
nomenon." 

"  Infant  be  hanged.  She  's  sixteen  if  she  's  a  day." 

"  Her  mother  ought  to  know." 

"She  does  n't  want  any  ope  else  to  know.  Anyway,  1  'm  big 
enough  to  make  up  the  difference.  And  besides,  my  car's  not  a 
new  one.  I  paid  a  thumping  price  for  her,  but  that  was  two  years 
ago.  There  have  been  improvements  in  the  make  since." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  car  of  yours  can't  carry  five  peo- 
ple half  across  the  world  if  necessary  ?  " 

"She  can,  but  not  at  an  exciting  speed;  and  Americans  want 
excitement.  Not  only  that,  but  you  saw  for  yourself  that  they  ex- 
pect a  handsome  car  of  the  latest  make,  sUning  with  brass  and 
varnish.  Amateurs  always  do.  What  will  they  say  when  my 
world-worn  old  veteran  bursts,  or  rather  bumbles,  into  view  ?  " 

I  felt  slightly  crestfallen,  for  the  first  time.  When  one  is  an  edi- 
tor, one  does  n't  like  to  think  one  has  been  caught  napping.  "  You 
said  you  ought  to  get  two  hundred  pounds  for  your  Panhard,  if 
you  sold  it,"  I  reminded  him.  "That 's  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Naturally  I  thought  the  motor  must  be  a  fairly  decent  one,  to 
command  that  price  after  several  seasons'  wear  and  tear." 

Terry  fired  up  instantly,  as  I  had  hoped  he  would;  for  his  car 
is  the  immediate  jewel  of  his  soul.  "Decent!"  he  echoed.  "I 
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Sir'''' *':l"''  '^T  ^"'  J""'  •""  "'«'«  '^  "  '™t  to  your  in- 
telligence so  .s  there  a  limit  to  her  power,  and  I  don't  want  it  to 

t£  ttrs  ir™;  iCf .•■  """^- " ''-' '-'' "-"  - 

"To  all  intents  and  purposes  it 's  my  car  now,"  said  I  "  You 

ri  T" '°  f  ^!°''  ^'"*^''^^>  ""d  I  thi"!'  I  ^hall  have  her 
smartened  up  w,th  a  bit  of  red  paint  and  a  crest." 

torlJoXirr^^u'^  '"'!  ""'*'  y°"  ^''"  '^"^^  her  yourself, 
for  I  won  1. 1  like  her  old  grey  dress.  I  would  n't  feel  at  home  with 
her  m  any  other.  And  she  sha'  n't  be  trimmed  with  c^ltTto 
make  an  American  holiday.  She  goes  as  she  is.  or  not  at^  my 

"  You  are  the  hardest  chap  to  do  anything  for  I  ever  saw  "  I 

flTto'  ""^'J'^  ^"^"'f  ^  '^""°^^"-  ^^  martyr  who  ha^ 
failed  o  convert  a  pagan  hero.  "  As  if  you  had  n't  made  things 
difficult  enough  already  by '  Mistering  'yourself.  At  anVLoment 
you  may  be  found  out  -  though,  on  sLnd  thoughts!  hW 
matter  a  rap  .f  you  are.  If  you  're  a  mere  Mister,  you  are  often 
obhged  to  appear  before  an  unsympathetic  police  m^agistrate  f!r 

foul  of  the  law  for  pretending  to  be  a  Mister."  ^ 

If  you  behave  yourself,  there  is  n't  much  danger  of  my  being 
found  out  by  any  of  the  people  most  concerned  during^  few 
weel^  mo  onng  on  the  Continent ;  but  it 's  to  be  hoped  they  won^ 
select  England.  Scotland,  or  Mand  for  their  tour/^ 
toWn      Tk  *^"  *''^'»  *^«*  ^nditions  are  less  favourable  for  mo- 

S^llhf  "'''"'''  ''  ''""'  *™^'  J"^°«  ^""^  the  <^om. 
piamts  I  hear  from  motor-men." 

,™',?"f  Ir^  '""^'  ^°"  ''*  """ '°  ^°'  *his.  What  I  did  was  on  the 
Tf  T  K  .^T°"f  •  ""''  '"  ««lf-def»ce.  I  did  n't  dream  then 
hat  I  should  be,  first  cornered  by  you.  then  led  on  by  circum- 
^ances  into  engaging  as  chauffeur,  to  drive  my  own  car  on  such  a 
wild-goose  chase. 
"It 's  a  wild  goose  that  will  lay  golden  eggs.  Fifteen  guineas  a 
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day,  my  son;  that 's  the  size  of  the  egg  which  that  beneficent  bird 
will  drop  into  your  palm  every  twenty-four  hours.  Deduct  the 
ladies'  hotel  expenses  —  say  three  guineas  a  day ;  expenses  for 
yourself  and  car  we  '11  call  two  guineas  more  (of  course  I  pay  my 
own  way),  that  leaves  you  as  profit  ten  guineas  daily;  seventy 
guineas  a  week,  or  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  five  hundred 
guineas  per  annum.  Before  you  'd  spent  your  little  patrimony, 
and  been  refused  an  —  er  —  fratrimony,  you  were  n't  half  as 
well  off  as  that.  You  might  do  worse  than  pass  your  whole  life  as 
a  Personal  Conductor  on  those  terms.  And  instead  of  thanking 
the  wise  friend  who  has  caught  this  goo.se  for  you,  and  is  willing 
to  leave  his  own  peaceful  duck  for  your  sake,  with  no  remunera- 
tion, you  abuse  him." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  'm  not  exactly  abusing  you,  for  I  know  you 
meant  well.  But  you  've  swept  me  off  my  feet,  and  I  'm  not  at 
home  yet  in  mid  air." 

"  You  can  lie  on  your  back  anil  roll  in  gold  in  the  intervals  of 
driving  the  car.  I  promi.se  not  to  give  you  away.  Still,  it 's  a 
pity  you  would  n't  consent  to  trading  a  little  on  your  title,  which 
Heaven  must  have  given  you  for  .some  good  purpose.  As  it  is, 
you  've  made  my  tuppenny-ha'penny  baronetcy  the  only  bait, 
and  that 's  no  catch  at  all  for  an  American  milUonairess,  fishing 
for  something  big  in  Aristocracy  Pond.  Why,  when  that  Prince  of 
hers  discovers  what  is  doing,  he  will  persuade  the  fair  Countess 
Dalmar  that  she  's  paying  a  high  price  for  a  Nobody  —  a  No- 
body-at-AU." 

"  What  makes  you  think  he  does  n't  know  already,  as  he  evi- 
dently followed  the  party  here,  and  must  be  constantly  dangling 
about  ? " 

"  My  detective  instinct,  which  two  seasons  of  pink  journalism 
has  developed.  Mrs.  Kidder  .saw  the  advertisement  this  morning, 
and  was  caught  by  it.  May  Sherlock  Holmes  cut  me  in  the  street 
if  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm  has  n't  been  away  '"v  the  day,  doubtless 
at  Monte  Carlo  where  he  has  lost  most  <  s  own  money,  and 
will  send  the  Countess's  to  find  it,  if  she  gives  him  the  chance." 
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stilt  ? "        ^  "'""Khtfully-  "  What  -s  he  like  ?  Middle-.g^. 

•*  He  looks  thirty,  so  he  h  probably  forty;  for  if  you  look  vour 
age,  you  are  probably  ten  years  past  it  -  thn..„l,  fK*  j 

bit^mo.  Irish  than  Ltchfeh?  ^d  I 's  t ti'Si^^t t' 

ha;'r£';ouJ'^iHr."  °^  •"""  ^'^°  -«'^*  '°  »-  ■'"-ed  to 
"Young  ^rls  with  money.  Don't  worry  about  the  vesUI  vir- 
gin. He  won't  have  time  in  this  game  to  bother  with  Z^  X 
fons,  no  matter  how  pretty  they  may  happen  toTe."'^ 

Ter^  s  .11  looked  thoughtful.  "  Well,  if  wVare  going  in  for  this 
queer  business,  we  'd  better  get  off  as  soon  as  pofsibk  '"sSd  he 

i^  t    .t     T"  f  ''r  ■'•    ^  """"Sht :  but  I  refrained  from  3 
mg  the  thought  aloud.  Whatever  the  motive  the  wish  w^lTnh 

what  remained  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  my^'  s  Jb  "and  I  ^^ 

rt*it''r°'"°''^"-'""^''-»'^^^^^^^ 

rp^r  '""  -^-^ngement  being  completed  between 
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MRS.  KIDDER,  alias  the  Tountess  Dalmar,  either 
had  a  fondness  for  lavish  liospitality  or  else  she  con- 
sidered us  exceptionally  distinguished  guests.  Our 
feast  was  not  laid  in  a  private  dining-room  (what  is 
the  good  of  having  distinguished  guests  if  nobody  is  to  know 
you  've  got  them .') ;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  feast.  The  small  round 
table,  close  to  one  of  the  huge  windows  of  the  restaurant,  was  a 
condensed  flower-.show.  Our  plates  and  glasses  (there  were  many 
of  the  latter)  p«  jwd  at  us  from  a  bower  of  roses,  and  bosky  dells 
of  greenery.  Ti.c  Countess  and  the  Infant  were  dressed  a-i  for  a 
royal  garden  party,  and  Terry  and  I  would  have  felt  like  moult- 
ing sparrows  had  not  Miss  Destrey's  plain  white  cotton  kept  us 
in  countenance. 

Mrs.  Kidder  had  evidently  not  been  comfortably  certain 
whether  we  ought  not  to  march  into  the  restaurant  arm  in  arm. 
but  the  penniless  goddess  (who  had  perhaps  been  brought  to 
Europe  as  a  subtle  combination  of  etiquette-mistress  and  ladies'- 
maid)  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  quick  glance,  to  our  intense 
relief;  and  we  filed  in  anyhow,  places  being  indicated  to  Terry 
and  me  on  either  hand  of  our  hostess. 

A  painted  satin  menu,  with  a  list  of  dishes  as  long  as  Terry's 
tailor's  bills,  lay  besHe  each  plate.  We  were  to  be  provided  with 
all  the  luxuries  which  were  not  in  season;  those  which  were 
would  have  been  far  too  common  for  an  American  millionairess, 
such  as  I  b^an  to  be  more  and  more  convinced  that  our  hostess 
was.  It  was  the  kind  of  luncheon  which  calls  for  rare  and  varied 
«8 
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wine,.  ju.,t  a,  certain  poetical  recitation*  call  for  a  n,„,i™i  „ 
compamment;  therefore  the  CounteM'.  fi„t  wl,i.     ^.■ 
down  at  the  table  came  a«  a  .ho^k  °"  "'""« 

woul/h«ve  aicoho,  L"the  ^Te^x^  t'L^^Ic.S^.^r/''" 
three  drink  onlv  wntAi-  .«  r  j     u  i         '^  MCKness.  and  we 

want  that  ^"trr /hiTd^Xur^^n"^:;^''^  n' 

the  waiter  bring  you  something  reaS"  °°  ""'"' 

one  of  life'^S  tr^^;'""' '""' '  ""»'~''  ''""We.  He«  wa, 

two   seasons  of  ioumnlian,  k„j     •  »»icu     cneex     than 

waiting  for  repentance  to  set  in  ^  "  '"'''°"' 


so 
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I  felt  that  Terry's  eye  launched  a  dagger;  but  it  was  now  my 
turn  to  be  interested  in  the  ceiling. 

"  Oh,  how  good  of  him ! "  exclaimed  our  huiitesii.  "  I  do  admire 
that  in  you,  Mr.  Tarrymorc."  (I  could  n't  help  wondering  inci- 
dentally whether  the  Countess  would  have  had  such  frequent 
lapses  of  memory  regarding  Terry's  name,  if  she  knew  that  he 
was  the  brother  of  a  marquis;  but  it  may  be  that  I  wronged  her.) 
"  We  shall  feel  as  safe  as  if  we  were  in  a  house  when  you  arc  driv- 
ing, now  we  know  what  kind  of  a  man  you  are,  shan't  we,  girls  ? " 

Poor  Terry,  irrevocably  pledged  to  blue  ribbonism  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  chauffeurdom !  I  could  have  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  pity  him,  had  not  the  iced  water  come  jingling  ironically 
round  at  that  moment.  Let  it  then  be  upon  his  own  head,  with  ice 
or  without. 

And  this  came  of  lunching  with  the  widow  of  a  Simon  Pure 
Kidder !  for  I  had  no  longer  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  middle 
name  of  the  ieceased.  With  a  brain  almost  cruelly  clear  and  cold, 
I  entered  the  lists  with  the  lady's  conversational  gifts,  and  after  a 
spirited  but  brief  tourney,  conquered  with  flying  colours.  My  aim 
was  to  pin  her  down  to  something  definite  .  .  .  like  an  im- 
paled butterfly :  hers  was  to  flutter  over  a  vast  garden  of  irrele- 
vances ;  but  she  did  not  long  evade  the  spike.  I  tipped  its  point 
with  the  subtly  poiiionous  suggestion  that  all  arrangements  must 
be  made  in  the  hour,  otherwise  complications  might  arise.  There 
seemed  to  be  so  many  people  who  had  been  attracted  by  that 
simple  little  advertisement  of  mine,  and  really,  I  must  be  able  to 
say  that  I  and  my  car  were  engaged  for  such  and  such  a  date  — 
preferably  a  near  one  —  or  I  should  have  difficulty  in  evading 
requests  for  an  intermediate  trip  with  others. 

The  butterfly  wriggled  no  more.  Indeed,  it  hastened  to  assure 
the  executioner  that  it  was  only  too  fxious  to  be  comfortably 
pinned  into  place. 
.  "  When  could  ycm  go.  Sir  Ralph  ? "  the  Countess  asked. 

"  Day  after  to-morrow,"  I  answered  boldly.  "  Could  you  ?" 

She  looked  rather  taken  aback. 
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••' vluTan'r.'j""' "''  """.'"  "^"«"  y''"  "••«  demurmJ. 
You  tan  get    "very  requisite '  (i,  n't  that  the  word  JUn  th. 

"•pSX'S^r-"^  ■•'™'"'' — '"-^^ 

«.iH tr^'r  """^  ''"•'"'  '*  "'•  P"'"'«^  ^  »"  her  baMage  yet  " 

Swik  iv  ar^ '  T'^^"  "  ""*  "■'  f'"""'^'  «"  the  end  of 
me  r^n  ~h  ""'f  • '^°"  ty°"  'Wnk  ,he  S  mean  nor  togive 

What  I  really  thought  was,  that  she  deserved  a  slao'  h„t  T.^ 
spared  the  Counter  a  blush  and  me  the  ZTn  ?^Tf'a  ^rt^ 
conciliatory  ahke  to  parent  and  child  "^ 

P  Jslttr  °"''^* '°  """  ^■'"'•"  •"=  ™'''-  ""''"  'he  car  ha,  n't 

-pyou^"ba;i:-"°'^"'°'^""^  -""^  '""«'^-  •" 

"  Can't  we  take  a  small  trunk  and  a  satchel  apiece  ?  "  asked  the 
Countess.  •■  I  don't  sec  how  wc  .ould  do  with  1^^ 

1  m  afraid  you  '11  have  to,  if  you  eo  in  —  er       m„  »  •     j. 
car  "  Ter^  went  on  ruthlessly.  -  I  3  ^^  Jtwcor.heTi: 
of  you  and  a  good-sized  dr^ssing-bag  each,  is  all  that  the  ca   c^ 
po^^ly  manage  though,  of  course  Moray  and  I  will  i^dul  our 
luggage  to  the  minimum  amount." 

Mrs.  Kidder  looked  grave,  and  at  this  instant,  just  as  1  felt  that 
T.rr  s  .,1,,.^  was  wavering  in  the  balance,  outweighed  pSv 
™r  hT  T°''  !'''''  '^'"'  "  ""Sht  «tir  in  the  restalrlnt'^^Wnd 
D^mar  K  ,  'r'""'""'^  ^  '"""'^  -^  head,  and  saw  Wnc^ 
Dalmar-Kalm  hunying  towards  us.  his  ve.y  moustache  ^^u7 
der^loud.  He  could  not  have  appeared  at  Zess  convenient  «me 

molrtr  tt;  t  T'  "°* '""  '°°'""^''  "• "««"' »°  'he  auto- 
rian  Ld^L^  r  u*"  *^'"  """"  ''^  ^"^  '"  '«""™nce  of  the 
plan,  and  that,  when  he  came  to  hear  of  it  as  he  must  within  Ihl 

p":fitUo°"Tr;K'^  r'"  '^^^"'"'^  '^  (-  BeecTSd  h  ve 
put  It)  to  snatch  the  Ainerican  ladies  out  of  our  mouths.  It  wl! 
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like  Terry's  luck,  I  said  to  myself,  that  this  evil  genius  should 
arrive  at  the  moment  when  Mrs.  Kidder  had  been  mercilessly  de- 
prived of  her  wardrobe  by  a  mere  chauffeur.  Terry  had  stupidly 
given  her  an  opening  if  she  chose  to  take  it,  by  suggesting  that 
she  might  "  repent  her  bargain,"  and  I  was  sure  it  would  n't  be 
Dalmar-Kalm's  fault  if  she  did  n't  take  it. 

A  second  later  he  had  reached  our  table,  was  bending  low  over 
Mrs.  Kidder's  hand,  smiling  with  engaging  wickedness  at 
Beechy,  and  sending  a  dark  look  of  melancholy  yearning  to  catch 
Miss  Destrey's  sympathies. 

"  Why,  Prince,"  the  Countess  exclaimed  in  a  loud  tone,  calcu- 
lated to  reach  the  ears  of  any  neighbouring  royalties,  and  let  them 
see  that  she  was  as  good  as  they  were.  "  Why,  Prince,  if  you  're 
not  always  surprising  people !  I  thought  you  were  staying  another 
day  with  the  Duke  of  Messina,  in  Monte  Carlo." 

"Told  you  so!"  my  eyebrows  —  such  as  they  are  —  tele- 
graphed to  Terry.  "He  has  been  away;  only  just  back;  panto- 
minir  demon  act." 

"i  found  myself  homesick  for  Cap  Martin,"  returned  the 
Prince,  with  an  emphasis  and  a  sweeping  glance  which  made  a 
present  of  the  compliment  to  the  woman,  the  girl,  and  the 
child. 

"Humph,"  I  sneered  into  the  iced  water;  "lost  all  he  'd  got 
with  him,  and  the  money-lenders  turned  crusty;  that 's  when  the 
homesickness  came  on." 

"  Well,  now  you  're  here,  do  sit  down  and  have  lunch  with  us," 
said  Mrs.  Kidder.  "  unless  "  — archly —  "  your  homesickness 
has  destroyed  your  appetite." 

"  If  it  had,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  would  restore  it; " 
and  once  more  the  Austrian's  gaze  assured  each  one  of  the  three 
that  she  alone  was  the  "you"  referred  to. 

A  nod  and  a  gesture  whisked  a  couple  of  attentive  waiters  to 
the  table,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  —  even  an  American 
eye  —  a  place  was  laid  for  the  Prince,  with  duplicates  of  all  ouf 
abortive  wine  glasses. 
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"Aha.  my  fine  fellow,  you  are  no  friend  of  cold  water,"  I  said 
v-^T'  ;" '"^"^^  «'««•  ""  I  acknowledged  with  a  bow  Mrs. 
Kidder  s  elaborate  introduction.  "  You  will  suffer  even  more  than 
we  have  suffered."  But  I  reckoned  without  a  fuU  knowledge  of 
the  pnncely  character. 

History  repeated  itself  with  an  invitation  to  the  new  guest  to 
choose  what  he  hked  from  the  wine  card.  I  looked  for  a  courte- 
ous refusa^,  accompanied  by  some  such  gallant  speech  as,  that 
he  would  dnnk  to  the  ladies  only  with  his  eyes;  bVnothing  of 
the  kmd  happened.  He  searched  the  Ust  for  a  moment  with  the 
absorption  of  a  connoisseur,  then  unblushingly  ordered  a  bot- 
tle of  Romanfe  Conti.  which  wine,  he  carelessly  announced,  he 
preferred  to  champagne,  as  being  "less  obvious."  The  price 
however,  would  be  pretty  obvious  on  Mrs.  Kidder's  bill,  I  re^ 
fleeted;  seventy  francs  a  bottle,  if  it  were  a  penny.  But  did  this 
coming  event  cast  a  shadow  on  the  Prince's  contentment  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  probably  spangled  its  fabric  with  sequins.  He  sniffed 
the  wine  as  if  it  had  been  an  American  Beauty  rose,  and  quaffed 
It  ecstabcally,  while  Terry  and  I  gulped  down  our  iced  water  and 
our  indignation. 
"You  are  just  in  time.  Prince,"  said  Mrs.  Kidder,  "to  advise 

abou  It  yet.  But  we  are  going  a  tour  in  Sir  Ralph  Moray's  aut^ 
mobile.  Won't  It  be  fun?"  ' 

t^^^'fr  *'?'^1."''  ejaculated  hastily;  and  I  had  the  satis- 
^Z  f  '?.°'"^  *"*  »"«  »^«U°w  of  the  Romanfe  Conti  was 

Ztt^"  ""•  ^°''  ^  '"^  °"*  ^^""l-  I  ^^  "ot  k°ow  that  S^ 
Ralph  Moray  was  one  of  your  friends.  Has  not  this  been  sudden- 
ly  arranged  ? 

w^*  ^^^^I  ^^  yesterday."  replied  the  Countess;  and  it 

Te^Tle  °"  *'''  '''""P  '■"'^  ^"^  °°*  '^*^°"'  ^«=^- 

tolT'" ''  ^°"'  '^^"  "^"^"^  **  ^"'*'  *"™'«  "''™p«y 

"A  Panhard."  I  answered,  witl)  a  gaze  as  mUd  as  milk.  I 
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knew  that  my  answer  would  disappoint  him,  as  he  could  pick  no 
flaws  in  the  make  of  the  machine. 

"  What  horse-]  ower  ? "  he  continued  his  catechism. 

"  Something  under  twenty,"  I  conservatively  replied. 

"  Twelve,"  corrected  Terry,  with  a  brutal  bluntness  unworthy 
of  a  Celt.  He  can  be  very  irritating  sometimes;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment he  was  looking  so  extremely  handsome  and  devil-may- 
care,  that  my  desire  to  punch  his  head  dissolved  as  I  glared  at 
him.  Could  any  woman  in  her  senses  throw  over  even  a  titleless 
Teny  and  twelve  horses  worth  of  motor  for  a  hat  box  or  two  and 
an  Austrian  Prince.' 

"  A  twelve-horse-power  car,  and  you  propose  to  take  with  you 
on  tour  three  ladies,  their  maid,  and  all  their  luggage?"  de- 
manded Dalmar-Kahn  in  his  too  excellent  English.  "But  it  is 
not  possible." 

I  felt  suddenly  as  if  Terry  and  I  were  little  snub-nosed  boys, 
trafficking  with  a  go-cart. 

"  They  won't  need  their  maid,  Prince,"  said  Miss  Destrey.  "  I 
know  how  to  do  Aunt  Kathryn's  hair;  and  the  dear  Sisters  have 
taught  me  how  to  mend  beautifully." 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  opened  her  lips  during 
luncheon,  except  to  eat  with  an  dmost  nun-like  abstemiousness; 
and  now  she  broke  silence  to  rescue  a  scheme  which  yesterday 
had  excited  her  active  disapproval.  The  girl,  always  interesting 
because  of  her  unusual  type  of  beauty,  gained  a  new  value  in 
my  eyes.  She  excited  my  curiosity,  although  her  words  were  a 
practical  revelation  of  her  place  in  the  trio.  Why  did  she  break  a 
lance  in  our  defence  ?  and  had  she  been  torn  from  a  convent  to 
serve  her  rich  relatives,  that  she  should  mention  the  "  Sisters  " 
in  that  familiar  and  tender  tone  ?  Had  her  beautiful  white  sails 
veered  with  a  new  wind,  and  did  she  warii  to  go  with  us,  after 
all  ?  Did  she  wish  to  tell  the  Prince  in  a  sentence,  how  poor  she 
really  was  ?  These  were  a  few  of  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
which  the  Fair  Maid  of  Destrey's  charming  and  somewhat 
baffling  personality  set  going  in  my  mind  by  a  word  or  two. 
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I  thought  that  the  Prince's  face  feU  but  Mn,  K-i-ij 
buUon  to  the  defence  distracted  ^yt^^T'  """""  ^  "' 

pose^o^rti^Houid't  irb  '"^fr"^^^  '^'- "'  -p- 

meet  us,  could  n't  ^ey  ?  "  ^^  ""'  ^""°  P'«^«  '°  P'-^  to 

la;e":prThru;ra.^..^:^?.^ra„°«'-^^^^  ^"^  ^ 
what  is  always  done  AnH  v  ^/    a"angement.  "That  's 

"Sheisa/a^r„^"i^7M'„^t^r  "'a^dl' ^'' 
ways  say.^  ,,,  ,„„,,^.,  ,_  FranceSticeThttagLl 

Agnes.  Aunt  Kafhrfn  and  BeX  V    t      "'  '"*'""'  «''°"' 
never  does  anything^for^e  »         ^      '°  '  °""  •■"=   ^"'l  «he 

"What  a  pity,"  complained  the  Prince  "H,«f 
is  at  the  moment  laid  up  for  «pli„   o!'h.         7  «"t°«<»^ile 
been  only  too  delighted  to  til    '^lu.™'"^  ^  "^""''^  bave 
end.  if  you  had  thf  S  //'  „  T  '^'^J'^^  *»  the  worid's 

as  Sir  Ralph  Mo;a7di„he,  h°  twTl"'*  '"'  *""  '"«"*^' 
something  mor,  than  ^entT  '"'Vj""'^^  ho,.e-power  car.  but  is 

de  Belg^^tonnel^tVrcclm^lrfr:^^^^^^^^  "^""l  «™ 
Jtaee  on  the  roof  R„  ti.     ^"""""^a™"  for  any  amount  of  lug- 

no'doubt  lir^lp^P^  "'*^'  y°""  »>-  "'  '-t  a  cover.  I  maife 

fierce  eyes,  and  ^^rt^rMZZt^ttt'^l--  ""' 
things  from  the  unscrunnl™,.  1     u-      •  helpless  feminine 

My  ignon^n^of  m7o   r  S  mTof  1° '  "  ''''  °'  :"''"^- 
to  parry  the  attack  but  T^AI  T      j         "^^"P""  ^">  "'^ich 
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rain,"  said  he.  "  A  roof  gives  no  protection  against  rain  except 
witli  curtains,  and  even  when  without  them  it  curtails  the  view." 

"Ah,  it  is  cruel  that  I  cannot  get  my  car  for  you  from  Paris," 
sighed  the  Prince.  "  Perhaps,  Countess,  if  you  would  wait  a  little 
time  —  a  week  or  ten  days,  I  might  —  " 

"  But  we  're  going  day  after  to-morrow,  are  n't  we,  Kittie  ?  " 
quickly  broke  in  Miss  Destrey. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Kidder,  who  invariably  frowned 
when  addressed  as  "  Cousin  Kathryn,"  and  brightened  faintly  if 
spontaneously  Kittled.  "  We  've  been  here  more  than  a  week,  and 
seen  all  the  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo  sights,  thanks  to  the  Prince. 
There  's  nothing  to  keep  us,  although  it  will  be  about  all  we  can 
do  to  get  off  so  soon." 

"  Why  be  hurried,  Countess  ?  "  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder 
half-turned  from  me. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know."  Her  eyes  wandered  to  mine.  "  But  it 
I'jits  Sir  Ralph  to  leave  then.  I  guess  we  can  manage  it." 

"Where  will  you  go?"  inquired  Dalmar-Kahn.  "I  might  be 
able  to  join  you  somewhere  en  route." 

"  Well,  that 's  one  of  the  things  we  have  n't  quite  settled  yet," 
replied  Mrs.  Kidder.  "Almost  anywhere  will  suit  me.  We  can 
just  potter  a-round.  It 's  the  automobiling  we  want.  You  know, 
this  is  our  first  time  in  Europe,  and  so  long  as  we  're  in  pretiy 
places,  it 's  much  the  same  to  us." 

"  Speak  for  yourself.  Mamma,"  said  Beechy.  "  Maida  and  I 
want  to  see  the  Lake  of  Como,  where  Claude  Melnotte  had  his 
palace." 

"  Oh,  my,  yes !  In '  the  Lady  of  Lyons.'  I  do  think  that 's  a  per- 
fectly sweet  play.  Could  we  go  there.  Sir  Ralph  ?  " 

"  I  must  consult  my  chauffeur,"  said  I,  cautiously.  "  He  knows 
more  about  geography  than  I  do.  He  ought  to;  he  spends  enough 
money  on  road-maps  to  keep  a  wife.  Eh,  Teny?" 

"There  are  two  ways  of  driving  to  the  lakes  from  here,"  he 
said,  with  a  confidence  which  pleased  me.  "  One  can  go  coasting 
along  the  ItaUan  Riviera  to  Genoa,  and  so  direct  to  Milan;  or  one 
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can  go  through  the  Roya  VaUey.  either  by  Turin 

which  brings  one  eventually  to  Milan  "^  '    "  "  "'""'  '^* 

Ve«,na  it  can't  be  so  ZTr^^lxl'lti^  B     T  'l!^'""- 
seeing  Venice!"  *•   ""'  Beechy,  tWnk  of 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  eo  there  "  T„™      •  j    , 
eagerness  to  fall  inVith\  S  o7 1^  ^'  '"','"^"« '°°  """^^ 
«uch  was  my  opinion  unuj  Sh  a  iinf  f*^'  I!"  t'  °"'''  "'  '*^*^' 
added.  "  If  we  went  to  VemcT  Co.^t     of  mischief  in  his  eyes,  he 

n.n  on  if  you  hked.  intl  D  LSH^d^lr''  '^  '"^  "'^^  *" 

Prince's  face  showed  W  neaUt  waf  r  °""'..'7«"K«:  ^d  the 
the  estate  in  DalmatiawUrcalvH  ^^^  "  ^"  P*"^'*''* «'"'' 
semblance  to  Claude  m11°-  T""  "  "  "*'«'  '>«''  a°y  re- 
Ladyof  LyonsT'-^tuMt^t;,^ J''"*  :^^^^  P'^^'  "The 
havehkedto;butitwa^cirhTiSr  ^"^^^ 
American  millionairess  tSel:a;tit';frr  "^*°'"^''*'' 
for  granted.  oeauties  of  her  new  possessions 

al^wTs'aiMlKS"^^^^^^ 

B^^.^tLThThtdtlL^r^  J"™ "»-"  — <> 

whether  she  'd  have  the  crown  w  T  °'™«  to  agister,  and 
baggage.  But  she  had  torbK  our Y  ''''"''.'^•'-Wefs  and  her 
*e  could  g^  money  enough  t^^^haX '» .!>»-  ^^^re 

-^^Hastrainedplayful^J^rtraStt^re;^^^^^^ 

;;  Just  guess."  said  Beechy.  all  her  imps  in  hi^h  dee 
lawyers  are  such  drv-as-dii.f  ~.«.       ..      ^    ^ 

"y  as-dust  persons,"  remarked  His  High- 
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ness,  hastily  lifting  his  glass  to  toss  off  the  last  of  the  Roman^ 
Conti.  "  If  he  is  a  wise  man  who  studies  his  cUent's  interests,  he 
could  not  advise  Mac'.ame  against  taking  a  step  by  which  she  as- 
cends to  a  height  so  advantag_ous,  but  —  " 

"  Oh,  he  said  yes,"  cried  Mrs.  Kidder,  clinging  to  her  Coun- 
tesshood. 

"  And  he  put  after  it, '  If  you  will  be  a  fool,' "  added  Beechy. 
**  But  he  '11  have  to  pay  for  that  part  of  the  cable  himself." 

"He  is  my  late  husband's  cousin,"  explained  Mrs.  Kidder, 
"  and  he  takes  Uberties  sometimes,  as  he  thinks  Simon  would  not 
have  approved  of  everything  I  do.  But  you  need  n't  tell  every- 
thing, Beechy." 

"  Let 's  talk  about  Venice,"  said  Miss  Destrey  with  a  lovely 
smile,  which  seemed  all  the  more  admirable  as  she  had  given  us 
so  few.  "  I  have  always  longed  to  see  Venice." 

"  But  you  did  n't  want  to  come  abroad,  you  can't  say  you  did," 
remarked  Beechy  the  irrepressible,  resenting  her  cousin's  inter- 
ference, as  a  naughty  boy  resents  being  torn  from  the  cat  to  whose 
tail  he  has  been  tying  a  tin  can.  "  And  I  know  why  you  did  n't! " 
She  too  had  a  taste  for  revenge ! 

Miss  Destrey  blushed  —  I  wondered  why;  and  so,  no  doubt, 
did  Terry  wonder.  (Had  she  by  chance  been  sent  abroad  to  for- 
get an  unfortunate  attachment  ?) 

"You  wanted  to  stay  with  the  Siiiters,"  Beechy  took  advan- 
tage of  the  other's  embarrassed  silence  to  go  on.  "  And  you  hard- 
ly enjoyed  Paris  at  all,  although  everybody  turned  to  look  after 
you  in  the  streets." 

"  Well,  now  that  I  have  come,  I  should  enjoy  seeing  the  places 
I  've  cared  most  to  read  about  in  history  or  poetry,"  said  Miss 
Destrey  quickly,  "  and  Venice  is  one  of  them." 

"  Maida  has  lived  more  in  books  than  she  has  in  real  life,"  re- 
marked Miss  Beechy  with  scorn.  "  I  know  a  lot  more  about  the 
world  than  she  does,  although  I  am  only  —  only  —  " 

"Thirteen,"  finished  the  Countess.  "Beechy  darling,  would 
you  like  to  have  some  more  of  those  marrons  glaceg  ?  They  are  n't 


good  for  you,  but 
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oh.  Sir  Rillph,  fshould  W."ir  ^°"  ""'^'  "  y°"  ^""'  »»•  And 
estate  rea„?.;orC'itu'rerr.:^^^^ 


IS  almost  a  ruin;  but  if  I 


new  to  me;  so  old  that  the  castle 


place.  I  might  have  it  res  o^  aXlde^irfiT',  '"'"^.  *°  *""' 
in  sometimes,  might  n't  If  Just  wk'^^^ f '•«*"'•  *°'^^'' 

trip  it  will  be."  ^       "^** "  wonderful 

I  could  see  that  the  Prince  would  have  hked  t„  ™ll  t 
but  he  was  too  wJso  »„  j;.     .  »t    "  ""™  "*™  to  call  Terry  out, 

making  him  acknowledge  it  ^     ^  '"^  8«^«»  *° 
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AFTER  all.  we  did  not  start  on  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Our  luncheon  had  been  on  Tuesduy.  On  Wednesday 
a  uote  came,  sent  by  hand  from  Mrs.  Kidder,  to  say 
that  she  could  not  possibly  be  ready  until  Friday,  and 
that  as  Friday  was  an  unlucky  day  to  begin  any  enterprise, 
we  had  better  put  o«F  starting  until  Saturday.  But  I  must  not 
think  her  changeable,  as  she  really  had  a  very  good  reason  "• 
and  she  was  mine  "Cordially,  Kathiyn  Stanley  Kidder- 
Dalmar. 

Having  first  stated  that  she  could  not  be  ready,  and  then  added 
her  reason  was  good,  I  naturaUy  imagined  there  was  more  in 
the  delay  than  met  the  eye.  My  fancy  showed  me  the  hand  of 
ftince  Dahnar-Kalm,  and  I  firmly  believed  that  each  finger  of 
that  hand  to  say  nothing  of  the  thumb,  was  busily  working 
against  us. 

AJl  Thursday  and  Friday  I  expected  at  any  moment  to  receive 
an  intimation  that,  owing  to  unfoiseen  circumstances  (which 
might  not  be  explained)  the  Countess  and  her  party  were  unable 
to  carry  out  the  arrangement  they  had  entered  into  with  us.  But 
1  hursday  passed,  and  nothing  happened.  Friday  wore  on  towards 
evemng,  and  the  constant  strain  upon  my  nerves  had  made  me 
imtable.  Teny,  who  was  calmly  getting  ready  for  the  start  as  if 
there  were  no  cause  for  uncertainty,  chaffed  me  on  my  state  of 
mind,  and  I  rounded  upon  him  viciously,  for  was  not  all  my 
scheming  for  his  sake  ? 

I  was  in  the  act  of  pointing  out  several  of  his  most  prominent 
40 
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on  the  envelope,  a,  InV^Hff^-         '"'  "pother coronet.  It ', 

i.a-°i^e:-t7oet::;:;„tvsTr"'"^"-  "«— 

woman's  intentions  by  what  helv  ^hl    ^^  T  "^^  '"'^S^  « 
-eho.ah„ei„\.J.^--;^---^^^^^^^ 

pacldng.  which  consisted  ^cramttg  I  suit^^^         1  '"'"«  "^ 

«^ss:"aX*i^eSr'  ~"xt  h-i- 

five  times  better  than  m^./Tr'  ^f "^  ^  »  ""•'-'='««  t<^ 
things  superior  ottLTevi^tnT.  'I  '"'V"'""^"  '^°  '"'- 
and  enough  guide-boT^  1^^^       '''""^  =  ''*=  ^'^  motor-coats, 
and  whef  th^L  we"^,!^''-""''"  *°  ^'-'^ »  «»all  libraiy 
Adventure.  "'*'*^  ^"^  ^''^  "'''dy  for  the  Great 

four  close  by  this  Karal  and  t.     k  ".  *°  P"*  "P  '^''  '^^^f- 

the  car;  but  the  cSur  1^  ^  T  j'''"  ^'  "»"**  ">  »«« 
days  ago.  at  aboufth!  Lrwh?„  T  ""'.  "."'  """^^  '™ 
automobile  must  be  sold  HrLH?^"?'  '''^'^^  «''"  th« 
«nce.  until  the  fatl  day  S  their  .^'^  '"  ^P'"'^  '»'  «  drive 
after  our  luncheonl^  h  tL  cir^TlT"*'  ^"*  '""mediately 
garage  audstayedr^S^^^^^ 

.our  bac.  bo.,  ^^1^:^^:^^:^:^;::^ - 
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crank  hMd  (and  inc  dentally  your  own)  into  an  oil  bath;  and  1 
(uppoMd  that  Terry  had  been  doing  these  things.  When  he  re- 
turned on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  spending  several 
hours  on  each  occasion,  I  went  on  supposing  the  same;  but  when 
at  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning  he  drove  up  to  the  garden 
gate  after  another  trip  to  Mentone,  I  had  a  surprise. 

T  (y  had  almost  bitten  off  my  head  when  I  had  innocently 
proposed  to  have  his  car  smartened  up  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
Countras;  but,  without  saying  a  word  to  me,  he  had  been  at  work 
improving  its  appearance. 

"  She  "  (as  he  invariably  calls  his  beloved  vehicle)  was  dressed 
in  grey  as  before,  but  it  was  fresh,  glossy  grey,  stiU  smelUng  of 
turpentine.  The  tyres  were  new,  and  white,  and  a  pair  of  spare 
ones  were  tied  onto  the  motor's  bonnet,  which  looked  quite 
jaunty  now  in  its  clean  lead-coloured  paint. 

The  shabby  cushions  of  the  driver's  seat  and  tonneau  had  been 
re-covered  abo  with  grey,  and  wherever  a  bit  of  brass  was  visi- 
ble it  glittered  like  pure  gold. 

At  the  sound  of  the  Panhard's  sob  at  the  gate,  F^liciti  and  I 
hurried  down  the  path,  armed  with  the  two  coats  and  suit-cases, 
there  to  be  surprised  by  the  rejuvenated  car.  and  dumbfounded 
by  a  transformed  Teny. 

Mon  Dieu,  comme  il  est  beau,  comme  9a,"  cried  ny  domes- 
tic miracle  worker,  lost  in  admiration  of  a  tall,  slim  ,t  athletic 
figure,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  black  leather.  "  M  :  —  mais  ce 
n'est  pas  comme  ii  faut  pour  un  Milord." 

"  Why,  Terry,"  exclaimed  I,  "  I  never  thought  —  I  never  ex- 
pected —  I  'm  hanged  if  you  're  not  a  real  professional.  It 's  aw- 
fully smart,  and  very  becoming  —  never  saw  you  look  better  in 
your  Hfe.  But  it 's  —  er  —  a  kind  of  masquerade,  you  know.  I  'm 
not  sure  you  ought  to  do  it.  If  Innisfallen  saw  you  like  that,  he  'd 
cross  you  out  of  Vis  wiU." 

"He  's  dead  c.tain  to  have  done  that  already.  When  I  en- 
gaged as  your  chauffeur  I  engaged  as  your  chauffeur  and  I  intend 
to  look  the  part  ai  weU  as  act  it.  I  want  this  car  to  be  as  smart  as 
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Jt  en.  which  unfortunately  «„.,       ■  "^""^8  « 

.««1, 1  've  been  doing  Xt  IhZ'l'^,  T'^'  ^'^  "'*««'»  «..! 
•»  n't  bad.  is  she?"    ^       '  *'"*' '"'  ">««  or  four  day.  She 

pieserve  her  tron.  «,e\in  of  v.i  „?"&  T  '•*""^'"<' «» 
T-J^'"'  I  ~""»''  »«»»d  DalmarE  '^^"^"'""■"d'- 
Teny  confessed  rather  sheepSv   "Th    """""*  ''"  '^°'"'." 

.hop  fagging  „p  .  ,„j  of  tlJl^"|'':r»7- -t  •  mechanic-, 
but  had  seldom  or  never  don^th  "  v         u  *°  ''"  °"  P"»«P'e. 

watch  my  man  Collet  maki^or  fi.H      ■"''  '""  *°  '"""ke  '^ 

hotherw.thitmyself.ThS^'^'^S.'."  "  "'^  P"^  «"»  *° 
you  see.  and  I  don't  want  to  bTa^^ I  "'^ '">'""  m^ "wn.' 
P~po«Ki  going  down  into  Dalmajif  !r  "'^""^  "  '  °> Wf 
end  of  scrapes."  """"""•  "'here  we  may  get  into  no 

*  By  Jove ' "  T        i  • 
'eather.,ad  friendTnS.f^^^^'?"'  »  "^  "-P-t  at  my 
you.  Ter.y.  I  did  n't  quite  «a  Jw.r''°* '"""'' ^"^  "'"«  i- 
««>w.ng  on  you.  old  chap.  wTenI  „.    L"  '^P^-^'Wlity  I  was 
Except  for  my  drives  with  Z,  Vsu^"'  Tu  "  ""^  '^'""^«'"- 

Very  few  do.  even  ovrv...<.  j  • 
ought  to  be  able  not  onlvrtalc^";!^""'  """"^  "'»«'«'""•  A  man 
■' together  again,  but  t?;iltL::r'"'^^  P-- »'J  put 
new  one.  I  don't  say  tha^t  I  can  do^rK/r'^'P  ""*'  ^^^ '^ 
nearer  to  it  than  I  oouW  five  dav^  .  t  ]'  "'"*  ^  '^'»"  «"»«  a  bit 
oW  car  win  be  such  a  sh  5^*0^1  ""'  '""^  «""  «"«  P- 
the  fine  ones  they  must  have  s^n.  dt  youT'' '''"  '"*' -»«°' 
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He  was  lo  ingenuoualy  proud  of  his  acbievemenU,  had  toiled 
lo  hard,  and  sacrificed  so  much  of  his  personal  vanity  in  provid- 
ing his  employers  with  a  suitable  chauffeur,  that  I  did  not  stint 
my  commendation  of  him  and  his  car.  F^liciti,  too,  was  prolific 
in  complimenU.  The  duck,  who  had  waddled  out  to  the  gate  to 
see  what  was  doing,  quacked  flattery;  the  yellow  cat  mewed 
praise ;  and  Teny,  pleased  as  Punch  with  eveiything  and  every- 
body, whistled  as  he  stowed  away  our  suit-cases. 

The  moment  of  departure  had  con^^  With  some  emotion  I 
bade  'uewell  to  my  family,  which  I  should  not  see  again  until  I 
returned  to  the  Riviera  to  '.cicn  the  autumn  season  with  the-flrst 
number  of  the  .Sun.  Then  one  last  look  at  the  little  place  which 
had  become  dear  to  me,  and  we  were  off  with  a  bound  for  the 
Cap  Martin  Hotel. 

Teny  when  in  a  frank  and  modest  mood,  had  sometimes  said 
to  me  tnut,  with  all  the  virtues  of  strength,  faithfulness,  and  get- 
ting thereness,  his  car  was  not  to  be  called  a  fast  car.  Thirty  miles 
I'l,  hour  was  its  speed  at  best,  and  this  pace  it  seemed  had  been 
far  surpassed  by  newer  cars  of  the  same  make,  though  of  no 
higher  power,  since  Teiry's  had  been  built.  This  fact  I  took  for 
granted,  as  I  had  heard  it  from  Terry's  own  lips  more  than  once; 
but  as  we  flew  over  the  wooded  road  which  divided  the  ChAlct 
des  Pins  from  the  Cap  Martin  Hotel,  I  would  have  sworn  that  we 
were  going  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  I  gasped.  "  Have  you  been  doing  anything 
to  this  car,  to  make  her  faster  than  she  was?  Help!  I  can't 
breathe." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  TeiTy,  with  soothing  calm.  "  It 's  only  be- 
cause you  have  n't  motored  for  a  long  time  that  you  imagine 
we  're  going  fast.  The  motor's  working  well,  that 's  all.  We  're 
crawling  along  at  a  miserable  twenty  miles  an  hour." 

"  Well,  I  'm  glad  that  worms  and  other  reptiles  can't  crawl  at 
this  pace,  anyhow,  or  life  would  n't  be  worth  living  for  the  rest  of 
creation,"  I  retorted,  cramming  on  my  cap  and  wishing  I  had 
covered  my  tearful  eyes  with  the  motor-goggles  which  lay  in  my 
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to  turn  out.  We  ,pu„  doZ  S.v         ',"  V""  «"«•  "  tWng,  -  ^ 

new  our  arrival.  But  that  ok!^^  a^  ^'^  ""» ''•""'W  to  wit- 
«  bom.  A,  the  gK.up  dwS^"'  ''•''""•"'  ^'d  "mosu.  .^„ 
i^  been  ™llcctfd  round  a  ^  "":  "P""*^'"  ''•  «''  ""-t  thej 
•plendent  that  be,ide"t  ouV^  ■^°"^' ~ » """tor^ar « .^ 
little,  made-up.  oW  ^'.kerC'"''""'^  '""^ '«"'«'  "ke^ 
In  colour  this  hated  rival  wasanVk    • 

to  mateh  in  her  luxuriou,tor^'"HtTT'''"'^*  «••"»»• 
o'gold  for  the  goddess  Minem  an^  '  J""""*  T  "''«  •  '■•'•"et 
or  chance,  for  somethim,  to  .     l.    "'^*'«^«  there  waa  space 

«„«avai,edi;SrtS«c.tr^^^ 
The  long  scarlet  body  of  the  rr«f?  .  opportunity. 

opy  of  canvas,  white  as^e  b^astT'"  T  '^"^"^  '""«'  «  «^«n- 
-11  round  with  a  curly  fri4e  tK  "  «""'  ""/^  fi^'bed  daintily 
«tly  of  glittering  gold  a^d  the  !.  r  ^^''^  *'"''' "  '^"'e  -PPai^ 
on  the  top,  if  noTof  S^  same  „  J^?""*  '^"'^'^  "" '«'"  W 
the  let.e«  of  Urd  ^J^7eld^T  r'^'  ""  "  P°«»''^^ 

One  iealous  glance  was  enfuJh  to  JTTk*'^"'*  ^°''- 
:r  our  retinas,  and  the«  utLl'S"   ?''  ''"^'^  P''^""' 
'^hen  a  laterone  was  stamped  upTnT^"     /  "  """""P"'-  "^'n 
motor-coats,  exactly  alike  »nH^.     Three  figures  inlong.xrey 

--  -  --  -- -=^;^^;uic^S 

on  the  former,  exdtedl/   "We^n^.      '/"^  ?"  """^y-"  ''^nt 

car.  wh,ch  came  last  night.  Is  „'t  ila  oTrf  '1^"'^  **>  ^"^'^ 

«  n  t  ,t  a  perfect  beauty .'  Just  look  at 
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the  sveet  poppy-colour,  and  his  crest  in  black  and  gold.  I  never 
saw  anything  so  pretty,  did  you  ?  " 

"  I  like  Sir  Ralph's  car,"  said  Miss  Destrey.  "  It 's  such  a  cool 
grey,  and  even  in  wind  or  dust  it  will  always  look  neat.  We  shall 
match  it  veiy  well  with  our  grey  coats  and  veils." 

I  could  have  kissed  her;  while  as  for  Terry,  standing  cap  in 
hand,  he  looked  grateful  enough  to  have  grovelled  at  our  fair 
champion's  feet.  Nevertheless,  we  could  not  help  knowing  in  our 
hearts  that  no  normal  girl  could  help  preferring  that  celestial 
peacock  to  our  grey  hen,  and  that  Miss  Destrey's  wish  to  be  kind 
must  have  outstripped  her  obUgation  to  be  truthful.  This  knowl- 
edge was  turning  a  screw  round  in  our  vitals,  when  His  Highness 
himself  appeared  to  give  it  a  still  sharper  twist. 

He  had  been  standing  at  a  short  distance,  talking  with  a  small 
chauffeur  of  a  peculiarly  solemn  cast  of  countenance.  Now  he 
turned  and  joined  the  ladies  with  a  brisk  step  and  an  air  of 
proprietorship. 

The  fact  that  he  was  wearing  a  long  motor-coat,  of  a  smart  cut, 
and  a  peaked  cap  which  became  him  excellently,  struck  me  as 
ominous.  Had  he  caught  the  birds  —  our  birds  —  after  all,  at 
the  last  moment,  and  had  they  been  too  cowardly  to  let  us 
know? 

"  Oh,  good  morning.  Sir  Ralph,"  said  he.  "  So  that  is  the  fa- 
mous car.  Mine  is  a  giant  beside  it,  is  it  not  ?  No  doubt  you  and 
your  friend  are  clever  men,  but  you  will  need  all  your  cleverness 
to  provide  comfortable  accommodation  for  these  ladies'  luggage 
as  well  as  themselves.  I  would  not  mind  betting  you  ten  to  one 
that  you  will  fail  to  do  it  to  their  satisfaction." 

"I  '11  take  the  bet  if  the  ladies  don't  mind,"  responded  Terry 
^  romptly,  those  lazy  Irish  eyes  of  his  very  bright  and  dark. 

"What  — a  bet?  Why,  that  will  be  real  fun,"  laughed  the 
«.;ountess,  showing  her  dimples.   "  What  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

A  slightly  anxious  expression  hardened  the  lines  of  the  Prince's 
face  when  he  found  himself  taken  in  earnest.  "A  thousand 
francs  against  a  hundred  of  yours  shall  it  be.  Monsieur?  I  don't 


wish  to 
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plunge  my  hand  into  your  pockets,"  s. 
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making  Iw^^Je^J  ^ZZn'"'"  ''°^'"  ""'^  "''•  ^""-^ 

"Dear  me.  h  rfo.,  look  asif  it  wt^^^'^  '''""'^  ''''^«°- 
squeeze,  does  n't  it  ?  "  ^^  ^  *°  '^  "  °^%  tight 

«he\;r  Gr«l"  S""'  "'.^  P"^"  "^^ •  in  line,  like 

t^eir  load  oSS  ^  org^o^.^^ ^'.i -f  ^  that 

box,  two  enormous  alligator  skfnT     •       ..  ^""°^""°°     cabin 

and  t.„  eapadous  tofdi'^lt^IT  ^r  T"  "*' 
basket.  """reuas,  parasols,  and  a  tea- 

I  began  to  tremble  for  more  than  T^rr.,'.  b 
sa«  all  the  Prin.^>s  guile  He  had  ,^  Jt^    ^"^  P*"""^"  '  "'"^ 

hisoar,andhad,.odStu^^wf°'^'"''"'«"^*°P'^"«' 
Kidder  that  she  would  be  ilJfdi„^"'''?"="'fP«""'«J«  Mrs. 

last  moment.  That  he  had  Me^J  "^^"^  *•"'  °^°<'  "'  ««' 
of  honour  or  her  liking  t^t^tZTrV^''  '°  ''^'  "«""« 
eigners,  even  princely  on^  ^Jf  Enghsh-speaking  races  over  for- 

Highness  had'^pinned  Ws  iasf  fluttS'"^  '°  "'Z^'""  *">?«•  His 
chance  that  our  car  would  filtS  >"*  "•""  ""^ 

chance,  and  this  alone  still  to  nln!^;^  «ts  contract.  With  this 

his  melancholy chaX.up'uS 
thePanhardrefusedrabIb"hS:s'^'^'^"°tP"'^''^'*« 

fivefrancpi^-4re2lv^"b7"r^"t'''"'^^''«'-- 
TurmngtoBeechy.  whostoodat  my  shoulder  eagerly  watch- 
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ing,  I  flung  myself  into  conveisation.  "  What  are  you  laughing 
at?"  I  asked. 

"  At  all  of  you,"  said  the  Infant.  "  But  especially  the  Prince." 

"  Why  especially  the  Prince  ? "  I  was  growing  interested. 

"  I  should  think  you  'd  know." 

"How  could  I  know?" 

"  Because  I  guess  you  're  pretty  bright.  Sometimes  I  look  at 
you,  and  you  seem  to  be  thinking  the  same  things  I  am.  I  don't 
know  whether  that  makes  me  Uke  you  or  hate  you,  but  anyway  it 
makes  me  give  you  credit  for  good  wit.  I  'm  not  exactly  stupid." 

"  I  've  noticed  that.  But  about  the  Prince  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  how  he  got  his  automobile  just  in  the  nick  of 
time?" 

"Yes,  I  can  guess;  but  maybe  it  would  n't  be  right." 

"  And  maybe  it  would.  Let 's  see." 

"  Well,  the  Countess  heard  favourably  from  her  lawyer  in  Den- 
ver on  Tuesday,  and  paid  down  something  in  advance  for  the 
Dalmatian  estate." 

"And  the  title.  Right  first  time.  The  'something'  was  eight 
thousand  dollars." 

"Phew!" 

"  That 's  just  the  word  for  it.  When  she 's  seen  the  place,  she  '11 
pay  the  rest  —  eight  thousand  more.  Quite  a  lot  for  those  gold 
crowns  on  the  luggage ;  but  we  all  have  our  dolls  with  eyes  to  open 
or  shut,  and  poor  Mamma  has  n't  had  any  chance  to  play  dolls 
till  just  lately.  She  's  busy  now  having  heaps  of  fun,  and  I  'm 
having  a  little,  too,  in  my  simple  childish  way.  Well,  so  long 
as  we  don't  interfere  with  each  other!  .  .  .  The  Prince  sees 
that  Mamma  can  afford  to  buy  dolls,  so  he  would  like  to  play 
with  her,  and  me,  and  —  " 

"  And  he  doesn't  want  Barrymore  and  me  in  the  playroom." 

"  I  thought  you  were  bright !  It  made  him  just  sick  to  think  of 
you  two  walking  off  with  us  from  under  his  nose.  There  was  his 
automobile  in  Puns,  and  there  was  he  here,  perfectly  useless,  be- 
cause I  'm  sure  he  'd  lent  the  auto  to  his  uncle. " 
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"To  his  uncle?"  I  echoed. 

Oh.  that  is  the  explanation  of  her  letter  to  me  " 

^«^- I  suspected  what  was  going  on.  but  she  H,H  n't.  I.     • 

Then  it  must  have  come  by  train  " 

I  pleaded  "twh"'  °°'  *"  '"*  ^°"  ''"^°  develop  LT^;.- 
?/l^,;    °\«'henyougrowup.you-" 
That  s  such  a  long  time  off.  I  don't  need  to  worry  yet  "  Miss 
^dder  .marked  demu^ly.  "Do  you  think  I  looT^  ^ 

"No.  but  you  talk  more."  said  I 
JHow  can  you  judgePWhatdo  you  know  about  little  girls  Kke 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  little  girls  like  you.  because  all 
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"  The  Prince  is  doing  his  best  too.  I  guess.  I  wonder  which  will 
learn  faster? 

"That  depends  partly  on  you.  But  I  should  have  thought  all 
Ins  time  was  taken  up  with  your  mother." 
"  Oh  my !  no.  He  wants  her  to  think  tliat.  But  you  see,  he  's  eot 

'"Tni""]'  *'"^  !5°y*^°«  ''^'  '°  ^^  •""  P'^nty  to  "P-™  for  me. 
and  Maida  too.  Do  you  know  what  he  called  us  to  a  friend  of  his 
in  this  hotel  ?  The  friend's  wife  told  her  maid,  and  she  passed  it 
on  to  our  Agnes,  who  repeated  it  to  me  because  we  were  sendinir 
her  away. '  Kid  Kidder.  Kiddest.'  I  'm  Kiddest.  of  course;  that^ 
easy  enough;  but  it  would  save  the  Prince  lots  of  trouble  and 
bnun-fag  if  he  only  knew  which  was  '  Rich. '  which '  Richer.'  and 
which 'Richest.  " 

"Heavens!"  I  ejan,lated.  "If  you  have  got  together  all  this 
mass  of  woridly  wisdom  at  thirteen,  what  will  you  have  accumu- 
lated at  twenty  ?  " 

"  It  all  depends  on  when  Mamma  allows  me  to  be  twenty  "  re- 
torted the  Httle  wretch.  And  what  lengths  this  indecently  frank 
conversation  might  have  reached  between  us  I  dare  not  think 
had  not  an  exclamation  from  Terry  cut  it  short. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that.  Countess,  and  Miss  Destroy  ?  Have 
I  won  the  bet  ?  "  he  was  demanding,  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  leather  jacket,  as  he  stood  to  survey  his  work 

If  I  had  not  infinite  behef  in  Terry's  true  Irish  ingenuity,  I 
would  have  considered  the  day  and  the  bet  both  lost  before  the 
test  had  been  essayed.  But  he  had  justified  mv  faith,  and  there  on 
the  almost  obhterated  Ones  of  the  motor-car.  behold  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place. 

On  one  step  the  "  Innovation  "  cabin-box  reared  itself  on  end 
hke  a  dwarfish  obehsk;  a  fat  hold-aU  adorned  each  mud-guard, 
wher*  It  lay  hke  an  underdone  suet  pudding;  the  two  huge 
dressing-bags  had  been  pushed  under  the  comer  seats  of  the 
tonneau.  which  fortumitely  was  of  generous  dimensions,  while 
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the  third  and  smallest  one 

P'aced  that  it  could  beZdZ7)ZT^  '"'^'"^'"^  --  - 

front  out  of  the  way.  UmbX  an/        °^''  °'  ^"'^'^  '"  the 

Ha,  ha,  ha!"  cri«?  l,«  ^  .  ^  ""^  '^^es. 
ance  of  the  car;  and  ^en  L^^^  •^^''  '""»'•"''  «» the  appear 
vowed  it  was  St.  Vitu's  Zce^if  '''''*^'  *°"«h  '  -°"W  W 
2;e;Ha.  ha.  the  autonTobtllLTr  '"fu-'^'''^  ^^  °^  » 
^arket-woman  going  home  Sth  S.  ^  "■?""'*  '°  "'"'*  «"  « 
month.  But  will  she  ever  yrf  home  P"W  Tt  P~""^'°"«  '°'  « 
^d  as  he  had  made  a  pr^ent  of  Ws  S  J^""^'  ^f""'"-^-' 
Iooke«-on  as  well  as  tottose  whom  ft  m^^^""  "^^' '°  "«  the 
pled  over  the  faces  of  the  v«rin.  *  «>neemed,  agrin  rio- 

"Urface  of  a  pond.  "^°"''  «"«'?*  «  a  breeze  ruffl^  ^^ 

H I  could  have  dono  n;=  u-  i 
«*ief  at  this  Jmr^S^""^^°-»<^ar.Kahnamis- 
would  have  stuck  at  notW^°IrtC?'*  "^  "^°'«'  ^"^-''Tl 
R-ance,  and,  besides.  the«^;e^*  ^'^^  "  ""P""'  Punishment  in 
?«h«.  hatpins.  Still,  it  was^ld  °  d   '*^'".''"''*'^  ^'^Pt  the 
rfnothkeamarket-woman,at£,£r7  "' *'^  *="  '"^^^^d, 
of  the  motor  world,  with  ifa  wSh,    f  1  '^^•^P"*«hle  old  tramp 
how,  as  if  it  we«  a  string  oST"'  '"^^'^^  '""P^d  on  an/ 
Pnnce  not  only  for  his  im^r^ufn^ni'^''^  ""''  ^  J'-ted  the 
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sible  for  you  to  tour  with  him  under  such  conditions,  which  are 
surely  not  what  you  had  a  right  to  expect.  If  you  Trill  go  with  me, 
that "  —  pointing  a  derisive  finger  at  the  Panhard — "  can  follow 
with  the  luggage." 

Mrs.  Kidder  shook  her  auburn  head,  though  her  dimples  were 
obscured,  and  a  pinkness  of  complexion  for  which  she  had  not 
paid  betrayed  the  fact  that  her  airumr  propre  was  writhing  under 
this  ordeal.  Poor  little  woman,  I  really  pitied  her,  for  even  with 
my  slight  knowledge  of  her  character,  I  guessed  that  she  had 
dreamed  of  the  sensation  the  departure  en  automobile  of  a  party 
so  distinguished  would  create  at  the  hotel.  She  had  confidingly 
judged  the  charms  of  the  advertised  car  from  those  of  the  adver- 
tisers, and  this  was  her  reward.  Could  we  blame  her  if,  in  the 
bitterness  of  mortification,  she  yielded  to  the  allurement  of  that 
glittering  car  which  was  our  detractor's  best  aigumeiit  ?  But  she 
was  loyal  on  the  rack. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  never  backed  out  of  anything  yet,  and  I  'm 
not  going  to  now.  Besides,  we  don't  want  to,  do  we,  girls  ?  Sir 
Ralph's  automobile  is  just  as  nice  as  it  can  be,  and  it 's  our  fault, 
not  his,  or  Mr.  Barrymore's,  if  we  've  got  a  little  more  luggage 
than  we  were  told  we  ought  to  take.  I  guess  we  '11  get  along  all 
right  as  soon  as  we  're  used  to  it,  and  we  shall  have  the  time  of 
our  lives." 

"  Mamma,  you  're  a  brick,  and  I  'm  glad  Papa  married  you," 
was  Beechy's  peean  of  praise. 

"And  I  think  the  way  our  things  are  arranged  looks  really 
gracefvl,"  said  Miss  Destrey.  "  Mr.  Barrymore  has  won  that  bet 
easily,  has  n't  he,  Kitty  and  Beechy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  came  faintly  from  the  Countess  and  cordially  from' the 
child.  And  I  whistled  "  Hail,  the  Conquering  Hero"  sotto  voce,  a.s 
Dalmar-Kalm,  with  a  smile  hke  a  dose  of  asafoetida,  counted 
out  the  amount  of  his  lost  wager. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  squaring  his  shoulders  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain,  "you  are  three  brave  ladies  to  trust  yourselves  in  a 
machine  without  room,  speed,  or  power  to  cross  the  Alps." 
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Beechy.  "But  I  do  Sa  '  „.^    ^        **'  traveller,."  said 
vented  for  aotorisU  "  ""''  ""^""^  '^°t  °"«ht  to  beTn- 

"  I  shall  do  better  than  that  I  .fc.n  i, 
»hall  go  with  you  aa  a  su^^n  at  "h^  ^°"' P"'^'"« ''«»*•  I 
returned  the  Prince,  wither  of  "/TP^nX  "^  «oldie«." 
shall  keep  as  near  CaJ  ^tZl  T""^  '"'"^'-  "  That  is.  I 
load  can  Vossibly  k«D  t!f«  »  ^^''^'^''-P"^^'  ^«'  '^'h  a  li^ht 
fitted  to  J^T  ^  °  °  *''''''''•  '^*''  three  times  the  load  if  ^ 

-StSirp^Sbr"'""'"'"'^  '°  ^— ."  glibly  ,.- 

cheerfSs.^-riij-d'rrt^i  ''^-^  ^*^  -''"-•^ 

which  may  prove  useful  for  to^"  he ^0^"  "  •^°"  °'  "'P« 
those  Alps  he  seems  to  think  sof^  V.  m  •  ' '''""  °^"  """"e  »' 
-  er  -  follow  us.  If  I  'm  not  mU^''''''^.'"  «=•"«  »>«  d«=ides  to 
Pesta.  made  in  Vienna  I  Si^"         '  ^'"''''  ^°"'  '""'o'  i"  a 

i-is^tt'tr -^r::";^^^^^^^  ^-^^  -^-e  ^^  the 

order."  P™^  ""^  y«'  turned  out.  It  was  a  special 

te«.^Toirw  Et ?f.^"^^'  '"^^  ^^  "'*  «°"'  ""-'  ««'- 
cems  us  or  not,  but  we  shall  perhaD^«r  *?f "y*»^"e  '^at  con- 
Now,  ladies,  I  think  everrthJ^  •  T  '^f  *""ber  it  sooner  or  later 
to  keep  us  any  ^7^ wouW  '"'fr  "'"'  *''^'*  '^ ""'hing 
thi^the  best  p  Je  beSrtrdrirb't- ""'  ""-^  ^^^ 

j:-nStnri'e':;i;'^X^^^^ 

"and  I  could  n't  let  Be^y  ehW  m  -^  """"^  ^"-  ^^dder; 
and  can  do  as  she  hk^  "  "  ^•"•*"  "  ^"^  °^"  "nistress. 

a^tifd^t^-fiisi;^^^^^^^^^^ 

hjn.  sell  his  car  and  grow  Si "    It  ^"  '^""  '«'^«  '<* 
That  idea  shaU  be  ^ppedtlf^TLTbu^ '°  """*  ^"«^ 
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"  I  fear  I  should  take  up  too  much  room  in  the  tonneau,"  I 
suggested  with  feigned  meekness.  "  You  ladies  had  better  have  it 
all  to  yourselves,  and  then  you  can  be  comfortable.  Terry  and  I, 
on  the  driver's  seat,  will  act  as  a  kind  of  screen  for  you  against 
the  wind." 

"  But  you  really  don't  take  up  nearly  as  much  room  as  Maida 
does  in  her  thick  motor-coat,"  said  Mrs.  Kidder.  "If  she 's  not 
afraid  —  " 

"Of  course  I  'm  not  afraid!"  cut  in  Maida. 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  it  would  be  nicer  if  Sir  Ralph  sat  with  us, 
Beechy,"  went  on  Mrs.  Kidder,  "unless  it  would  bore  him." 

Naturally  I  had  to  protest  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  what  I  most  desired,  had  I  dared  to  consult 
my  own  selfish  wishes.  And  I  had  to  see  the  Vestal  Virgin  (look- 
ing incredibly  interesting  with  her  pure  face  and  dark  eyes 
framed  with  ihe  motor-hood)  helped  to  seat  herself  in  fatal  prox- 
imity to  my  unfortunate  friend.  Talk  of  a  powder  magazine  and  a 
lighted  match! — well,  there  you  have  the  situation  as  I  felt  it, 
though  I  was  powerless  for  the  moment  to  avert  a  catastrophe. 
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T  *i^^,^ '^"' *!;!'«  *«'««JH«  could  surt  twenty  mi„. 
^l„„  rw     « '^^  °'  "^  **''«"^  '°  «="d.  and  one 

s?j.":nT-t-tn;r :;r  ^^'  ^-"'  ^ 

Beechy  and  her  mother  had  the  two  comer  seats  in  thp  «w>„ 

.t^'."'ra:X;rhe'l^^^^^^^^^         ^^^ 

one  else  you  read  of  over  your  morning  coffee,  murmurinir  "  Dear 
me  how  homd !    befo,*  you  take  ^er  ^p.  ^'       '" 

lerty  started  the  car,  and  thoiMk  i'»  r..^^  a 

At  our  firrt  fc,e  p*nther  bcH«d.  Mrs.  Kidder  half  rose  in  her 
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■eat  and  leued  my  right  ami,  while  Beechy's  little  hand  clutched 
anxiouily  at  my  left  knee. 

"  Oh,  mercy ! "  the  Countess  exclaimed.  "Tell  him  not  to  go  so 
fast  — oh,  quick  t  we  'U  be  kiUed." 

"  No,  we  won't.  Don't  be  frightened;  it 's  all  right,"  I  answered 
soothingly,  primed  by  my  late  experience  in  leaving  the  Chalet 
des  Pins.  "  Why,  we  're  going  slowly  —  crawling  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  —  " 

"Fifteen!"  laughed  our  chauffeur  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Fifteen  miles  an  hour,"  I  amended  my  sentence  wondering 
in  what  way  the  shock  of  surprise  had  affected  the  Vestal  Viigin. 
Somehow  I  could  n't  fancy  her  clawing  weakly  at  any  part  of 
Terry's  person.  "  You  would  n't  have  us  go  slower,  would  you  ? 
The  Prince  is  sure  to  be  watching." 

"Oh,  I  don't  hurw,"  wailed  Mrs.  Kidder.  "  I  did  n't  think  it 
would  be  like  this.  Is  n't  it  aWful  ? " 

"  I  believe  I  —  I  'm  going  to  like  it  by-and-by,"  gasped  Beechy, 
her  eyes  as  round  as  half-crowns,  and  as  big.  "  Maida,  have  you 
tairUedf" 

Miss  Destrey  looked  back  into  the  tonneau,  her  face  pale,  but 
radiant.  "  I  would  n't  waste  time  fainting,"  said  she.  "  I  'm  buck- 
ling on  my  wings." 

"Wish  she  were  a  coward!"  I  thought.  "Terry  hates  'em  like 
poison,  and  would  never  forgive  her  if  she  did  n't  worship  motor- 
ing at  the  first  go-off."  As  for  me,  I  have  always  found  a  certain 
{uquant  charm  in  a  timid  woman.  There  is  a  subtle  flattery  in  her 
almost  unconscious  appeal  to  superior  courage  in  man  which  is 
perhaps  especially  sweet  to  an  undersized  chap  like  me ;  and  I  had 
never  felt  more  kindly  to  the  Countess  and  her  daughter  than  I 
did  at  this  moment. 

As  Lothair  with  his  Corisande,  I  "  soothed  and  sustained  their 
agitated  frames  "  so  successfully,  that  the  appealing  hands  stole 
back  to  their  respective  laps,  but  not  to  rest  in  peace  for  long. 
The  car  breasted  the  small  hill  at  the  top  of  the  Cap,  sturdily, 
and  we  sped  on  towards  Mentone,  which,  with  its  twin,  sickle 
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bays,  was  suddenly  disclosed  lik*  .  •«.«        .1. 
curtains  have  been'  norJSX^ri^ir  'fh  '"^  ^""'1  "'" 
beautiful  little  town,  with  it,  bu,  Wun7  f  i         ''"^'"*  °'  "■" 
called  forth  quavering  exrUm.r/''''"'"^"''"''"°Wns. 

«ers;  but  a  ^'^^ZZZlZZZ':il\^T'^  '^'^"■ 
.treet  of  Mentone.  weaviuK  our  sw.7t 7.1  Mw«n  "''^  •  "*  ' 
going  electric  trams,  all  the  eood  wolk  7hL  .T""^  "»«* 

be  done  over  again.  "*  accomplished  had  to 

^'i'^s:::ij^:r^^^'^  '-«-«•  i"  »•«  mis- 
car  .  going  to  ™n  uTd^lTp  A^r  ht  "TnXr  "'-^ 
from  behind.  They  '11  crush  us  between  thl  Mr  T.iT"""* 

laughing  /"  '  °"  ""'P"  —  why  you  're 
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I     ' 


MMinen,  mnd  I  was  nther  lony  than  otherwiie  when  the  mari- 
nen  began  to  find  their  own  bMnngi.  They  mw  that,  though 
their  eicapei  teemed  to  be  by  the  breadth  of  a  hair,  they  always 
were  eHcapes,  and  that  no  one  was  anxious  except  themselves. 
They  probably  remembered,  also,  that  we  were  not  pioneers  iu 
the  sport  of  motoring;  that  some  thousands  of  other  people  had 
done  what  we  were  doing  now,  if  not  worse,  and  still  lived  to  tell 
the  tale  —  with  exaggerations. 

Presently  the  strained  look  left  their  faces;  their  bodies  became 
leM  rigid;  and  when  they  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  shops 
and  villas  I  knew  that  the  worst  was  over.  My  arm  and  knee  felt 
lonely  and  deserted,  as  if  their  mission  in  life  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  they  were  now  mere  obstacles,  occupying  unneces- 
sary space  in  the  tonneau. 

As  for  Terry,  I  could  see  by  the  set  of  his  shoulders  and  the 
way  he  held  his  head  that  he  iras  pleased  with  life,  for  he  is  one 
of  those  persons  who  shows  his  feelings  in  his  back.  He  had 
fought  against  the  idea  of  this  trip,  but  now  that  the  idea  was 
crystallizing  into  fact  he  was  happy  in  spite  of  himself.  After  all, 
what  could  he  ask  for  that  he  had  not  at  this  moment  f  The 
steering  wheel  of  his  beloved  motor  (preserved  fur  him  by  my 
cunning)  under  his  hand;  beside  him  a  plucky  and  beautiful  girl; 
behind  him  a  devoted  friend;  in  front,  the  fairest  country  in  the 
world,  and  a  road  which  would  lead  him  to  the  Alps  and  to  Pied- 
mont; to  stately  Milan  and  to  the  blue,  rapturous  reaches  of 
Como;  a  road  that  would  beckon  him  on  and  on,  past  villages 
sleeping  under  cypresses  on  sunny  hillsides  to  Verona,  the  dty  of 
the  "star-crossed  lovers;"  to  Giotto's  Padua,  and  by  peerless 
Venice  to  strange  Dalmatia,  where  Christian  and  Moslem  look 
distrustfully  into  one  anothers'  eyes. 

What  all  this  would  be  to  Terry  I  knew,  even  though  he  was 
playing  a  part  distasteful  to  him ;  for  if  he  had  missed  being  bom 
an  Irishman,  and  had  reconciled  it  to  his  sense  of  humour  to  be 
bora  at  all,  he  would  certainly  have  been  bora  an  Italian.  He 
loves  Italy;  he  breathes  the  air  as  the  air  of  home,  drawn  grate- 
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Juljy  Into  the  lung,  irfu*  .  long  .b.ence.  He  leaned  to  .pedt 

he  dutanguwhed  himself  at  Oxford,  .nd  Itidi«,  history  w«  to 

at  the  time  that  he  was  "improving  his  mind  "  bv  raadin.  ii  1.- 
would  probably  have  .hut  up  the  book  in  ^  J^  '**'*  "* '"' 

thouIhT.  11"  ""^r  '"]^'  ™"'"^y  *°  "^'^^  ^'  wero  goim.. 
tonng  had  been  done  in  Fmn,.-:  I.ul  I  knew  that  he  wouW  r^^ 
m  v«,t.„g  once  more  the  pla<c.  he  loved.  i„  ;,i.  ,„J'^  "^*' 

w«  evUly  f.«.nated  by  a  dog  whioh  ...m-d  bent  o„  co^anSS 
miiade  under  our  car.  and  it  wa.  Beech,  who  au.werod  * 

We  ve  never  been  anywhere  before,  «„v  of  u.,"  .he  Mid 
Mamma  and  I  only  had  our  machinery '^t  ru,ni4  .T.^ 

mA  ^'   t       '  u^"**'  ~  "'"'  "  ""  °««hanical  doll  like  u. 
But  do  you  faiow  the  play  about  the  sUtue  that  came  to  Kfe" " 
vralatea  ?  "  I  .uggested. 

tul  %^^  "  '"""  "  '"'  *=«"  •■«'  "'' »°  -  t»™«»  E 
of  Z^M-f."  ^^  ?r°  '"  ^  '*"*"'^  '"  '»^''*™;  fo'  th^"  hint. 

"  What  she  mean.  ?  " 

evir/"'  *°  *°  '""''  '""^  "^  *""'*^  '°*°  '  '*•*"'•  '''™^«'  »<» 

coId^S  !k  *"'"  '^°  ^'."^  *"  *"  K*''  •^'»«»«=<'  herself  for  • 
colder  fate  than  a  umon  with  a  happy-go-lucky  Irishman  as  poo^ 
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as  herself,  but  somehow  I  was  not  glad.  Watching  the  light  glint 
on  a  tendril  of  spun  gold  which  had  blown  out  frrm  the  motor- 
hood,  I  could  not  wish  her  young  heart  to  be  turned  to  marble  in 
that  mysterious  future  to  which  Beechy  Kidder  hinted  she  was 
self -destined. 

"  Perhaps  I  'd  better  make  love  to  her  myself,"  was  the  sug- 
gestion that  flashed  into  my  mind;  but  innate  canniness  sturdily 
pushed  it  out  again.  With  my  seven  hundred  a  year,  and  The  Ri- 
viera Sun  only  just  beginning  to  ahed  a  few  golden  beams,  I 
could  not  afford  to  take  a  penniless  beauty  o£f  Terry's  hands, 
even  to  save  him  from  a  disastrous  marriage  or  her  from  the 
fate  of  Galatea. 

Yet  what  a  day  it  was  in  which  to  live  and  love,  and  motor 
over  perfect  roads  through  that  radiant  summer-land  which  the 
Ligurians  loved,  the  Romans  conquered,  and  the  modem  world 
comes  from  afar  to  see. 

Though  it  was  early  in  April,  with  Easter  but  a  few  days  be- 
hind us,  the  sky,  the  air,  the  flowers,  belonged  to  June  —  a  rare, 
rich  June  to  praise  in  poetry  or  song.  Billows  of  roses  suiged  over 
old  pink  and  yellow  stucco  walls,  or  a  soaring  flame  of  scarlet 
geranium  ran  along  their  tops  devouring  trails  of  ivy  with  a  hun- 
dred fiery  tongues.  White  villas  were  dr  .  i  with  gorgeous  pano- 
ply of  purple-red  bougain villea ;  the  breei,e  in  our  faces  was  sweet 
with  the  scent  of  lemon  blossoms  and  a  heavier  under-tone  of 
white-belled  datura.  Far  away,  over  that  polished  floor  of  lapis- 
lazuli  which  was  the  sea,  summer  rain-clouds  boiled  up  above 
the  horizon,  blue  with  the  soft  grey-blue  of  violets;  and  in  the 
valleys,  between  homed  or  pointed  mountains,  we  saw  spurts  of 
golden  rain  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 

What  a  world!  How  good  to  be  in  it,  to  be  "in  the  picture  " 
because  one  had  youth,  and  was  not  hideous  to  look  upon.  How 
good  to  be  in  n  motor-car.  This  last  thought  made  the  chorus  at 
the  end  of  each  verse  for  me.  I  was  very  glad  I  had  put  that  ad- 
vertisement in  The  Riviera  Sun,  and  that "  Kid,  Kidder,  and  Kid- 
dest "  had  been  before  any  one  else  in  answering  it. 
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thatch'*  r'r  T!7  *'"•"«  "^"^  ^^"^y  tW-^.  and  I  knew 
^t,f  they  hstened  the  others  could  hear  him  too   This  wLweU 

guineas  a  day.  and  I  should  have  been  embarraMed  had  I  ^  th! 

ch„  5  n'V^y '^'^  of  proprietorship  in  th^man  as  my 

and  the  handsome  Pagan  who  had  loved  the  Christian  maiden 
wh,le  he  descnbed  the  exquisite  walks  to  be  found  up  Wdden  val ' 
leys  among  the  serrated  mountains  behind  MentoWand  en- 
la^ed  upon  the  charms  of  picnics  with  donkeys  and  linch  ba^ 
p^:^''^''"°P'^^''°''^'^"'P'-'-*-'iet»^v?:ita^d 
He  seemed  well  up  in  the  history  of  the  Grimaldis  and  that  ex- 
hadlT      H^'^r  ^'"*"°^  """^  l^nd-crusted  Roqu^i,"e 

teJ  ^Cut-  TV  '^"''"'^'  P""'^-  °^  thatllame  as 
weU  as  Hercules  s  rock,  Monaco,  still  their  own.  He  knew  or^,^ 

tended  to  know  the  p„=cise  date  when  Napoleon  III' fiE 
Sr^  T7-  '""°,'*'"^-'  IWy  as  the  priL  of  help  S 
whio^l    Austa  Altogether,  I  was  so  pleLed  with  the  w^Tn 

ms  wages  had  he  been  my  paid  chauffeur. 

We  sfammed  past  Englishmen  and  English  or  American  rirb 
.n  Panama  hats,  on  their  way  to  bathe  or  play  tenmV^n  2 
^nds  we  heard  the  English  tongue.  Skirti^  tte  Old  Tow^ 

S  s^r  "El"  "^  "''"^"  "°^  °'  ''*'"^'  -^  ^-^"^  ^he  East  Z' 

and  so  rhmbed  up  to  the  French  side  of  the  Pont  St.  Louis    ^' 

Now  for  some  red  tape,"  explained  Teny.  "  When  I  came  to 

thl^V^H^^  fL°S  P^f*"  ""  ^"^°°'  ^'•«'«  apparently 
£  L  ;ra^"'T'.°"'.r  *'«=,Co-tess  doesn  'tcare'L  come 
Dack  into  France,  I  hope  it  won't  matter  much." 

la!ri!l  Ttl  "/'^r^  '°"°««d  out  of  his  Httle  whitewashed 
l«r.  and  asked  for  that  which  Teny  had  just  said  he  had 
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"I  have  no  papers."  Terry  informed  him,  with  a  smile  so 
agreeable  that  one  hoped  it  might  take  away  the  sting. 

"But  you  intend  to  return  to  France?"  persisted  the  official, 
who  evidently  gave  even  a  foreigner  credit  for  wishing  to  rush 
back  to  the  best  country  on  earth  with  as  little  delay  aa  possi- 
ble. 

"  No,"  said  Terry  apologetically.  "  We  are  on  our  way  to  Italy 
and  Austria,  and  may  go  eventually  to  England  by  the  Hook  of 
Holland." 

The  do/uanier  gave  us  up  as  hopeless,  with  a  resigned  shrug  of 
his  shoulders.  He  vanished  into  his  lair,  consulted  a  superior  offi- 
cer, and  after  a  long  delay  returned  with  the  news  that  we  must 
pay  ten  centimes,  probably  as  a  penance  for  our  mulish  stupidity 
in  leaving  France. 

I  dropped  a  penny  into  his  palm. 

"  Will  you  have  a  receipt  for  this  sum  ? '  he  asked. 

"  No,  thanks,"  I  smiled.  "  I  baive  infinite  trust  in  your 
integrity." 

"  Perhaps  we  'd  better  get  the  rceeiyt  ail  the  same,"  said 
Terry.  "  I  've  never*  been  paperleas  bdare,  and  there  may  be 
some  fuss  or  oAer." 

"  It  to<^  them  twenty  minutes  to  decide  about  their  silly  ten 
centimes,"  said  the  Countess  "  and  it  will  ti^  them  twenty  more 
at  least  to  make  out  a  receipt  for  it.  Do  let 's  go  on,  if  he  *11  let  us. 
I  'm  dying  to  see  what 's  on  the  other  side  of  this  bridge.  We 
have  n't  been  over  into  Italy  before;  there  was  so  much  to  do  in 
Nice  and  Monte  Cario." 

"All  right,  we  'U  risk  it,  then,  as  you  wish  it,"  Teny  agreed; 
and  our  prophetic  souls  did  not  even  turn  over  in  their  sleep. 

On  we  went,  up  the  steep  hill  which,  with  our  load,  we  were 
obliged  to  climb  so  slowly  that  Terry  and  I  were  ashamed  for  the 
car,  and  tried  diplomatically  to  make  it  appew  that,  had  we 
liked,  we  could  have  flown  up  with  undiminished  speed. 

Teny  pmnted  out  objects  of  interest  here  and  tbere.  I  ques- 
tioned him  rapi(fly  and  he,  playing  into  my  hand,  answered  as 


Ai  he  spoke  a  doiianier  lounged  oul  of  hig  little 
u-hitewashed  latr 


fo 
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quickly. «,  th.t,  if  our  wheeb  lagged,  our  tongue,  gave  the  effect 

trf  keeping  up  a  rattling  pace.  "8  "g-^eweenect 

-Don't  you  think  there  's  something  particuUrir  interesting 

Kff^'t„:^ll*?;r!!^.™  •"*"  ""»•  .»"*  '«-  tte  other. 


Uiat  p«ple  hving  within  teo  yart.  of  each  other  are  reauv  to  «> 
to  w„  over  them  He™,  for  „rt.-ce,  though  thefi™t^^g  ofl 
St  tllL""^  ^^k"*^  '^  •'«'  ^^  view,  the  ^^' 
r«™^ -?f  ^.  "°™'  ^-  '"^  »»«'  the  Italian  couMry  fc«k8 
compamd  to  the  l„^ri«,t  cultivation  we  >  l^^Zb^J^ 
We  re  tu™,^  „ur  back,  now  on  ccy  eo»rfort,  weJ^-tept  ro^' 
hdy  house,,  hdy  peoph-:  and  we  „  on  «r  „ay  to  m«»Tj^' 

face.     Yet  much  a«  I  «««  Kra-ee.  .  s  to  It^  I  gi^  ^ 
J'^'^5  "*  ^"*''^- "  I  fl->g  back  the   bail  to  hkd   " I  -^ 

2Z^^^  rr^  '"'*•**  "^  ''"'*™-  ««1  *^  covering 
^  fe«t  thick:  while  another  whole  people  j^  „und  a  J^ 
i«pkc6^er  fier^ly  dea^  bra.,  bed^.  s^  n^it^ 

«dbknketahghta.-.,love.ikitnob«lyh^S^: 
#»^««1  tl«.t  q««ia..  wWch  may  be  far  u^or.  im^tTn 
so^  the  profound  -y^.n.  of  racial  diffemices  than  itZid 


J^IT'  ^"^  ^'^  "^  economic^,  and  I  reckle«i  and  ex- 
travagant?    inquired  Terry.  > 

"  Because  I  come  from  the  country  that  took  over  England 
^d  you  from  the  country  that  England  took  over. "  I  ex^S' 
But  Terry  on  y  laughed,  being  too  busy  to  pick  up  thesis 
ft.r  hi.  native  land.  "  Probably  that '.  abo  wh^I  'm  a  ch^uS 
wh^le  you  re  an  editor. "  he  added,  and  Mi»  Dea,«y',  little  n^ 
and  long  curve  of  dark  eyelarii.  «en  by  «  in^  e^^ 
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the  sympathy  which  one  young  soul  in  misfortune  must  feel  for 
another. 

"  Now  we  're  in  Italy, "  he  went  on.  "  What  I  said  is  coming 
true  already.  Look  at  these  carts  crawling  to  meet  us  down  the 
hill.  The  harness  seems  to  be  a  mere  collection  of '  unconsidered 
trifles,'  picked  up  accidently  by  the  drivers;  bits  of  leather, 
string  and  rope.  And  the  road  you  see  is  strewn  with  loose 
stones,  though  a  few  metres  further  back  it  was  so  smooth  one 
might  dance  on  it.  In  dear,  lazy  Italy,  steam-rollers  are  almost  as 
unknown  as  dragons.  In  most  districts,  if  one  wants  to  mend  a 
road,  one  dumps  some  stones  on  it,  and  trusts  to  luck  and  traffic 
to  have  them  eventually  ground  in.  But  luckily  our  tyres  are  al- 
most as  trustworthy  as  the  Bank  of  England,  and  we  don't  need 
to  worry  about  the  roads. " 

At  the  pink  Italian  custom  house  Terry  got  down  and  van- 
ished within,  to  pay  the  deposit  and  receive  certain  documents 
without  which  we  could  not "  circulate  "  on  Italian  soil.  Far  above 
our  heads  looked  down  the  old,  brown  keep  of  the  Grimaldis, 
once  lords  of  all  the  azure  coast;  below  us  glittered  Mentone, 
pink  and  blue  and  golden  in  the  sun;  beyond  Monte  Carlo  sat 
throned,  siren-like,  upon  her  rock. 

Terry  had  scarcely  engaged  the  attention  of  the  officials  when 
the  buzz  of  a  motor,  livelier  and  more  nervous  than  our  faithful 
"  thrum,  thrum, "  called  to  us  to  turn  our  heads;  and  there  was 
Prince  Dalmar-Kalm's  brilliant  car  flying  up  the  hill,  even  as  we 
had  wished  to  fly. 

The  Prince  stopped  his  motor  close  to  ours,  to  speak  with 
the  Countess  sitting  alone  in  it,  and  announced  that  he  would 
have  overtaken  us  long  ago,  had  he  not  found  himself  obliged  to 
pause  for  a  talk  with  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie. 

This  announcement  much  impressed  Mrs.  Kidder,  who  doubt- 
less realized  more  fully  than  before  her  good  fortune  in  having 
such  a  distinguished  personage  for  a  travelling  companion. 

He  stood  leaning  on  the  side  of  our  luggage-wreathed  vehicle, 
with  an  air  of  charming  condescension.  There  was  no  need  for 
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him  to  hurry  oyer  the  formalities  of  the  daua,u,  he  said,  for  even 

.f  he  were  considerably  behind  us  in  starting,  he  would  cateh  u^ 

up  soon  after  we  had  reached  UMortola  «=  «'°"'<1 -^'teh  us 

Thus  beguiled,  the  half-hour  occupied  by  the  leisurely  official. 

ant?oL'kt*."T''  "^n  "'"'  "^'"S  '^'  ~'  -!*  L  Z^. 
FW  r  W  *"  ""''•  P^"^  "°*  *°°  '""iouoly  for  the  lad^ 
Fmally.  the  Pnnce  saw  us  off,  smiling  a  "  turned-down  sm^le  "  ai 

lik^ilSlirtbT^T!."''  that'everlasting  hill.  S  ™n 
like  a  shelf  along  the  face  of  the  great  grey  cliff  of  lock. 

silv^"™  r*  T,''  "T'  ^rr^  *^'  «"''^'"'  ^^^  ^th  blue  and 
sUver  gauze  and  fnnged  it  daintily  with  a  foam  of  lace 

thJr^^'/  "^^T*  *^'°''  l**'^  '"  ""  '^"^^y  "ft"  a". "  exclaimed 

^i^°"^^-  7"^  "^  '^'  P""'y  ««'«  M-Jte-  cross  above  the 
road,  and  that  fine  school-house  —  " 

''M,  but  we  -re  in  Hanbury-land  now, "  I  said 
Ha»fcury-land  ?  I  nerer  heard  of  it.  Is  it  a  little  ind«»nH-.t 
pnncipaEty  m.e  Mo„«»aP    But  how  funny  i!  12^' " 
St^""^"*  °^'  sandwiched  in  right  her^  between  It^ 

"The  lord  of  the  land  is  an  Englishman,  and  a  benevolent 
one,  a  sort  o    fairj-  god-father  to  the  p«,r  in  aU  the  ™ 

Tthe  ™      '^°:'J''''"  ''""'*  '""^  Hanbuiy-land  mention^ 
ZT     J;!  "T'*.^'*=^^  ■*  ^  ^^  ^•^'  fortunately  for  its  inhat 

Hace   La  Mortola  is  a  great  show  place,  for  the  pubKc  a„  L 

nil  T '"  mIT'^'"  '^''y"  ^  ^^"^  ^  *"  "  ""-  "f  them,  but 
perhaps  they  will  let  us  see  the  garden,  nevertheless.  Shall  I  adc  »" 

pJn.r  '"  7  ■"i°'l  that,  if  we  stopped,  we  might  miss  the 
Pnnce  as  well  as  see  the  garden,  so  that  we  shouldbe  kiUing  two 

e^7'^r'  '*"'"'■  ."'^  '  ""  S'-^  ^^''^  "><=  Countess^ught 
eagerly  at  the  suggestion  that  we  should  beg  for  a  glmip«  ofLa 
Mortola,  a  pUce  famed  throughout  EuropJ  K^P«"^« 


it 
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Permission  was  given;  the  big  iron  gates  swung  op«»  to  admit 
us.  We  entered,  and  a  moment  later  were  descemMag  a  hNin 
flight  of  stone  steps  to  terraces  far  below  the  level  of  the  Nad 
where  the  car  stood  waiting  our  rttam. 

Had  Aladdin  rubbed  his  lantp  in  the  days  before  his  anfortu- 
nate  misunderstanding  with  the  TS«ni  and  demandrf  the  most 
beautiful  of  gardens,  the  fulfilwwnt  of  his  wish  co«M  have  taken 
no  fairer  form  than  this.  Strwige,  tropical  ftowees.  vivid  w  flame, 
burned  in  green  recesses;  water-sprites  upse*  their  cadcets  of 
pearls  over  rock-shelves  into  transKicent  poob  where  lilies  lay 
asleep,  dreaming  of  their  own  pale  bea«ty.  Long,  green  pergolas, 
starred  with  flowi  "ramed  blue-vwled  pirtwres  of  distant  coast- 
line, and  medi«\  ai  strongholds  colourea  i.rth  the  same  burnt  um- 
ber as  the  WHs  which  they  stood,  gteiomed  and  glowed  across  a 
cobalt  sea. 

There  is  nothing  that  pleases  the  normal  male  more  than  to  be 
able  to  point  out  objects  worthy  of  interest  or  admiration  to  the 
female  of  his  kind.  Since  ti*«e  immemorial,  have  not  landscape- 
pictures  in  books  of  travel  been  filled  in,  in  the  foreground,  with 
the  figures  of  men  showing  the  scenery  to  women  ?  Did  any  one 
ever  see  such  a  work  of  art  representing  a  woman  as  indicating 
any  point  of  view  to  a  man  ?  No  doubt  many  could  have  done  so; 
and  the  ladies  in  the  frictures  had  probably  noticed  the  objecta  in 
question  before  their  male  escorU  pointed  to  them;  but  knowing 
the  amiable  weakness  ot  the  other  sex,  they  poUtely  reframed 
from  saying,  "  Oh,  we  saw  that  long  ago. " 

Thus  did  Terry  and  I,  after  the  conventional  traditions  of  our 
species,  lead  our  little  party  through  avenues  of  cypresses,  to  oivn 
lock-spaces,  or  among  a  waving  sea  of  roses  to  battle-grounds  of 
rare  cacti,  with  writhing  arms  Uke  octopi  transformed  into  plants. 
Here,  peering  down  into  a  kind  of  dyke,  paved  with  rough  tes- 
selation.  we  vied  with  each  other  in  telling  our  charges  that  this 
waa  the  old  Roman  road  to  Gaul,  the  Aurelian  Way.  over 
which  JuUus  Ctesar,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Dante,  and  other 
great  ones  passed.  Then  we  showed  them  one  of  Napoleon's  old 
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gum,  covered  Trith  sheila,  w  when  it  was  fished  out  of  the  sea. 
We  enlarged  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  no  tree,  shrub,  or  blos- 
som on  the  known  face  of  the  earth  of  which  a  specimen  did  not 
grow  at  La  Mortola;  and  when  we  had  wandered  for  an  hour  in 
the  garden  without  seeing  half  there  was  to  see,  we  climbed  the 
long  flight  of  steps  again,  congratulating  ounelves  —  Teny  and  I 
—  that  we  had  played  Dalmar-Kalm  rather  a  neat  trick.  The 
crowd  of  villagers  who  had  clustered  round  our  car  outside  the 
entrance  gates  would  screen  it  from  the  Prince  as  he  flashed  by, 
and  he  would  go  on  and  on,  wondering  how  we  had  contrived  to 
get  so  far  ahead. 

Our  way  would  take  us,  after  passing  through  Ventimiglia,  up 
the  Roya  Valley  which  Terry  had  decided  upon  as  a  route  be- 
cause of  its  wild  and  unspoiled  beauty,  different  from  anything 
that  our  pan  cngers  could  have  seen  in  their  brief  experience  of 
the  Riviera.  But  as  there  were  no  inns  which  offered  decent  en- 
tertainment for  man  or  automobile  within  reasonable  distance, 
we  were  to  lunch  at  Ventimiglia,  and  no  arrangement  had  been 
made  with  Dalmar-Kalm  concerning  this  halt.  His  confidence— 
perhaps  well  founded— in  the  superiority  of  his  speed  over  ours 
had  led  him  to  believe  that  he  could  pause  at  our  side  for  consul- 
tation whenever  he  wished.  Therefore,  we  had  left  Cap  Martin 
without  much  discussion  of  plans.  Mrs.  Kidder  was  of  opinion 
that  we  would  find  him  waiting  in  front  of  the  "  best  hotel  in  Ven- 
timiglia," with  an  excellent  luncheon  ordered. 

"  The  best  hotel  in  Ventimiglia ! "  poor  lady,  she  had  an  awak- 
ening before  her.  Not  only  was  there  no  Prince,  but  tht  le  was  no 
best  hotel.  Old  Ventimiglia,  in  iU  huddled  picturesqueness,  must 
delight  any  man  with  eyes  in  his  head;  new  Ventimiglia  must  dis- 
gust any  man  with  a  vacancy  under  his  belt.  As  we  sat  in  the 
shabby  dining-room  of  a  seventh-rate  inn  (where  the  flies  set  an 
example  of  attentiveness  the  waiters  did  not  follow),  pretending 
to  eat  macaroni  hard  as  walking-sticks  and  veal  reduced  to  chif- 
fons, I  feared  the  courage  of  our  employers  would  fail.  They 
could  never,  in  all  their  well-ordered  American  lives,  have  known 
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anything  lo  abominable  ai  this  experience  into  which  we  had 
lured  them,  promising  a  pilgrimage  of  pleasure.  But  the  chwm- 
ingly  dressed  beings,  who  looked  Bke  birds  of  paradise  ahghtcd 
by  mistake  in  a  pigsty,  made  sport  of  the  squalor  which  we  had 
expected  to  evoke  their  rage. 

"  Dear  me.  I  wish  we  'd  brought  some  chewing  gum,  was 
Beechy's  one  sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  the  meal,  and  Maida  and 
the  Countess  laughed  merrily  at  everything,  even  the  flies,  which 
they  thought  did  not  know  their  own  power  as  well  as  American 

.flies 

"We  "ve  some  lovely  cakes  and  candy  packed  in  that  sweet 
tea-basket  we  bought  at  an  English  shop  in  Paris."  said  Mrs. 
Kidder; "  but  I  suppose  we  'd  better  not  get  anytliing  out  to  eat 
now,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  waiters'  feelings.  What  do  you  think. 

Sir  Ralph?"  ^      .    ,.  ^  .u       .. 

"  Personally.  I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  hurt  them, 
I  replied  severely, "  but  I  'm  thinking  of  myself.  Cakes  and  candy 
on  top  of  those  walking-sticks!  'T  were  more  difficult  to  build  on 
such  a  foundation  than  to  rear  Venice  on  iU  piles  and  wattles. 
"We  'd  better  save  what  we  have  till  later  on."  said  Maida. 
"  About  four  o'clock,  perhaps  we  shall  be  glad  to  stop  somewhere, 
and  I  can  make  ten.  It  will  be  fun  having  it  in  the  auto- 
mobile." .  ,  „  I  lU  Uf 
"  There  she  goes  now,  revealing  domestic  virtues !  1  thougnt 
ruefully.  "  It  will  be  too  much  for  Teddy  to  find  her  an  all-round 
out-of-doors  and  indoors  girt  in  one.  He  always  said  the  combi- 
nation did  n't  exist;  that  you  had  to  put  up  with  one  or  the  other 
in  a  nice  girl,  and  be  jolly  thankful  for  what  you  'd  got. 

But  Terry  did  not  seem  to  be  meditating  upon  the  pleasing 
trait  just  brought  to  Ught  by  his  travelling  companion.  He  re- 
marked calmly  that  by  tea-time  we  should  doubtless  have  reached 
San  Dalmazzo.  a  charming  little  mountain  viUage  with  an  old 
monastery  turned  into  an  inn;  and  then  he  audibly  wondered 
what  had  become  of  the  Prince. 

"My!  What  a  shame,  I  'd  almost  forgotten  him!"  exclaimed 
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Mn.  Kidder.  "He  muit  have  given  ui  up  in  despair  and  gone 

"  Perliaps  lie  '■  had  u  breali-down,"  I  «ugge»tc<l. 

"What!  with  that  wonderful  car?  He  told  me  last  night  that 
nothing  hail  ever  happened  to  it  yet.  He  must  be  miles  ahead  of 
us  by  now." 

"  Then  thin  is  his  astral  body,"  said  Terry.  "  Clever  of  him  to 
'project'  one  for  his  car  too.  Never  heard  of  its  being  done 
before." 

Nor  had  I  ever  heard  of  an  astral  body  who  swore  roundly  at 
iU  chauffeur,  which  this  apparition  now  stopping  in  front  of  the 
restaurant  windows  did.  It  called  the  unfortunate  shape  in 
leather  by  several  strange  and  crediUbly.  or  perhaps  discred- 
itably, original  names,  but  as  this  flow  of  eloquence  was  in 
German,  it  could  not  be  appreciated  by  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Kidder 
knew  the  languages  not  at  all,  and  Miss  Destrey  and  Beechy  had 
remarked,  when  Dalmatia  was  propose  I,  that  their  knowledge 
was  of  the  copy-book  order. 

So  completely  upset  was  the  Prince,  that  on  joining  us  he  for- 
got to  be  sarca-stic.  Not  a  question,  not  a  sneer  as  to  our  progre.ss, 
not  an  apology  for  lieing  late.  He  flung  liimself  into  a  chair  at  the 
table,  ordered  the  waiters  about  with  truculence,  and,  having 
thus  relieved  his  mind,  began  complaining  of  his  bad  luck. 

An  Austrian  Prince,  when  cros.'i  and  hungry,  can  be  its  unde- 
sirable a  social  companion  as  a  Cockney  cad,  and  the  Countess's 
distinguished  friend  did  not  show  to  advantage  in  the  scene 
which  followed.  Yes,  there  had  been  an  accident.  It  wu.,  unheard 
of  —  abominable;  entirely  the  fault  of  the  chauffeur.  Chauffeurs 
(and  he  looked  bleakly  at  Teny)  wert-  without  exception  brutes 
—  detestable  brutes.  You  put  up  with  them  because  you  had  to; 
that  was  all.  The  automobile  had  merely  stopped.  It  must  have 
been  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  professional  to  dis- 
cover what  was  ivrong;  yet  this  animal,  Joseph,  could  do  nothing 
but  poke  his  nose  into  the  machinery  and  then  shrug  his  hideous 
shoulders.  Why  yes,  he  had  fiken  out  the  valves,  of  course,  ex- 
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amined  the  sparkling  plugs,  and  tested  the  coil.  Any  amateur 
could  have  done  so  much.  It  gave  a  good  spark;  there  was  no 
short  circtiit;  yet  the  motor  would  not  start,  and  the  chauffeur 
was  unable  to  give  an  explanation.  Twice  he  had  taken  the  car  to 
(ueces  without  result  —  absolutely  to  pieces.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  had  the  creature  found  wit  enough  to  think  of  the  carburet- 
ter. There  was  the  trouble,  and  nowhere  else.  All  that  delay  and 
misery  had  been  caused  by  some  grit  which  had  penetrated  into 
the  carburetter  and  prevented  the  needle  working.  This  it  was  to 
have  a  donkey  instead  of  a  chauffeur. 

"  But  it  did  n't  occur  to  you  that  it  might  be  the  carburetter," 
said  Terry,  taking  advantage  of  a  pause  made  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince's  luncheon,  which  that  gentleman  attacked  with 
ardour. 

"Why  should  it?"  haughtily  inquired  Dalmar-Kahn.  "I  am 
not  engaged  in  that  business.  I'pay  other  people  to  think  for  me. 
Besides,  it  is  not  with  me  as  witii  you  and  your  friend,  who  must 
be  accustomed  to  accidents  of  all  sorts  on  a  low-powered  car, 
somewhat  out  of  date.  But  I  am  not  used  to  having  mine  en 
panne.  Never  mind,  it  will  not  happen  again.  Man  Dieu,  what  a 
meal  to  set  before  ladies.  I  do  not  care  for  myself,  but  surely.  Sir 
Ralph,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  a  better  place  than  this 
to  give  the  ladies  luncheon  ?  " 

"  Sir  Ralph  and  Mr.  Banymore  wanted  us  to  go  to  the  railway- 
station,"  Miss  Destrey  defended  us, "  but  we  thought  it  would  be 
dull,  and  preferred  this,  so  our  blood  is  on  our  own  heads." 

We  finished  gloomily  with  lukewarm  coffee,  which  was  so  long 
on  the  way  that  the  Countess  thought  we  might  as  well  wait  for 
the  "poor  Prince."  Then,  when  we  were  ready,  came  a  violent 
shower, which  meant  more  wuting,  as  the  Countess  did  not  agree 
cordially  with  her  daughter's  remark  that  to  "drive  in  the  tain 
would  be  good  for  the  complexion." 

When  at  last  we  were  able  to  start  it  was  after  three,  and  we 
should  have  to  make  good  speed  if  we  were  to  arrive  at  San  Dal- 
mazzo  even  by  late  tea-time.  Teny  was  on  his  mettle,  however, 
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andJJ^guessed  that  he  w.  .„^o„,  „„,  ^,  ,^^  ^^^.^,^  ^^^  J 

«signation.we  turned  up  bjtte  "dTS  X  p*  ■"' ^1"'"*« 
stream  gushes  seaward  through  1  i  ^>'»'  ^*'"e  «>e 
pebbly  bed.  The  showe;  W^  Z  tT^'^l'"  "  ^''«' '"''' 
enough  to  turn  a  thick  laverT;?*^  ^"^^'  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^ 
paste  of  mud.  On  ouflift'L  „"Sd e'"^*  '°'°  "^  ^^-y-  ««> 
river,  on  the  right  a  deeo  dTh       f.t   '^"'^  "'*°  *''''  ""^hing 

round-shoulde^asetLh^i  i"•^v'^  '^"-"  -'^ 
non,  and  feehng  the  sli^htW  „n    -  ^^  ""'  ""*""''  phenome- 

waddledthrouSeSt"rd''^"f''°^°"'''"^'^''"'«'y 
motor-propriet^:  Sri  h^L^  '"^"°*  ''^^'  °^  «"•=  P"'"^ 
face.  I  did  a>t  know  a^muchl^t  "r"^  '"^'"^  "P°°  ">y 
P<»ed,butIdidknowXrside  si  w  /t"; P"^^"««"«"I>- 
tWs  was  a  nice  plajflr  t^'  ladSf.  '^"°?.^  '^'^  ""'  '^'^ '^^ 

easily  beanacdL^e^n^thtrb"/."'*'''*^-  "^'^^'^  '^'"t 
in  Terry,  and  I  was  sirrf^  »\  .  "^  ^"''^'^  ^"eh  as  we  had 

keepo^heci.Wtheroti  At'a^r m"""!  "?  ^^^  ^""'"^  ''°^ 
going,  the  heavily  laden  ^rmthrhl^'"""",*:  ''°^'>' "  '^^  ^«« 
waltz,  a  feat  which  would  ceSv  S"'  '^''^'''  ""'^  ''^■°  »° 
the  ladies,  even  if  it  h^no  ™^~^    "  '"'P"'" '"''  *^^''  "J"™ 

It  was  while  we  were  .n  thT    ^''T"  '^°'"«l"ences. 
yet  begun  to  dlwn  J^„  1^  Z"^  '"""'"°°'  ^'^'=''  ^ad  not 
siezedThe  opportunity  7raZ,r?°^"'  *^'"  D'J-'ar-Kalm 
fanfarronade^  Ws  £  °  ^°f  Pf '  "^  ^«»»  *>ehind,  blowing  a 
go  than  ou,..  In  tteinTtki^^rj'',''""'""?^'-'^' his  car  could 

n^u,  which  overhu4Te  LSr^eTrt^'T  °'  "'  °"  "»- 
wise  in  the  latest  typ^of  ca«  swuno.    ^Z  *""  "^  """^idered 

t7reinthegreyg^l':^;^^°2":Jf*"''"P"'*^« 
hair's  breadth  was  Terry  able  t„  i  .  ^"^  '^'°««' » ""ere 

The  Countess  scitlZd  i±i.     f  "'  '~°'  "  ^'^^'O"- 

and  we  aU  gla^  ^^S  IT^^XT  """  *°  '"^  •""• 

n-tbl^^ly  ahead,  ^e  PHn..;^  t::'Z;PZ^i^ 
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leather  covets,  which  we  could  not  cany  as  they  would  lose  us  too 
much  speed;  therefore  the  danger  of  side-slip  was  lessened  for 
him,  and  he  flew  by  without  even  knowing  how  near  we  had  been 
to  an  accident.  The  anger  painted  on  our  ungoggled  faces  he 
doubtless  attributed  to  jealousy,  as  he  glanced  back  to  wave  a 
triumphant  au  revoir  before  flashing  out  of  sight,  round  a  bend  of 
the  road. 

There  is  something  very  human,  and  particularly  womanish, 
about  a  motor-car.  The  shock  of  the  narrow  escape  we  had  just 
had  seemed  to  have  unsteadied  the  nerve  of  our  brave  Panhard 
for  the  moment.  We  were  nearing  a  skew  bridge,  with  an  ahnost 
right-angled  approach;  and  the  strange  resultant  of  the  nicely 
balanced  forces  that  control  an  automobile  skating  on  "pneus" 
over  slippery  mud  twisted  us  round,  suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing. Instantly,  oilily,  the  car  ^ated  as  on  a  pivot,  and  behold, 
we  were  facing  down  the  valley  instead  of  up.  Teny  could  not 
had  done  it  had  he  tried. 

^  "Oh,  my  goodness!"  quavered  the  Countess,  in  a  collapse. 
"  Am  I  dreaming,  or  has  this  happened  ?  It  seems  as  if  I  must  be 
out  of  my  wits!" 

"It  has  happened,"  answered  Terry,  laughing  reassuringly, 
but  far  from  joyous  within,  I  knew.  "  But  it 's  nothing  alarming. 
A  little  side-slip,  that 's  all." 

"A  little  side-slip!"  she  echoed.  "Then  may  I  be  preserved 
from  a  big  one.  This  automobile  has  turned  its  nose  towards 
home  again,  of  its  own  accord.  Oh,  Sir  Ralph,  I  'm  not  sure  I  like 
motoring  as  much  as  I  thought  I  would.  I  'm  not  sure  the  Hand 
of  Providence  did  n't  turn  the  car  back." 

"Nonsense.  Mamma!"  cried  Beechy.  "The  other  day  the 
Hand  of  Providence  was  pointing  out  Sir  Ralph's  advertisement 
in  the  newspaper.  It  can't  be  always  changing  its  mind,  and  you 
can't,  either.  We're  all  alive,  anyhow,  and  that's  some- 
thing." 

"  Ah,  but  how  long  shall  we  be  ?  "  moaned  her  mother. "  I  don't 
want  to  be  silly,  but  I  did  n't  know  that  an  automobile  had  the 
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Cheered  by  these  pronuse.  f  !.„ 
'-•J'  ve.y  well.  thoughTl^^kS*' P^'  f  """'-^  ''shaved  her- 

shppeiy  surface  of  the  road^Zrf^.'"™^  '""^  car  on  the 
"^tf.forit  would  have  ^„'°^°""-'«^'^I'^'"  not  happy^Iy! 

automobile  to  Ieapg,LS%1nto2l7°*''''«Ke 

io^n^Xt-atttlr;^^^^ 

;-."3.f  we  had  left  the  warn  outer  J^f,°"*P^'^°-*«t  us 
peqxitually  shutteml  and  auSl  LTh  " ''"^  » <li'»  «"tle. 
ttemselves  magnificently  andVhTiL  *  "«««  ''taped 

deur  that  even  Beeohy  ^'^''tf  j;!?«  ""^  »'  «"ch^Id  gZ 

on  through  the  rocky  chasm  it^ownt^^^l^  '\  >''*  ''^  ^"J' 

Iheroadmountedcontinuouslv  Jif?^^"'"'*'"'- 
'^.tsgrey  thread  round  the EfacTo^  '  ^""^  '°'^""'^'  — 
denly.  turning  a  shoulder  of  «4^  ll*  """"f '^"' «"'«  «"d. 
which  we  had  fancied  many  ST.!  °  T"  **=  P"''<*'«  oar 
ohanot  was  stationaiy.  one  wS  ^JT  .'^^""<=«-  The  big«d 
roadside,  while  DahnwlKL^Ti-'*^  '"*•'  *e  ditch  aTthe 
"training  to  rescue  it  wlh,^^.^''''"*'''"'^  chauffeur  w^ 
Our  Panhaid  had  l3 't*"*"^™""^  P<«i«on.  ^ 

'"'  -^^'^thehiiigai.y.p^^i-;^^-^:-?-^;- 
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the  level,  and  it  did  seem  hard  to  play  the  part  of  good  Samari- 
tan to  one  marked  by  nature  as  a  Levite.  But  —  noMeiie  oUige, 
and  —  honour  among  chauffeurs. 

Terry  is  as  far  from  sainthood  as  I  am,  and  I  knew  well  that  his 
bosom  yearned  to  let  Dalmar-Kalm  stew  in  his  own  petrol.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  brought  the  car  to  anchor  without  a  second's  hesita- 
tion, drawing  up  alongside  the  humiliated  red  giant.  Amid  the 
exclamation]  of  Mrs.  Kidder,  and  the  suppressed  chuckles  of  the 
enfi-nte  terrible,  we  two  men  got  out,  with  he:  .ul  expressions  on 
our  faces  and  dawning  haloes  round  our  heaos,  to  help  our  hated 
rival. 

Did  he  thank  us  for  not  straining  the  quality  of  our  mercy  ?  His 
name  and  nature  would  not  have  been  Dalmar-Kalm  if  he  had. 
His  first  words  at  sight  of  the  two  ministering  angels  by  his  side 
were:  "You  must  have  brought  me  bad  luck,  I  believe.  Never 
have  I  had  an  accident  with  my  car  until  to-day,  but  now  all 
goes  wrong.  For  the  second  time  I  am  en  panne.  It  is  too  much. 
This  viper  of  a  Joseph  says  we  cannot  go  on." 

Now  we  b^an  to  see  why  the  Prince's  chauffeur  had  acquired 
the  countenance  of  a  male  Niobe.  Wormlike  resignation  to  utter 
misery  was,  we  had  judged,  his  prevailing  characteriaMc ;  but 
hard  work,  ingratitude,  and  goodness  knows  how  much  a'uuse, 
caused  the  worm  to  turn  and  defend  itself. 

"  How  go  on  with  a  change-speed  lever  broken  short  off,  close 
to  the  quadrant  ? "  he  shrilled  out  in  French.  "  And  it  is  His  High- 
ness who  broke  it,  changing  speed  too  quickly,  a  thing  which  I 
have  constantly  warned  him  against  in  driving.  I  cannot  make  a 
new  lever  here  in  a  wilderness.  I  am  not  a  magician." 

"Nor  a  Felidte,"  I  mumbled,  convinced  that,  had  my  all- 
accomplished  adjutant  been  a  chauffeur  instead  of  a  cook,  she 
would  have  been  equal  to  beating  up  a  trustworthy  lever  out  of  a 
slice  of  cake. 

"Be  silent,  brigand!"  roared  the  Prince,  and  I  could  hardly 
stifle  a  laugh,  for  Joseph  is  no  higher  than  my  ear.  His  shoulders 
slope;  his  l^s  are  clothespins  bound  with  leather;  his  eyes  swim 
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overlapping  one  anSt  "^  '^P""'*  "-"  »'  Wack  pin,! 

l.o^.uSrwlS^"---'''^ 'he  ditch.  .„,. 
we  aucce^ed  after  J^ijuou/lff^  °"  '''°"''^^"  '°  "•  «"  ^ur. 
huge  beast  onto  the  triTadtJno"  71"*  ""^ ''-""'«  "^e 
-than  a  railwa,  en^ne  0:^1^^^^"'"'"'''"^''^''' 
Jt^rpTr^r^Ltr '^"^^^^^^^^^^       -en, 

-d.  n.agna«n,t/lThirh'a,f ,:" t"^^^^^^^^^        ^P"'"*  of 
niynval's  reckless  stupidity  as  a  drivel'  "''"'^  """"^  «»'  «P°» 

tio^;;'  hete^r.^-:;;^!^,-*^'-^^^^^  ^n  that  condi- 

Co.1  of  rope?  For  what  purpose?" 
lever  clw  rfl"^^^."*^^'  ""'^^-'h's.  whe:.  perhaps  a  new 

twlT^four.  °°*  "  '"^  '"'  '■•"^•*-  Twelve  horses  cannot  drag 

oa^.'^l^dSvert  ^a^Tn  stf  tV^^  «-  -^  « 
downfall  of  Capitol,  ^r  Labour  wt  ±"  """'"S '»  "-e 
coming."  Ten?  hailed  hin.  in  ItalS  .?^'"'*"'T'-  "  ^"^ 
«tout  cord  to  tow  this  automobile  ?••  ^'"  ^""^  '^'^  ■»«  " 

josejiXrstt:Li^s^:,t::^t'^''^-^ 

francs  changed  hands,  a^d  AeHL^'^\^^'^'^'^-  ^  ^w 
Voked  figuratively  ^^eaW^  „„t  foT"  ^S" '"'^ ''"^'- 
behind  atadistance  of  fiftee^y^::V:rotEr5 
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began  bumbSng  up  the  hill  with  its  great  foUower,  it  leaembled 
nothing  M  much  as  a  very  small  comet  with  n  disproportionatdy 
big  tail.  ' 

The  motor,  in  starting,  forged  gallantly  ahead  for  a  yard  or 
two,  then,  as  it  felt  the  unexpected  weight  dragging  behind,  it  ap- 
peared surprised.  It  was,  indeed,  literally  "  taken  aback  "  for  an 
instant,  but  only  for  an  instant.  The  brave  Kttle  beast  seemed  }o 
say  to  itself,  "  WeU,  they  expect  a  good  deal  of  me,  but  there  ai« 
ladies  on  board,  and  I  won't  disappoint  them." 

"Filidti,"  I  murmured.  "She  might  have  stood  sponser  to 
this  car." 

With  another  tug  we  began  to  make  progress,  slow  but 
steady.  Joseph,  as  the  lighter  weight,  sat  in  his  master's  car,  his 
hand  on  the  steering-wheel,  while  the  Prince  tramped  gloomily 
behind  in  the  mud.  Seeing  hoyir  well  the  experiment  was  succeed- 
ing, however,  he  quickened  his  pace  and  ordered  the  chauffeur 
down.  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  difference  in  weight  will  be  no- 
ticeable," he  said,  and  as  Jv^ph  obediently  jumped  out  the 
Prince  sprang  in,  taking  the  wheel.  Instantly  the  rope  snapped, 
and  the  big  red  chariot  would  have  run  back  had  not  Joseph 
jammed  on  the  brake. 

Teny  stopped  our  car,  and  the  ill-matched  pair  had  to  be 
united  again,  with  a  shorter  rope.  "Afraid  you  '11  have  to  walk. 
Prince."  said  he,  when  he  had  finished  helping  Joseph,  who  was 
apparently  on  the  brink  of  teare. 

Dahnar-Kalm  measured  me  with  a  glance.  "Perhaps  Sir 
Ralph  would  not  object  to  steering  my  car?"  he  suggested. 
Then  Joseph  could  walk,  and  I  could  have  Sir  Ralph's 
place  in  the  tonneau  with  the  ladies,  -where  a  little  extra  weight 
would  do  no  harm.  Would  that  not  be  an  exc<!lent  arxanife- 
ment?"  ^ 

David  left  Goliath  on  the  ground,  and  dragged  away  only  his 
head,"  I  remarked.  "We  are  dragging  Goliath;  and  I  fear  his 
head  would  be  the  last  —  er  —  feather.  So  sorry.  Otherwise  we 
should  be  delighted." 


"P-Wll  i««n.  .t  ^^  to  kt?r^'°".  '^"'  '^  "ove  .lowly 
?•"•."  I  don't  prS^ot  brA-'''"^'^^-'''^ 
J"  «P««ion.  I  would  noHn  «vel  .'  """""^  '"•*»»'«d 
'»«»•  "y  ="*  '••VB  recorded  them 
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ON  we  went,  and  twilight  was  falling  in  this  deep  gonre 
so  evidently  cut  by  the  rivei  for  iU  own  convenience, 
not  for  that  of  belated  tourists.  Here  anj  there  in  the 
valley  little  rock  towns  stood  up  impressively,  round 
and  .igh  on  their  eminences,  like  b.own.  stemless  mushrooms. 
Each  httle^up  of  ancient  dwellings  resembled  to  my  mind  a 
determined  band  of  men  standing  back  to  back,  shoulder  tu 
shoulder,  defending  their  hearths  and  homes  from  the  Saracens 
and  saying  grimly.  "Come  on  if  you  dare.  We  'U  fight  to  the 
detvth.  one  and  all  of  us." 

At  iMt,  without  further  mishap,  we  arrived  at  a  mean  village 
marked  Am>le  on  Terry's  map.  It  was  a  poverty-stricken  pla^. 
through  which,  in  happier  circumstances,  we  should  have  passed 
without  a  glance,  but -there,  by  the  roadside  was  a  black- 
smiths foige.  more  welcome  to  our  eyes  than  a  oastle  double- 
starred  by  Baedeker. 

Joseph's  spleen  reduced  by  the  sight  of  his  master  trampimt  in 
the  mud  while  he  steered,  the  Uttle  chauffeur  looked  almost  ear- 
ful. He  promised  to  have  a  new  lever  ready  in  half  an  hour,  and 
so  confident  was  he  that  he  urged  us  .o  go  on.  But  tht  Prince  did 
not  echo  the  suggestion,  and  Mrs.  Kidder  proposed  that  we 
should  have  tea  while  we  waited. 

Though  it  was  she  who  gave  birth  to  the  idea,  it  would  have 

been  Miss  Destrey  who  did  aU  the  work,  had  not  Terry  and  I 

offered  such  help  as  men  can  give.  He  went  in  search  of  water  to 

fill  the  shimng  kettle;  I  handed  round  biscuits  and  cakes,  while 
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lectcd  round  the  two  caw  ThL       !  "djacent  v  liases,  col 

-t  We  ate.  we  dranHnd^h^rwei  ""  "**•  '"'^  -  "^^^  he 
children  wished  also  to  eat  a  o^,!r  ""'"^  "'  °"'  «?»•«■«■  The 
('nth  amendment,)  a  flltterireo"^"'!'  '"t  "''*"  ^  •"«'"''««^ 
Md  complexion  offered  by  an\T  t"^""  ^"-  ^''^'^^^'^  hair 
«he  insisted  that  ,11  thTsX  '  "P"  uZ "."""  "^  «-  ^-^ 
the  juveniles.  The  divisi^TedT  blot  ^  ''"'"''"»«1  »«o„g 
be  quenched  with  coppe„;  wWlI  intoTh'  '"^.i~"  "^'^  '"«' «» 

Pnncestrodeofftotheblacfam^fl^ii T  '"^■^  '""""'•  '^^' 
teacup  .n  one  hand  and  an  &/aTr  1  th    ^L    '^f  "' """  ^e  held  a 

py  onto  the  red-hot  bar  whkh  i"  ^V^'  ^'"^ ""'"»"'  d«>P- 

^orlom  a  Bgure  that  Te^  w^.'^Si'TT'*''  ''^  '°°''«^  - 

K-^up  at  the  forge.  He  scZ  I^oreL     u  F'^^  ""''  '"'""l  th« 

known  from  the  fi.,t.  had  he  no'SoM     "''^P''  '"«'"  ''«-•' 

anceof  the  whole  i,rty.  Atletth  K     '  """^  *'"'  P""'^"'''  "PPea^ 

dwindied.Amiieo^t;oJ^;n?Sr«::rr"°""«^"'^^^^ 

boy  deserted  us,  and  we  thou^M  ,        '' °"°"' ^"te>-pris""n)f 

world  The  white  face  ^^fero^^/rS'^-'-e  in  .  t^ilighf 

mountain,  and  our  own  shadowsTa^,»    ""^'^  '  ^''^' '"  ^be 
"»  the  g^^  ribbon  of  ,     tad"  3":  ??  '^'«'-  "«•  'aige  and  dark 
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■  lide  of  the 
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Tsniib,  only  to  reappear  again,  perhaps  on  the 
road. 

"  What  it  that  tiny  black  thing  that  comes  and  goes  ?  "  aiked 
Mn.  Kidder. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Miss  Destrey,  "  I  do  believe  it  '•  that  for- 
lorn little  dog  that  was  too  timid  to  eat  from  my  hand  in  the  vil- 
lage. He  must  have  followed  all  this  time." 

"  Do  see  if  it  is  the  same  dog.  Prince,"  Beechy  cried  to  the  tall, 
dark  figure  completing  the  tail  of  our  procession. 

A  yelp  answered.  "  Yes,  it  is  he,"  called  the  Prince.  "  A  mangy 
iittle  mongrel.   I  do  not  think  he  will  trouble  us  any  longer." 

Then  a  surprising  thing  happened.  The  Vestal  Virgin  rose 
suddenly  in  the  car.  "You  have  kicked  him!"  she  exclaimed,  th( 
gentleness  burnt  out  of  her  pretty  voice  by  a  swift  flame  of  anger. 
"  Stop  the  c«r,  Mr.  Barrymo^  —  quickly,  please.  I  want  to  get 
down." 

Never  had  that  Panhard  of  Terry's  checked  its  career  in  less 
■pace.  Out  jumped  Maida,  to  my  astonishment  without  a  word 
<rf  objection  from  her  relatives.  "  I  will  not  have  that  poor,  timid 
little  creature  frightened  and  hurt,"  I  heard  her  protesting  as  she 
ran  back.  "How  could  you,  Frince!" 

Now,  though  the  girl  was  probably  no  more  than  n  paid  com- 
panion, she  was  lovely  enough  to  make  her  good  opinion  of  im- 
portance to  the  most  inveterate  fortune  hunter,  and  as  Miss  Des- 
trey called,  "Here,  doggie,  doggie,"  in  a  voice  to  beguile  a 
riiinoceros,  Dalmar-Kalm  pleaded  that  what  he  had  done  had 
been  but  for  the  animal's  good.  He  had  not  injured  the  dog,  he 
had  merely  encouraged  it  to  run  home  before  it  was  hopelessly 
lost.  "  I  am  not  cruel,  I  assure  you.  My  worst  troubles  have  come 
from  a  warm  heart.  I  hope  you  will  believe  me.  Miss  Destrey." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  your  dog,  or  —  your  chauffeur,"  she 
answered.  "  He  won't  come  back  to  be  comiforted,  so  I  suppose 
after  all  we  shall  have  to  go  on.  But  I  shall  dream  of  that  poor  lit- 
tle lonely,  drifting  thing  to-night." 

Hardly  had  she  taken  her  seat,  however,  than  there  was  the 
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nothing  diZ^S^  heSir.:fl'r''"'.*''*''"-''"'''-  B"' 
of  hi.  love.  .ndTbeganr  "ke  W™/"'  ""^"^  '"  '*"'  P"""" 
»l>«t  Biter  .  while  I.  .HeL,  ZL^^  ^r  granted  ,o  completely 

bu«l.„,themoon.howoXi°St^?h  ^"^  '"'"^  '^•''  ""' 
-if  it  were  raining  star,^"""'"'"""""*^''*?"^}... 

tov  .nd  Iqfend.  The  gole  h  ffi!  Sl''"'^'  «•  '•»>««  'n  hia- 
wck.  with  room  only  foMhe  m^  JT°"  '  "'"««"'> '"  the 
High  overhead,  .tandi^^'^  "f  ^^r.-r"**  "^'"  »-'°-- 
towered  the  andent  .t^nghK^ReL^ '''''' *'"'''  ""«"• 
of  the  valley;  ,J,e«  the  way  cu^jj  Ld'''''*^;''^'  -'''«» 
"panning  the  torrent,  we  p^TtablJ^'T^."  '^''  «'ri<lge 
-gainrtthe«,c.:wall.i„cC^^c^J'„**°jg*r°«  '"o"«' ~t 
•n  early  campaign  of  Nanol«w  °  "^M*''^""  "  victoiy  in 
n.»hed  through  fu„„L£° '•«•!■"*  ]^y-  Sometimes  we 

thunderously?  ^.meSmt^^TiT  "'  *^'  °""°'  ^''""«' 
pices;  but  the  ««d  w«tlZsS  ''"'^  T'  •"''''■°'«'  P"»i- 
to  fear  side-slip.  ^  *~^  '""^'  """1 ''«'  had  no  longer 

i>:!^ria7m°:sru7n^^°'f^^ 

Joseph  should  light  his  tr  ^^  ^''f  ''^  """«««  that 
Prince's  part.  HelouldU^.^h/'l..'''"*'  ^""^'^  °°  «'e 
while  our  humbler  acetylene  ^2°  T,t"  *^*  ^'^"°'»  '»''*. 
ness.  acetylene  illumined  the  way  for  His  Mighti - 

twodb«<,„i^,         *^'^th?^ 

to  stop.  Down  jump^Ter^  .r^'  ^?^^^  "P  "-eir  hands  for  u. 

in  this  ^'^^^%S7JlT^^]:Si^;^^'^ 
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"  Your  papers,  if  you  please,"  demanded  the  official. 

Teny  produced  those  which  had  been  given  us  at  the  custom- 
house in  Grimaldi. 

"  But  these  are  Italian  papers.  Where  are  those  for  France  ? " 
asked  the  douanier. 

"This  is  not  France,"  said  the  Prince,  before  Terry  could 
speak. 

"  It  is  Breil,  and  it  is  France,"  returned  the  man.  "  France  for 
nine  kilometres,  until  Fontan,  where  Italian  territoiy  begins 
again." 

Terry  laughed,  rather  ruefully.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  no 
French  papers,  but  we  paid  a  penny  at  the  Pont  St.  Louis  to 
leave  France.  This  car  is  French,  and  we  ought  not  to  pay  any- 
thing to  enter;  nevertheless,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hand  you  the 
sctme  sum  for  the  privilege  of  coming  in  again." 

"Ah,  you  paid  ten  centimes?  Then,  if  you  have  the  receipt  it 
may  be  possible  to  permit  you  to  go  on." 

"Permit  us  to  go  on!"  echoed  Dalmar-Kalm  angrily.  "I 
should  think  so,  indeed." 

"  I  'm  sorry,  I  took  no  receipt,"  said  Terry.  "  I  thought  it  an 
unnecessary  formality." 

"  No  formality  is  unnecessary,  monsieur,"  said  the  servant  of 
form.  "  I  also  am  sorry,  but  in  the  circumstances  you  cannot  en- 
ter French  territory  without  a  receipt  for  the  ten  centimes. 
As  a  man  I  believe  implicitly  that  you  paid  the  sum,  as  an 
offcial  I  am  compelled  to  doubt  your  word." 

Who  but  a  Frenchman  could  have  been  so  exquisitely  pompous 
over  a  penny  ?  I  saw  by  Terry's  face  that  he  was  far  from  consid- 
ering the  incident  closed;  but  he  had  too  much  true  Irish  tact  to 
try  and  get  us  through  by  storming. 

"Let  us  consider,"  he  began,  "whether  there  is  not  some 
means  of  escape  from  this  difficulty." 

But  Dalmar-Kalm  was  in  no  mood  to  temporize,  or  keep  silent 
while  others  temporized.  The  lights  of  Breil  showed  that  it  was  a 
town  of  comparative  importance;  it  was  past  eight  o'clock;  and 
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hunger.  ThatT-TesSwrr'^T'''^  ^^  »''«*'' e<tee  of 

his  self-i^traint  -  never  afomiSi  ""^^  '^'""^  *''«  ''«™e'- of 
to  know.  In  a  few  loud  and  Smu,  '"T""'  "^  '^'^  '""*  <=«"«« 
withen.^  contempt  for  Prancnn  .r,  "'"^  ^'  ^^P'^"^'  » 
especially  its  custom-housel  "'''•*"*«»'«.  its  customs,  and 

'--^''°^eti^^ZTJlt^Vf''\^  y°"  do  Mr.  Bany- 
excuse  for  it,"  Be;chy  ffiJdt^^l'^f '^«.  the«  'd  be  some 

"Hush,  he  '11  hearf-IZ.rjT"'"'^  '°  ''^^  Countess, 
there  was  small  danger  thTtH^-i'  "'"^''-^"during  lady,  but 
tulations  save  his  own  ^^'"^'  ^°"'d  hear  any  expos- 

^tirni2irr4S;i^^'^^~-^-H^^ 

insolent  too.  perhaps,  in  the^Sn  *"  T"'''  '"'^«  heen 

lence  mo^  swashbu^ldi^  tK'=°l«""«th«"ian  by  trucu- 
polite  as  his  countmnen  DmJ^K-  n  '  ''"*  ^^  ^  heen  as 
their  suavity.  "JK.Ef'fc  "  "t'  ""^^'  ""'  °^ 
temper  by  a  thread  (for  he  afeo  wl  h,  7^'  '"^°«  ^°t°  his 
this  matter  to  me.  H  you  .U^"'^h"'S7\"^ 

;r;^rii/"---"--;rSh^ti 

J^o^^jorm  hovered  in  their^rittaltSl^k^^^^ 

of  a  diplomatic'caz^  Nfwl^^tef  "r  1°' ^" ''^y '-t^^ 
seen  my  friend,  he  would  irmorehTf?'^"^ '*'"«- ^'''-^ 
talents  wasted.  The  oily  eZue^ZwuV^'^'''  ^'  ^^  °ver 
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en  at  the  frontier;  he  referred  warmly  to  that  country's  reputa- 
tion for  chivaby;  he  offered  to  pay  the  usual  deposit  on  a  car  en- 
tering France  and  receive  it  back  again  at  Fontan.  To  this  last 
suggestion  the  harassed  oflScial  replied  that  technically  his 
office  was  closed  for  the  night,  and  that  after  eight  o'clock  he 
could  not  receive  money  or  issue  papers.  Finally,  therefore,  Terry 
was  reduced  to  appealing  to  the  cleverness  and  resource  of  a  true 
Frenchman. 

It  was  a  neat  Uttle  fencing-match,  which  ended  in  the  triumph 
of  Great  Britain.  The  functionary,  treated  like  a  gentleman  by  a 
gentleman,  became  anxious  to  accommodate,  if  he  could  do  so 
"  consistently  with  honour."  He  had  an  inspiration,  and  suggest- 
ed that  he  would  strain  his  duty  by  sending  a  messenger  with  us 
to  Fontan,  there  to  explain  that  we  were  merely  en  passage.  Out 
of  the  crowd  which  had  collected  a  loutish  youth  was  chosen;  a 
jmirboire  promised ;  and  after  many  mutual  politenesses  we 
were  permitted  to  teuf-teuf  onto  the  sacred  soil  of  France. 

It  is  no  more  safe  to  judge  a  French  country  inn  by  its  exterior, 
than  the  soul  of  Cyrano  de  Beigerac  by  his  nose.  The  inn  of  Breil 
had  not  an  engaging  face,  but  it  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  a 
Brillat  Savarin,  by  which  we  were  provided  with  a  wonderful 
dinner  in  numerous  courses.  We  could  not  escape  from  it,  lest  we 
hurt  the  anumr-propre  of  the  cook,  and  it  was  late  when  we  were 
ready  for  our  last  sortie. 

"You  will  never  reach  San  Dalmazzo  to-night,  towing  that 
car,"  we  were  informed  by  the  powers  that  were  in  the  hotel. 
"The  hills  you  have  passed  are  as  nothing  to  the  hills  yet  to 
come.  You  will  do  well  to  spend  the  night  with  us,  for  if  you  tiy  to 
get  oix,  you  will  be  all  night  upon  the  road." 

Our  passengers  were  asked  co  decide,  and  we  expected  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  We  should  have  said  that  the  two  girk  would 
have  been  for  pushing  on,  and  the  Countess  for  stopping.  But 
that  plump  lady  had  already  conquered  the  tremors  which,  ear- 
lier in  tiie  da/,  had  threatened  to  wreck  our  expedition  at  its 
outset. 
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even  in  a  Mann  Boudoirca/at  home  W  ^^^  '"'^'^'^'  »°t 
luxurious  thing  on  wh^k  T  all  '  T^'^  '  «""'^  '^  ''^'^  •"<»t 
'there'wa.;bTt„owIwt!toZ'''T'''°^^'''^"*- -!'«"=-«'• 
it  wa,  to  the  end  ohLZm  tdT^li^ ^  ''°"''* "''  <="'«« 
the  novelt,  of  autonfolr^'^Ctlt  ^t  ^tf  V'T  "  '' 
pose,  for  only  a  little  whilea^r.  T  ?u-  ,  •  '*'  *'*^'"'  '  «"P- 
people  we.^.  Bad^S'^hTwe^r^'^.'^  '"^^  '^-^'^'^ 

pa^eCjKtoI'S^&n^"::.^/^''"'"^^^^^^ 
myself  g«.^ng  tuite  SroTthT'?^'  T"  '  ^"^'^"'"'^  '"""'^ 
After  the  heTt  of  the  i  a  11        »?"*"'t'  ""'^''  "»*»  »"• 
pea«d  strangely  wWte  and  o^T'  '^'  T'^'  ""*  °^  •J"""  -P" 
with  moonSfthe  Wh  if"''''  '*"  f'"?'''  ''«?»'>«  drench^ 
lant  withicy^poii sfa„Tn  ^"^\°'  '*^  '^°'°"=  ^""%  scintil- 
Weturnedlr«„j;^rhtw^^^^^^^ 
Pamonship,  and  had  not  the  Prince^n  7^™  ^  "I.'"""""  «"°- 
Beechy  unseen  by  Mamma  I  shouTdiTv  fT»^  J'"^  "^^^  "«'«= 
Even  as  it  was,  I  oonsentd  to  M  h    T     *  ^"^^^  *^'" '°  l^""- 

and  the  »pe.  inured  to  ^i^ri^  1 1^  """^J"  ""'  ""^  ^"• 
break.  ™nenng.  had  the  consideration  not  to 

g.oSusrfu°u"'r.Kt%h!fnsr''?'^«°^'^'^«'^'- 

mountains  towering  3d  ulll^^"''  "t  '"*"  ^''™«'-   The 
cathedrals  of  carv^  rrble  tht t^^  themselves  into  castles  and 

w^teandpohshedliSLt^^^^tei^^^^^ 
ftil  crescent  town   of  Saor»«  7"^°y«™°on.    The  wonder- 
would   alone  hre   bel  T^h   "^"^  °°  '^'  mountain-side, 

there  had  been  noli^3el2L'^rt?  '""^  """'  '°  ^^  " 
old  Ligurian  stronghold  apneaS^n  L  "'^''f'y  °'  "«^*'  «>« 
«>ckypeaks,likealri?;Sre  ^'"ir-^^P^-'f"^  between  two 

and  now  and  theHe^LTT  °'\  1' "^  ^'^P'"«  g^dde^. 
rings.  '^""«*'*  "  J^^'elled  sparkle  from  her 

They  had  not  told  an  idle  tale  at  the  im..  The  road.  wea.y  of 
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going  uphill  on  its  knees,  like  a  pilgrim,  got  suddenly  upon  its 
feet  and  we  were  on  its  back,  with  the  Prince's  chariot  trailing 
after  us.  Nevertheless,  our  car  did  not  falter,  though  the  motor 
panted.  Scarcely  ever  were  we  able  to  pass  from  the  first  speed  to 
the  second,  but  then  (as  Beechy  remarked),  considering  all 
things,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  speed  above  that  of  a 
snail. 

At  Fontan  —  when  he  had  vouched  for  us  —  we  dismissed  our 
oaf,  with  a  light  heart  and  a  heavy  pocket.  Again,  we  were  in  It- 
aly, a  silent,  sleeping  Italy,  drugged  with  moonlight,  and  dream- 
ing troubled  dreuus  of  strangely  contorted  mountains.  Then 
suddenly  it  waked,  for  the  moon  was  sinking,  and  the  charm  had 
lost  its  potence.  The  dream-shapes  vanished,  and  we  were  in  a 
wide,  dark  basin,  which  might  be  green  as  emerald  by  day.  A 
grey  ghost  in  a  long  coat,  with  a  rifle  slung  across  his  back,  flitted 
into  the  road  and  startled  the  Countess  by  signing  for  us  to  stop. 

"Oh,  mercy!  are  we  going  to  be  held  up?"  she  whispered. 
"I  'd  forgotten  about  the  brigands." 

"  Only  an  Italian  custom-house  brigand,"  said  Terry. "  We  've 
got  to  San  Dalmazzo  after  all,  and  it  is  n't  morning  yet." 

"Yes,  but  it  is!"  cried  Beechy.  "There's  a  clock  striking 
twelve." 

A  few  minutes  later  we  were  driving  along  a  level  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  monastery-hotel,  which  was  said  to  be  no  more  than  a 
hundred  metres  beyond  the  village.  I  had  often  heard  of  this  hos- 
telry at  the  little  mountain  retreat  of  San  Dalmazzo,  loved  and 
sought  by  Italians  in  the  summer  heat.  The  arched  gateway  in 
tl.  wall  was  clearly  monastic,  and  we  felt  sure  that  we  had  come 
to  the  right  place,  when  Teny  steered  the  car  through  the  open 
portal  and  a  kind  of  tunnel  on  the  other  side. 

Before  the  door  of  a  long,  low  building  he  stopped  the  motor. 
Its  "thrum,  thrum"  stilled,  the  silence  of  the  place  was  pro- 
found, and  not  a  light  gleamed  anywhere. 

Terry  got  down  and  rang.  We  all  waited  anxiously,  for  much  as 
we  had  enjoyed  the  strange  night  drive,  the  day  had  been  long, 
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was  half  of  g„«f  A.  E  g^^ltr  ^""j, t  •'°°'  '^'^^^ 
worm  ia  the  distance,  and  fS  in^f  'l  """"^  '"'"  ""  "  S'"^- 
flgureofamonk  """*^  ""'»%"«  was  viable  -  the 

have  the  door  of  an  hoWo\3^K  ?''  ''"*''  ""'  ^P^*^  *» 

^ffic  with  keys  andtKS^;j-\But  ghosts  have  no 
bound  to  flesh  and  blood  who  irilT?  T'  °^  "  °""'  *«" 
-a"  wWeh  .ade  the':ShTtS7X"  "  ""'  "''"'^ 

aeS^a::r.ir  rr^j"  -'^  -*  --  -t . 
s«uiL;ri':r:;s^:^  tSt  "''T'^''''  ^^^^  ^^^  -- 

only  to-day.  The  houZ  i^nZ^^     ^°"'  ''"*  '*  '^'^'^ '»  be  such 

amonastei;.ithir?bru^hTb7trs£"T.^^^^^^ 

Isn't  he  going  to  take  ^"^^70^"^  \^^^'^" 
"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Te^  'S  n   ^°"°'«''«' dolefully. 
Ah,  that  "seeing  what  hec^A  ^   , -  r  ,  '  "^  "^^"^  '  «='«•  do." 
•y's  own  brother  h  fte  It  t     '  '^^^  "  °*  "'-l-  ^^^  Ter- 

hin.  if  he  stoo^  to  whSe'T."  '"'^  "'»°  ^^'-^  '--' 
itself  to  vheed^.  to^;  ^^^0^^*^  "  '^^^  "'^'^'^  '-^s 
at  first,  shook  hi7ie^  »d  Iv^n^^  ^?^  """"^  '^«'"""«' 
spairing  protest,  he^l!'!f,^"°«  "P  '^^  hands  with  a  de- 
weakened  ^^°"' "*'"«*•  even  as  the  rfo„am«- had 

f  Wet  x;;::.:trxs  t:^;.?^''''^  "--  ^-p°- 

;-::^2?aro:irsfh"^""^^^^^^^^^^ 
^".  -r  thL  the  ^^^::z:^isci:t^ 
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night.  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  find  veiy  luxurious  accommoda- 
tion, but  —  " 

"It  will  be  perfectly  lovely,"  broke  in  Beechy,  'and  Maida, 
anyhow,  will  feel  quite  at  home." 

"  He  won't  accept  payment,  that 's  the  worst  of  it,"  said  Teny, 
"  for  we  shall  make  the  poor  man,  who  is  all  alone,  a  good  deal  of 
bother.  Still,  I  shall  offer  something  for  the  charities  of  his  Order, 
and  he  can't  refuse  that." 

We  filed  into  the  hall,  Ut  only  by  the  lantern  in  our  host's  hand, 
and  "  Kid,  Kidder,  and  Kiddest,"  charmed  with  the  adventure, 
were  dehghtfuUy  ready  to  be  pleased  with  everything.  We  seemed 
to  have  walked  nearly  half  a  kilometre  before  we  were  shown  mto 
small,  bare  rooms,  furnished  only  with  necessaries,  but  spotlessly 
clean.  Then  beds  had  to  be  made  and  water  brought.  Every  one 
worked  except  the  Prince,  and  every  one,  with  the  same  excep- 
tion, foigot  to  be  tired  and  censed  to  be  cold  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  queer  midnight  picnic.  We  had  not  darev^  hope  for  anything 
to  eat,  but  when  our  host  proposed  a  meal  of  boiled  eggs,  bread, 
and  wine,  the  good  man  was  well-nigh  startled  by  the  enthusiastic 
acceptance  of  his  guests. 

A  small  room  containing  a  table,  and  a  pile  of  chairs  against 
the  wall,  was  chosen  for  the  banquet.  Terry  and  Maida  laid  the 
Uble  with  the  dishes  from  the  tea-basket,  and  a  few  more  found 
in  neighbouring  cupboards.  Beechy  boiled  the  eggs  while  our 
host  unearthed  the  wine;  the  Countess  cut  slices  of  hard,  brown 
bread,  and  I  added  butter  in  Uttle  hillocks. 

Then  we  ate  and  drank;  and  nevci'  was  a  meal  so  good.  We 
seemed  to  have  known  each  other  a  long  time,  and  already  we 
had  common  jokes  connected  with  our  past— that  past  which 
had  been  the  present  this  morning.  It  was  after  one  o'clock  when 
it  occurred  to  us  that  it  was  bedtime;  and  as  at  last  the  three 
ladies  flitud  away  down  the  dim  corridor,  Terry  and  I,  watching 
them,  saw  that  something  flitted  after. 
It  was  the  little  black  dog  of  Airole. 
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and  maybe  break  mv  raL,  „       •  f''""  «»»«»mbulize, 

.  little  U.  i^Z^^Z  ^:^ZTS  ''""•7'*'" ' '-" 

of  my  f«,„t  teeth  come  out  ft  was  aT.nTr^L""^'^'  ""« 
h«l  p«.mi,ed  me  five  dollar  S I  "  L"'  ^t  ""^  ^^T" 

»^U  j-^tjat  .nny  .tUe  i~n  t.-^;?^^:^^  ^t 

asleep  that  I  felt  exacUv  Zifi  JT  '""",'^^"8  been  so  dead 

how.thatwastl^e^/rf^  ",'^rKi!''*'ru*°'"y"'''-  ^"7- 
I  should  wake  up  fi  ?„  £;!     ^  '^»°  *»  »>«  ""^lly  afnu'd 

««?2Lrs:rt^at£r^^rh5-  r '"  •-•  ^ 

;«d^n't  seem  the  ^„d  o.  ^^.V^T^^Z:^^ 
beenl„.o,d«amedI.d  beenl„SJ!:r2;^Xr ^' 

8» 


I 
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if 


than  that  tiny,  whitewashed  room  at  the  monaateiy  with  a  green 
curtain  of  vines  hanging  over  the  window. 

A  square,  stone  house,  with  a  pia.«za  in  front  (only  people  out 
of  America  are  so  stupid,  they  don't  know  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  "piazza") ;  about  six  feet  of  yard  with  some  grass  and  flowers. 
Me  at  school;  Mamma  reading  novels  with  one  eye,  and  darning 
papa's  stockings  with  the  other.  My  goodness,  what  a  different 
Mamma !  When  I  thought  of  the  difference,  I  was  surer  than  ever 
that  I  must  be  dreaming  her  as  she  is  now,  and  I  had  half  a  mind 
to  go  and  peek  into  the  next  room  to  look,  and  risk  falling  down- 
stairs bang  into  realities  and  Denver. 

Would  she  have  smooth,  straight  dark  hair  with  a  few  threads 
of  grey,  all  streaked  back  flat  to  her  head  to  please  papa;  or 
would  she  have  lovely  auburn  waves  done  on  a  frame,  with  a  curt 
draped  over  her  forehe,>d  ?  Would  her  complexion  be  just  as  nice, 
comfortable,  motherly  sort  of  complexion,  of  no  particular  col- 
our; or  would  it  be  pink  and  white  like  rose-leaves  floating  in 
cream  ?  Would  she  have  the  kind  of  figure  to  fit  the  co.-sets  you 
can  pick  up  at  any  shop,  ready  made  for  fifty-nine  and  a  half 
ccnte,  and  the  d.  jsses  Miss  PettingiU  makes  for  ten  dollars,  with 
the  front  breadth  shorter  than  the  back  ?  Or  would  she  go  in  at 
the  waist  like  an  hour-glass  and  out  like  an  hour-glass,  to  fit 
three  hundred-franc  stays  in  Paris,  and  dresses  that  would  be 
tight  for  me  f 

Poor  Mamma!  I  'd  made  lots  of  fun  of  her  these  last  few 
months,  if  they  were  real  months,  I  said  to  myself;  and  if  more 
real  months  of  that  kind  should  come,  I  'd  probably  make  lots  of 
fun  of  her  again.  I  am  like  that;  I  can't  help  it.  I  suppose  it 's 
what  Papa  used  to  call  his  "  originality,"  and  Mamma  his  "  can- 
tankerousness,"  coming  out  in  me.  But  lying  there  in  the  narrow 
bed,  with  the  dream-dawn  fluttering  little  pale  wings  at  the  win- 
dow, I  seemed  suddenly  to  understand  how  hard  everything  had 
been  for  her. 

At  some  minutes,  on  some  days,  you  do  understand  people 
with  a  queer  kind  of  clearness,  ahnost  as  if  you  had  created  them 
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«aU  tho«.  ,tran«  d«^wh!n  I        ^'  ^^    «°<l-<»»y«."  ««s  what  I 

"d  struggle.,  ever  since  th^weXm  I  Si  t^  ■":?  ""^'"' 
be  ineverent.  but  because  r  Lr^^  ^  J  .  '"  "*"°  ">»*•  not  to 
li«le  .park  of  Him  Z\  7^J^  '^T'"''  '-^  "°^  ♦«- 
naughty,  pert  thing  like  me     T^         ""  being -even  in  a 

e^-Lt--"'-^-"^rraS'-r:::= 
thSr^rasSng^ti^^^^^^^ 

have  been  hortdTorteMo  W  ^alr^  "''•  .\°  W  it  must 

Wdoanythin,,shelike^lt  ZSn't  ,^^^^^  T'  ''"^^'^  *"' '«' 
because  he  was  a  Con^isten  Democ^t  aJd'^d" "f^^^  ''"'• 
show  or  "  tomfooleiy  "  "■"«:««,  and  did  n  t  believe  in 

not  to  hav3  Drettv  7\^t,  ^  "  *°  '^^  ""^ety  people  " 
-peak  plainV'^^a;M„ru7:r  rr/  *"  look'pEd 
would  hurt  anybody's  fciS^K  5°"  *"'"''  ^P^'^^T  if  you 
-ch  money  ^^IL'^^^'Z^'  ""'  "°*  '°  '^"'^ 

ladies  in  l>en.:^o::Z^'^^"^'^  P«Pe".  "ke  oth^: 
as  good  family  a.  sh^  did  Bu  Pal  '  ,^  °  *  '•""'  ^""^  ^" 
much,  and  she  did  n't  know  1  Tth?  "  *  '?  ''"  8°  °"* 
know -only  quite  common  nn?^  ^  f  P~P'^  "*"«  ''anted  to 
had  other  buSntL^r^';^,''"^'--*  kept  sto,«  or 
afraid  I  was  never  much  coXtt  ^  T"*"'  "^*^-  '  '•" 
cantankerousnessofmineS^I^^e^rw-f^:;-^: 
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and  things  are,  always  came  between  us,  and  I  expect  it  alwayi 
will.  I  must  have  been  born  old. 

Her  only  real  pleasure  was  reading  novels  on  the  sly,  all  about 
smart  society  and  the  aristocracy,  but  especially  English  aris- 
tocracy. She  simply  revelled  in  such  stories;  and  when  Papa  died 
suddenly  without  time  to  tie  up  his  money  so  as  to  force  Mamma 
to  go  on  doing  what  lu  wanted,  and  not  whnt  »he  wanted,  all  the 
rest  of  her  life,  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  her  was  how  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

"  We  'II  travel  in  Europe  for  a  year  or  two,"  she  said  to  me, 
"  and  when  we  come  back  we  '11  just  show  Denver  society  peo- 
ple that  we  're  tomebody." 

That  was  all  she  thought  of  in  the  beginning,  but  when  we  'd 
gone  East  to  Chicago  for  a  change,  and  were  staying  at  a  big 
hotel  there,  a  new  idea  came  into  her  head.  Partly  it  was  from 
seeing  so  many  smart-looking, young  women  having  a  good  time 
every  minute  of  their  lives,  and  feeling  what  was  the  use  of  being 
free  to  enjoy  herself  at  last,  with  plenty  of  money,  when  she  was 
dowdy  and  not  so  very  young  any  more  ?  (I  could  tell  just  what 
was  in  her  mind  by  the  wistful  way  she  looked  at  gorgeous  ladies 
who  had  the  air  of  awning  th'  world,  with  a  fence  a-round  it.) 
And  partly  it  was  seeing  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper. 

Mamma  did  n't  mention  the  advertisement  to  me  at  fiitt.  But 
when  she  'd  been  away  one  morning  alone  on  a  secret  errand 
she  stammered  and  fidgetted  a  little,  and  said  she  bad  something 
to  explain  to  me.  Then  it  all  came  out. 

She  'd  been  to  call  on  a  wonderful  French  madame  who  could 
make  a  woman  of  thirty-eight  (that 's  Mamma's  Bible  age)  look 
twenty-five,  and  she  hoped  I  would  n't  lose  respect  for  her  as  my 
mother  or  think  her  frivolous  and  horrid  if  she  put  herself  into 
the  madame's  hands  for  a  few  weeks.  I  could  n't  help  laughing, 
but  Mamma  cried,  and  said  that  she  'd  never  had  a  real  good 
time  since  she  was  grown  up.  She  did  long  to  have  one  at  last, 
very  much,  if  only  I  'd  let  her  do  it  in  peace. 

I  stopped  laughing  and  almost  cried,  myself;  but  I  did  n't 
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know  .he  rnu^l  moi'  t"  i.  rdlThj''' •  '"'^'^^  '"»"" 

M«nm.  h«l  n't  thoughUf  th.t  £  ITJ  °"  "*^""*''- 
ever  for  a  minute;  and  then  she  out  h/r  T^'^  ^'^"  °'''"  ««« 
M  cold  a.  ice.  "Would  you  m^^H     ^     ^°?  '°  "^    '•  ""»  ''•• 
-he  "ked.  "I.  wo^dtCu^dtoil;' ^••^"•Hr?" 
malte  aU  tl,e  difference  to  me  "  »"•*'  <rf70U.  and  it  would 

l"iet^L^a,TntZ^:-Ltr-r- 

tur.ly^Thir.eenZ^lfni'c^^^^.HTIhrht'S!'''''^  P'"-'" 
gettheirfullg«,wththen-anTfIw«   T    '^""""•"^P'^• 
couldb.^vLover4r.t;le:t"^:r"*''"'"^^^ 
^  Jh...  let  down  my  hair  and  wear  my  dr««,  short?"  I 

She  adEdtted  that  w^  what  I  'd  have  to  do 

see  how  old  I  am. "  ^  "*'°  everybody  'U 

She  would  have  promised  anything.  I  «,eM-  «,H  tK  . 
afternoon  she  eave  m»  thr^  i      i      .     »^      '  "*•*  ">«*  veiy 
bracelet-watch^Xn  ^e  ^^'°'f  "T-  *"''  *  «*"<%  ll^ 
and  babyfied  hau'Ll  wlmov^^'  ^^Pl^l.'-  ,tf  ,'='othes 
on  the  north  side.  whei«  nobodv  W4  ^^  ^'  ''°*"' '°  °°« 

I  knew.  I  w«,  a  mtle  ;!rr^/   "^ '*'°  "'=  •°'*  ""^  fi»t  thi-g 

o4htttt  S:/^  J[°  "^'^  "PP-'-*'  "^^  -  «*«<!.  you 
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and  my  life  wan  almcMt  a.i  Rood  aa  a  play.  I  could  My  and  do 
dreadfully  naughty  thInRs,  which  would  have  been  outrageoua 
for  a  grown-up  young  lady  of  nearly  Rcventeen.  And  did  n't  I  do 
them  all  ?  I  never  miiwed  a  single  chaocc,  and  I  flatter  myielf  that 
I  have  n't  iiince. 

The  French  madame  made  a  real  work  of  art  of  Mamma.  The 
progress  was  lovely  to  watch.  She  kept  herself  shut  up  in  her  room 
all  day.  pretending  to  be  an  invalid,  and  drove  out  in  a  veil  to  the 
madame's.  Then,  when  she  was  finished,  we  went  right  away 
from  Chicago  'o  New  York,  where  we  meant  lo  stay  for  a  while 
till  we  sailed        Europe. 

Mamma  had  n't  been  East  before,  since  she  was  a  girl  of 
twenty,  for  that  was  /hen  she  mMried  Papa,  and  he  took  her  to 
live  in  Denver.  We  bought  lots  of  beautiful  things  in  New  York, 
and  Mamma  enjoyed  herself  so  much,  being  pretty  and  having 
people  stare  at  her,  that  she  moi  almost  sick  from  excitement. 

When  we  'd  seen  all  the  sights  and  were  tired  of  shopping,  she 
nmembered  that  she  'd  got  a  niece  staying  in  the  countiy  not  far 
away,  or  the  Hudson  River.  I  'd  heard  Mamma  speak  of  her 
sister,  who,  when  seventeen,  had  married  a  Savant  (whatever  that 
is),  and  had  gone  to  C&lifomia  soon  afterwards,  because  she  was 
delicate.  But  evidently  the  change  had  n't  done  her  much  good, 
because  she  died  whet  her  baby  was  bom.  The  Savant  went  on 
living,  but  lie  could  n'l  love  his  daughtir  properly,  as  she  'd  been 
the  cause  of  her  mother's  death.  Besides,  he  was  n't  the  ,Jnd  of 
man  to  understand  children,  so  when  Madeleine  was  nine  or  ten, 
he  sent  her  to  a  scliool  —  a  very  queer  school.  It  was  kept  by  a 
Sisterhood;  not  nuns  exactly,  because  they  were  ProtesUnto,  but 
almost  as  good  or  as  bad;  and  an  elderly  female  cousin  of  the 
Savant's  was  the  head  of  the  institution. 

Tnere  Madeleine  Destrey  had  been  ever  since,  though  Mamma 
said  she  must  be  nineteen  or  twenty:  and  now  her  father  was 
dead.  That  news  had  been  sent  to  Mamma  months  before  we 
left  Denver,  but  as  she  and  the  Savant  had  written  to  each  rther 
only  about  once  every  five  or  six  years,  it  had  n't  affected  her 
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to  the  river.  *        "*• ""  '  "'"'•0'  '"wn  .loping  down 

-ri  •r^'^.^lf  rrr,  -  j ->J  ^e  ..e  _  .^e  on., 
'-u.tbepretty.if.hewMrnrthin    ii!  t"''''  ^'■°"°''  ""^d  »»>• 

very  sweet,  .„d  when  .^11^^    '  "'"^^^  8"'  'he  wm 

called  Aunt  Kath^n^ahelriShlrdX'  ."o'" k' .:'" I *"  '^ 
.  We  only  intended  to  spend  tho  w7„  k  !^?  ^'"^  •»""■• 
time  of  ou.  W«t  wa,  rather  oritfcalfYr'MVl'  T"^  ""'  «»at  the 
of  having  her  twentieth  b  rt^y  ild  if^l^j'lt "" '"  ""^  "^ 
««• '  J  he  had  "  stipulated '^Vri?. '  ^°"^  *" '"  »•*'  '"th- 
M.      .-Superior  usedTthiTi.-  ^  ^'  '  *•"=  '^"'^  t^"  cousin- 

Tht  ^ason  rf  the  stipul  J„!^  "'"'"f  '"'  »  '^hole  year. 

just  man,  and  w«,  afmTd  X  „!;!  ^'"''''*°"  ^'  """  "  ^e^^ 
his  daughter  might  wisWo  oi„  2  O^ '"•  !.'**  ^"'**°<^ 
enough  about  th^outside  world  ^  ™  I  t''  """"  ^"°'^"« 
truly  wa.  her  vocation  for  I^  a^d'f  xlj^,'"''  "'"'^  ''^«'- " 
go   o  Europe:  for  when  ,^^^1^1^  """  ''''^  "•" '''"  *° 

It  wt'^7!:'iTefa'„^etlr^r  ^^^^    -  •>". 

fold."  But  Maida  wL  t^Xt^"'  '^^  ^'*'  '^^''^  '"^^  i«  the 
if  she  didn't  obey  h.^^iwShlT°^°'''"'""«'''«»<'ney 
all:  so  the  Mother  haTto  wf  ^.'" '"" *'«' S"terhood  at 
M«d«  off  tor  the  y«^        ""*'"  '""'"'  «^''  «>i°k  how  to  pack 
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When  we  happened  to  arrive  on  the  scene,  she  thought  we  were 
like  Moses's  ram  caught  in  the  bushes.  She  told  Mamma  the 
whole  stoiy  —  (a  ramrod  of  a  lady  with  a  white  face,  a  white 
dress,  and  a  long,  floating  white  veU,  she  was)  asking  right  out  if 
we  'd  take  Maida  with  us  to  Europe. 

Mamma  did  n't  like  the  idea  of  being  chaperon  for  such  a  girl 
as  Maida ;  but  it  was  her  own  sister's  daughter,  and  Mamma  is  as 
good-natured  as  a  Mellin's  Food  Baby  in  a  magazine,  though  she 
gets  into  little  tempers  sometimes.  So  she  said,"  Yes,"  and  a  fort- 
night later  we  all  three  sailed  on  a  huge  German  steamer  for 
Cherbourg.  "  At  least,  that 's  what  we  did  in  the '  dream,' "  I  re- 
minded myself,  whf  I  had  got  so  far  in  my  thoughts,  lying  in  the 
monastery  bed.  Anu  'jy  that  time  the  light  was  so  clear  in  the 
tiny  white  room,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it,  I 
Teally  was  awake.  I  was  dear  little  thirteen-year-old  Beechy  Kid- 
der, who  was  n't  telling  fibs  about  her  age,  because  she  viat  thir- 
teen, and  was  it  anybody's  business  if  she  were  something  more 
besides? 


vin 
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1    hadn't  gone  AUXoL'  butr/'^'°f '  »"''  -« 
sleep  any  more  and  I.fi.      ""*■  •»"*  I  knew  I  could  n't 

thought  I  might  as  weilTelu^t"*""^.'"  '°'«^«»«'«  that  I 

Thewater-pitcherSf^'hXmn"'"''  T"'*^  '^"^^  °<«t- 
took  the  best  bath  I  could!  ^^.  T'l^*'"'  » «''««'■  hut  I 
Jbe  mo„    t,^  grounds  w;;^^'^'^!"!^  ^  t'  T  "'»"' 
hatf-past  seven,  and  it  was  airamted  tLTl^  T  °  '^  «JJ«d  till 
so  there  was  an  hour  and  nh^,^    j  ''"'""  "'"^  ft  nine, 
should  wake  Maida.  rndLtZtoT"! '"""^''^  ''^^^  I 
was  n't  in  the  mood  forM^a  I  wt^^i  '^^f "'  """  "^--ehow  I 
«te,y.  she  would  be  twi  LT/""'^.*'''''' heing  «  a  mon- 
wantingtohunybackSt^li'l^"^"-  a^erhood  -<» 
when  her  year  is  up,  I  kn„„  „!•  . ™"'''-  ^he  does  mean  to  join 
world  's  such  a  nicTphS  L"?f  ",  '".'^''^  °'  her.  when  tte 
trationtohearhertattS?  iS^'r  °«'^''»«  P««- 
ha^enough  to  see  it  in  h«  eyL  ''""  °^°  <^<^:  hut  it 's 

l-ow^t^reSf lut^JSlt  ^""'u'"'  "^'  «""*  *«  -Jw-ys 
wobbly;  but  she  is  S^  Swl  .W  "t^'™""' «"J  I  "^ 
tempted  to  claw  her  down  wl,  T-  ?"'  ^  "  "''^"y  heing 
•^f^ng  it  afterwards  "Slii'^I^''  '^•"'^-ag'  and  th^ 
•he -s  particularly  exalted  b™  b^Tr  ?*>  *~''  ''''"• 
ought  to.  for  she  's  alway   do  n^  sZ^v      ^"'  '^'^^^'  "^^  ^^ 
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that  in  a  Sisterhood,  but  Mamma  and  I  are  n't  a  Sisterhood,  and 
the  sooner  Maida  realizes  that  there 's  such  a  place  as  the  world, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  her. 

So  I  did  n't  wake  Maida,  but  went  tiptoeing  out  into  the  lon^ 
corridor,  and  got  lost  several  times  looking  for  the  way  out  of 
doors. 

At  last  I  was  in  the  garden,  though,  and  it  was  very  quaint  and 
pretty,  with  unexpected  nooks,  old,  moss-covered  stone  seats, 
and  a  sundial  that  you  'd  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for  in  Amer- 
ica. Staring  up  at  the  hou.se  I  thought  a  window-shutter  moved ; 
but  I  did  n't  attach  any  importance  to  that  until,  after  I  'd 
crossed  several  small  bridges  and  discovered  a  kind  of  island 
with  the  river  rushing  by  on  both  sides,  I  saw  Prince  Dalmar- 
Kalm  coming  towards  me. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  bench  on  the  httle  green  island,  where  I  pre- 
tended to  be  gazing  down  at  the  water  and  not  to  see  him  till  he 
was  close  by;  for  I  was  in  hope  that  he  would  n't  notice  me  in 
my  grey  dress  among  the  trees.  I  don't  believe  the  Prince's  best 
friends  would  call  him  an  early  morning  man.  He 's  the  kind  that 
ought  n't  to  be  out  before  lunch,  and  he  goes  especially  well  with 
gaslight  or  electricity.  I  felt  sure  he  'd  be  unbearable  before 
breakfast  —  either  his  breakfast  or  mine. 

"  It  *s  a  pity,"  I  thought,  "  that  I  can't  run  down  as  rapidly 
from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  the  age  of  one  as  I  have  from  seven- 
teen to  thirteen.  When  the  Prince  found  me,  I  should  be  sitting 
on  the  grass  playing  with  dandelions  and  saying,  'Da,  da?* 
which  would  disgust  him  so  much  that  he  'd  stalk  away  and 
leave  me  in  peace  to  grow  up  in  time  for  breakfast." 

But  even  a  child  must  draw  the  line  somewhere;  and  presently 
the  Prince  said  "  Good-morning "  (so  nicely  that  I  thought  he 
must  have  had  a  cracker  or  two  in  his  pocket),  asking  if  he  might 
sit  by  me  on  the  bench. 

"  I  was  just  going  in  to  wake  Mamma,"  I  replied,  and  I  won- 
dered whether,  if  I  jumped  up  suddenly,  his  end  of  the  bench 
would  go  down  and  tilt  him  into  the  river.  It  would  have  been 
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sucha  dear  little  giri,  and  I  a^  veXXo„T"  ^°"  '"^ 
old  Sprir    '"'  '  '"^  "">•  "•'''  '-ve-and-a-half-year- 

the  PrilL''"  ""'  ''"'*'  T'*"*  *°°"«''  *°  ^  y°"  Papa,"  replied 
" ^"n'/vouTT  "?i"°' °r^  -  together  likettkt." 
« w         y°"  '    ^  asked,  with  big  eyes 
Well  that  depends  on  how  old  you  are,  my  dear." 

I  m  over  thirty,"  said  the  Prince  oeecny. 

"th^'Lf^^  "«=  reauy  gone.    But  I  m  not  married."  he  went  on 
therefore  you  cannot  think  of  me  as  of  your  p      ."  ' 

^^  J  don  t  thmk  of  you  much  as  anytUng,"  s^c  I.  "  I  'm  too 

" Too  busy!  Doing  what  ? " 
"Playing  do'ls,"  I  explained. 
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"  Did  you  come  out  here  at  this  time  of  the  morning  to  ask  me 
about  Mamma's  marriage?"  I  threvr  at  him.  "Because,  if  that 
was  your  reason,  I  'd  rather  go  in  to  my  dolls." 

"  No,  no,"  protested  the  Prince,  in  a  hurry.  "  I  came  to  talk 
about  youwelf." 

I  began  to  feel  an  attack  of  giggles  coming  on,  but  I  stopped 
them  by  holding  my  breath,  as  you  do  for  hiccoughs,  and  think- 
ing about  Job,  which,  if  you  can  do  it  soon  and  solemnly  enough, 
is  quite  a  good  preventive.  I  knew  now  exactly  why  Prince  Dal- 
mar-Kalm  had  dashed  on  his  clothes  at  sight,  of  me  and  come  into 
the  garden  on  an  empty  stomach.  He  had  thought,  if  he  could  get 
me  all  alone  for  half  an  hour  (which  he  'd  often  tried  to  do  and 
never  succeeded)  he  could  find  out  a  lot  of  things  that  he  would 
like  to  know.  Perhaps  he  felt  it  was  impossible  for  anybody  to  be 
as  young  as  I  seem,  so  that  was  what  he  wanted  to  find  out  about 
first.  If  I  wa»  n't,  he  would  flirt;  if  I  vxu,  he  would  merely  pump. 

There  was  n't  much  time  to  decide  on  a  "course  of  action," 
as  Mamma's  lawyer  in  Denver  says;  but  I  put  on  my  thinking- 
cap  and  tied  it  tight  under  my  chin  for  a  minute.  "  There 's  more 
fun  to  be  had  in  playing  with  him  than  with  dolls,"  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  if  I  set  about  it  in  the  right  way.  But  what  it  the  right  way  ? 
I  can't  be  bothered  having  him  fo?  my  doll,  because  he  'd  take  up 
too  much  time.  Shall  I  give  him  to  Maida  ?  No,  I  '11  lend  him  to 
Mamma  to  play  with,  so  long  as  she  plays  the  way  I  want  her  to, 
and  does  n't  get  in  earnest." 

"What  are  you  anxious  to  say  about  me  that  can't  wait  tU 
breakfast?"  I  asked. 

"  Those  men  will  be  at  breakfast,"  said  he.  "They  a"*  in  the 
position  of  your  couriers,  yet  they  put  themselves  forward,  as  if 
on  an  equality  with  me.  I  do  not  find  that  conducive  to  conver- 
sation." 

"  Mamma  asked  Maida  yesterday  whether  it  was  better  to  be 
an  Austrian  prince,  or  an  English  baronet  ?"  said  I.  "Sir  Ralph 
Moray  's  a  baronet." 

"  So  he  says,"  sneered  the  Prince. 
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^Jnybodycan  oea  baronet.  That  is  nothing.  IHs  a  me« 

^^£^^\^o^^\^^^-'"  -'^  i"  one.  Besides. 
"Is  tl,.»  .„i... T/^'  ^-ngushmen  aren't." 

"No  b™  ,^''  °'''*''>"  ""'^  *°  y"'  Mamma?" 

plain  mister  -SeX  Ba^T       f  ''  * '"''"'  "*  '"°°'«  ^  « 
ftom  plain."  B^ny^ore,  for  instance;  only  he  's  far 

II  You  consider  him  handsome  ?  " 
Oh,  yes,  we  all  do." 

for'lo^.' W  Ci\°°*  "^r""  '"°  """'  «''  ««'Ph  Moray 
but  f~moneortrrnjstha?h":rb"'^i'°"^''*  "'«"'•-• 
they  are  in  her  emploT- tt^  he  hi,  ^1  ^.^P^'  '  '**'  ^"« 
about  in  their  ve.y^inLe.i'atlt^'^rit':.?,*-  "  *«''''  ^- 
to."'l  reS^"^"  ""''  '^"  y-  -^-^  ^te  says,  if  you  'd  like  me 

An'd^lTth'aTy^^ii  aTth^^  f"'-  ''  ^  ^^  -  ^-t. 
beautiful  qu«£  bu?U  musf  Zf  1°°  "^'^  °^  *""««"•  I*  *«  » 
let  me  beiur  friend  iTBplh  'T"^  *°°  ^"-  ^'"  y°"  "<" 
should  be'^eligSo^velt  fir "°''r'°''*°'°^^°''«'^«'?I 
takeinaUco^e^Xo"  xlerNt""  "^  ""u  '"*^'^  ^ 
I  followed  you  out  espedartoT^'.  I  h^Z.Tat^''  ^'^1/^' 

..  ^  ^  "«"*  y°"  Popa.  I  should  be  dej"    ^' 
mlgh!  rwXTei"*"' ""'  ^''^  '«''  ^°"  -  "-.  Mamma 
"Ah.  I  would  not  be  your  brother  ,.  any  conside«tion.  Not 
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lightful.  But  your  Mamma  is  too  charming -you  are  ««  too 
charming  for  my  peace  of  mind.  I  do  not  know  how  I  lived  be- 
lore  1  met  you. 

,1^^?^^^  *''*'  'r"  money-lenders  perhaps  knew;  but  there  are 
some  things  even  little  Beechy  can't  say. 

"  Your  Mamma  must  have  great  responsibilities  for  so  youne  a 
woman,  he  went  on.  while  I  pruned  and  prismed.  "With  her 
great  fortune,  and  no  one  to  guard  her,  she  must  often  feel  the 
weight  of  her  burden  too  heavy  for  one  pair  of  shoulders." 

One  can  always  spend  one's  fortune,  and  so  get  rid  of  the 
burden,  if  it 's  too  big,"  said  I. 

,.  T^?,^""'^^'^''"'  J'o^fied-  "Surely  she  is  more  wise  than 
that  ?    he  exclaimed. 

"She  has  n't  spent  it  all  yet,  anyhow,"  I  said. 

'Are  you  not  anxious  lesf.  if  your  Mamma  is  extravagant,  she 
may  throw  away  your  fortune  as  well  as  her  own;  or  did  your 
rapa  think  of  that  danger,  and  make  you  quite  secure?" 

'I  guess  I  shall  have  a  ifttle  something  left,  no  matter  what 
happens,"  I  admitted. 

"ThenyourPapa  wasthoughtfulforyou.  But  was  he  also  jeal- 
ms  for  himself  ?  Had  I  been  the  husband  of  so  fascinating  a  wo- 
man ^  your  Mamma,  I  would  have  put  into  my  will  ^clause 
that  If  she  married  again,  she  must  forfeit  everything.  But  it  may 
be  that  Amencans  do  not  hug  their  jealousy  "in  the  grave  " 

I  can't  imagine  poor  Papa  hugging  anything,"  I  said.  "I 
never  heard  that  he  objected  to  Mamma  marrying  again.  Any- 
how* she  's  had  several  offers  already." 

"She  should  choose  a  man  of  title  for  her  second  husband," 
said  the  Pnnce,  very  pleased  with  the  way  the  pump  was  working. 
Maybe  she  will,"  I  answered. 
He  started  slightly. 

"It  should  be  a  title  worth  having,"  he  said,  " and  a  man  fitted 
to  bear  It,  not  a  paltiy  upstart  whose  father  was  perhaps  a  trades- 
man. You,  Miss  Beechy,  must  watch  over  your  dear  Mamma 
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•he  is  Mfe  fwm  unworthy  ^r^L     u        , "  "•"  "'  '  '**'  t^» 

Ument  .s  hard^  etll^d         "  ''"'^''"  '»  "•«  «"  Te.- 

-?™S",S  t^'^^  ^^^«-  -  «.n>y  a..e.  Had 
now."  «ud  little  BeechyTbi^BiK  "x^  "^"^  to  Mamma. 
He  '11  come  «traigtItCi„«  "^'ll^"  ^^  vaalJating. 
fun.  I  got  up  from  the  bench  sZinn-  ,  P^"""""*  ""yelf  some 
cheated  of  a  victim%5owl3°"''^.\^^ 
bye.  Prince.  Let  me  see  Jhlt         ^°  '"'    '  '"'"""ed.  "Ooorf- 

"Confidants."  ^e  i^o^S me""  V  '°  ""''  °*^'^" 
every  difficulty.  But  one  m^ltoH  ^^ '"  """*'  *°  ""=  ^*^ 
Be  on  your  guard  and  w»™    «'»'«  before  we  part,  dear  child. 

Destrey.   Who  k^^ws'  how^^' if"'  r  ''t^  ^'"  ''«"  Mi» 
And  unfortunately.:;?;  to  rSXhf  ^'  "^'^  '-^ 

saidth^'^iree^^-:-:^^-^^^^^^^^^ 

have  no  doubt  it  will  ^7^^^^^^  ^^"''l  ^"^'^  "«•"  ' 
wanted,  as  my  chauffeur  w^T^^^^  "^^^  ^^  '^'^  ti"'*' "  « 
at  some  shop  in  the  "iCjr"'!""''; '°'«='^«P  a  mechanic 

leverwhichwasb™ke„yei:X  Hvo  'V"  ^'"""S-^P-d 
me  so  soon,  I  will  cons^^^  S  u/Za"^  ''f«"°^°«l  *<>  l^ave 
how  he  is  getting  on  "        ^       ^  *"'*"«  ''•^Ph  and  seeing 
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[  I*f  ~*  !»'*<'"••  di»l»eveUed  JoMph.  looking  m  if  biidi  lutd 

built  omU  on  him  and  spiden  had  woven  weba  round  him  for 
yean. 

"  WeU,"  exclaimed  the  Prince  with  the  air  of  one  warding  off  a 
blow.  What  has  happened?  Have  you  burnt  mjr  automobile,  or 
are  you  always  like  this  when  you  get  up  early  ?  " 

"  I  amnot  an  incendiary.  Your  Highness."  said  Joseph,  in  his 
precise  French,  which  it  "s  easy  to  understand,  because  when  he 
wishes  to  be  dignified  he  speaks  slowly.  "  I  do  not  know  what  I 
am  like,  unless  it  is  a  wreck,  in  which  case  I  resemb'e  your  auto- 
mobile. As  you  left  her  last  night,  so  she  is  now,  and  so  she  is 
likely  to  remain,  unless  the  gentlemen  of  the  other  car  will  have 
the  beneficence  to  pull  her  up  a  still  further  and  more  violent  hiU 
to  Uie  village  of  Tenda.  There  finds  himself  the  only  mechanic 
within  fifty  miles."  , 

"I  engagsd  you  as  a  mechanic!"  cried  the  Prince. 

"But  not  as  a  workshop,  Your  Highness.  That  I  am  not  and 
shaU  not  be  this  side  of  Paradise.  And  it  is  a  workshop  that  we 
must  have." 

"Do  not  let  me  keep  you.  Miss  Beechy,"  said  the  Prince,  "if 

ft^lf  "     *"  *°  *°  '"'"''  ^"°°'"-  '^^  •'"'•=  difficulty  will  arrange 

I  adore  rows,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  stay;  but  I  could  n't 
think  of  any  excuse,  so  I  skipped  into  the  house,  and  almost  tel- 
escoped (as  they  say  of  railroad  trains)  with  the  nice  monk,  who 
was  talking  to  Maida  in  the  hall. 

I  supposed  she  was  telling  him  about  the  Sisters,  but  she  was 
qmte  indignant  at  the  suggestion,  and  said  she  had  been  asking 
if  we  could  have  breakfast  in  the  garden.  The  monk  had  givra 
his  ronsent.  and  she  had  intended  to  have  everything  arranged 
out  doors,  as  a  surprise,  by  the  time  we  aU  came  down. 

»,"-^"°L^'*'"''"  "  "P'  '  '"^  '^"  '^°'"«  •»"  hair."  explained 
Maida,  but  we  did  n't  hear  a  sound  from  your  room,  so  we  de- 
a^  not  to  disturb  .you.  What  have  you  been  about,  you  weird 
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pnt;  io  z,  Lias  aTr  ^  rr  ^  -'-«« th. 
b.™// j;;.;!»„^X* ;:;?  «r  •^' .».  v»  .„ 

Luhnji.  you  should  n't  talk  of  Dlavini,  TKi   • 
consideraUon."  said  Mamma  "  ?  P'"^'«-  ^^»  "  a  very  serious 

Wans  at  home.  Most  S„e«  Tk'" '"'''"' '?"'^'' ''~"' Au,- 

m-deonethi„JcofCla„7sara«^;7r"  ^/""'"''  '^•^^'^ 
>ng  an  Austrian  Prince  ,vo^d  T  •  ''°  ""»''«' ^hat  stand- 
suppose  he  would  ^TreS  to  ,'"  ^"'"'  «''°"'''  y°" 
rank  who  were  -  who'^^^^t  au^iT      '7"°-'"  °'  '*"  "«"«! 

"Do  the  Prince  and  ^7^! ^l^  '^  /orriyn?" 
•an-plesr  Iask:^;:i^\^'jf  Moray  j"'-"  '<>  «»  over  a. 

»elf-«.pecting  child  I  can'^X^rvroft'^ f^"^.'  -"^  ^  « 

I  wish  you  would  n't  be  silly  Bee^L  ..*.'"'?"*  ,!/'°'P*ri"«- 

bejng  a  Countess,  but  it  is  not  eno^h  "  "  "  "  ''"P' 

^  Jo,.,  mean,  the  mor«  crowns  you  have,  the  more  c«,w„s  you 

coming  to  Eu,x,pe?  Td  if  oneM^  ^Z"  ^"  "^^  K°<^  "^ 
»nful  to  neglect  ihem  On Iv  *  °PP°rtumUes,  it  would  be 
taken  the  best."  ^  ~  ""'  ''"■"^ '°  •^i  sure  that  one  hw 

oui^t  trw^Thr-dpT  t!^':r^:  ^'^^^ 
=l:?£^rif;^ib?^^^^^^^^ 

"Well?"  '^^°  ^ad  to  choose  -  " 
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"  I  'd  ton  up  a  penny.  Mid  whichever  tide  came,  I  'd  Uke  —  " 

"Yeir 

"Mr.  BarrymoK." 

"Mr.  Banymorel  But  he  ha*  no  title!  I  might  aa  well  haT« 
(tayed  in  America." 

"  I  Mid  that,  because  I  thinic  he  *d  be  the  hardest  to  get.  The 
other  two  —  " 

"What  about  them P" 

"  Well,  you  don't  need  to  decide  between  them  yet.  Just  wait 
till  we  've  travelled  a  little  further,  and  see  whether  you  come 
across  anything  better  worth  having." 

"  Oh,  Beechy,  I  never  know  whether  you  're  poking  fun  at  me 
or  not,"  sighed  poor  Mamma,  so  forlornly  that  I  was  sony  —  for 
a  whole  minute  —  that  I  'd  been  bom  wicked;  and  I  tied  her 
tulle  in  a  lovely  bow  at  the  back  of  her  neck,  to  make  up. 
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we.*  «  old  beau.  i„,^TL' ^;;,L  . „d 'h""""' T"^ " "  " '" 
to  Wl  when  Mamma'.^UtW  o"i;r  •.  '^f  '"**  •*«»«^ 
that  hew«  an  OpportuS  _?rrM  "^i^  TJ*' ""~'^°"» 
•P«ng  to  her  a.«fC7„t  no  ^oS'^'*  /'^P"'  «"'' 
different  one  from  the  other  found  Z  •      •     °  °""'  " 

WI  Th.  morning  sunlp^iT  Jm  ."  '?  °  ''"'^"«  "" 
her  fair  ski„  look  milky  Kl2e -fr^.K  "  ^u''  ""'  °""^-^ 
!»«  under  the  arbour  ofT^'  thr^^T'  T  "•"*"  *'«'  """"^ 
veil  over  her  andT™«l  h  '•  .  '^'""'  ""*"  *  g'inunerinif 
g«en  light  of  £Z  "'*''  '  °"=™''*'  '''*P  d°''n  «  t^ 

t.ii?motT"::;i  rd  t"t?  .'^'"f *"  ''"•"•^  '••-  "-pped 

«  held  for  ftSda  A„d  ?  w     .  '",*  •""'"»  '"  ^amma  or^ 
Ht«e«=arecr:ftbtlL;°",t^^^^^^^ 

bath  in  the  fountain  wd  driS  ^    -.u  u^"  ''°""  '"'^«  Pven  it  a 

That  i,  often  ttew^y  uf^^^t  t  T'j'^-l'-dke-hief  ? 

riage  and  would  rather  be  goX^!'^  ^"  '"^  "«"""  ">"- 

she  -8  reluctantly  for«d  »  *^  P""""  *"»  ^t.  every  man 

while  siiTS^^^So^To^rvt ""  '"^'^  '^'^"° 

.nd  me  have  to  Ul^  a  b^'^?^  ''""'^'=  *^'«'  '*«  Mamma 
Bytheway.Mamm.andIa„literaUyintheb«J.,eatonthi. 
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automobile  trip;  but  my  name  is  n't  Beechy  Kidder  if  it 's  dull 
for  any  length  of  time. 

However,  this  reflection  is  qnly  a  parenthesis  in  the  midst  of 
breakfast;  for  we  all  had  breakfast  together  in  the  monastery  gar- 
den and  were  as  "  gay  as  grigs. "  (N.B.  —  Some  kind  of  animal 
for  which  Sir  Ralph  is  responsible.) 

The  Prince  was  nice  to  the  two  "  adventurers,"  because  he 
did  n't  want  them  to  repent  their  promise  to  tow  his  car  up  to 
Tenda;  Maida  was  nice  to  everybody,  because  a  monastery  was 
next  best  to  a  convent;  Mr.  Barrymore  was  nice  to  her  dog;  Sir 
Ralph  and  the  Prince  were  both  nice  to  Mamma,  and  Breakfast 
(I  spell  it  with  a  capital  to  make  it  more  important)  was  nice  to 
the  poor  little  girl  who  would  have  had  nobody  to  play  with,  if 
each  one  had  n't  been  a  dancing  doll  of  hers  without  realizing  it. 

The  monk  would  n't  charge  us  a  cent  for  our  board,  so  we  had 
unconsciously  been  paying  him  a  visit  all  the  time,  though  pay- 
ing nothing  else,  and  the  Prince  had  actually  found  fault  with  the 
coffee! 

However,  Sir  Ralph  gave  him  a  donation  tor  ihe  charities  of 
the  house,  which  he  accepted,  so  we  could  bid  him  good-bye 
without  feeling  like  tramps  who  had  stolen  a  lodging  in  some- 
body's bam. 

As  our  automobile  had  to  drag  the  Prince's,  and  it  appeared 
that  Tenda  was  less  than  three  miles  away,  Maida  and  I  decided 
to  walk.  Sir  Ralph  walked  with  us,  and  the  Prince  looked  as  if  he 
would  like  to,  but  after  our  talk  before  breakfast,  he  naturally 
felt  that  his  place  was  by  the  side  of  Mamma.  She  comes  down 
two  inches  in  common-sense  walking  shoes,  so  of  course  hills  are 
not  for  her,  now  that  she  's  trying  to  be  as  beautiful  as  she  feels; 
but  the  Prince  persuaded  her  to  sit  in  the  tonneau  of  his  car,  as  it 
crawled  up  the  steep  white  road  behind  Mr.  Barrymore  and  the 
Panhard,  so  slowly  that  he  could  pace  beside  her.  Sir  Ralph 
talked  to  Maida,  as  we  three  trailed  after  the  two  motors,  and  I 
began  to  wonder  if  I  had  n't  been  a  little  too  strenuous  in  making 
the  Prince  entirely  over  to  Mamma. 
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wanrn!?"*  ^  '""*':!  ^^  1^"°°''%.  but  I  did  want  some  one  to 

make  much  difference  if  I  sat7y  Wm  "      ""^^^  ^""''^ 

mieht  not  talk  "Hn^  "7        •     f  ""^  "-■""•  ""  "la*  he 
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much  more  interested  in  people's  Pasts  than  he  —  Mr.  Barry- 
more  —  appeared  to  be. 

"  My  future  is  more  interesting  to  me  than  my  own  past,  or 
any  one  else's,"  he  retorted.  But  I  thought  that  he  looked  a  little 
troubled,  as  if  he  were  racking  his  brain  for  what  the  Prince  could 
have  let  out,  and  was  too  proud  or  obstinate  to  ask. 

"You  are  selfish,"  I  said.  "Then  there  's  no  use  my  trying  to 
make  this  ride  pleasant  for  you,  by  telling  you  anecdotes  of  my 
past  —  or  Maida's." 

At  this  his  profile  changed.  I  can't  say  his  "face"  because  he 
was  steering  a  great  deal  more  than  was  flattering  to  me,  or  nec- 
essary in  going  up  hill.  Would  the  fish  bite  at  that  last  tempting 
morsel  of  bait  ?  I  wondered.  The  Prince  would  have  snapped  at 
it;  but  though  Mr.  Barrymore's  title  is  only  that  of  chauffeur,  he 
is  more  of  a  gentleman  in  his  little  finger  than  the  Prince  in  his 
whole  body.  He  may  be  an  adventurer,  but  anyhow  he  is  n't  the 
kind  who  pumps  naughty  little  girls  about  their  grown-up  rela- 
tions* affairs. 

"  I  am  only  concerned  with  yours  and  Miss  Destrey's  present," 
he  said  after  a  minute. 

"But  the  present  so  soon  becomes  the  past,  doesn't  it? 
There  's  never  more  than  just  a  minute  of  the  present,  really,  if 
you  come  to  look  at  it  in  that  way ;  all  the  rest  is  past  and  future." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Barrymore. "  You  've  got;  more  future 
than  any  of  the  party." 

"  And  poor  Maida  has  less." 

He  forgot  about  his  old  steering-wheel  for  part  of  a  second,  and 
gave  me  such  a  glance  that  I  knew  I  had  him  on  my  hook  this 
time. 

"Why  do  you  say  that ? "  he  asked,  quite  sharply. 

"  Oh,  you  are  interested  in  somebody's  future  beside  your  own 
then?" 

"  Who  could  help  being  —  in  hers  ?  " 

"  You  look  as  if  you  thought  I  meant  she  was  dying  of  a  de- 
dine,"  said  I.  "  It  is  n't  quite  as  bad  as  that,  but  —  well,  beauti- 
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ful  as  Maida  is  I  would  n't  change  places  with  her.  unless  I  could 
change  souls  as  well.  It  would  be  a  good  deal  better  for  Maida  in 
<Aw  world  if  she  could  have  mine,  though  just  the  opposite  in  the 
next.  ' 

"Such  talk  clouds  the  sunshine,"  said  Mr.  Banymore.  "even 
for  a  stranger  Uke  me.  when  you  prophesy  gloomy  mysteries  for 
one  who  deserves  only  happiness.  You  said  something  of  the  sort 

L?K."  '■  "'  '""  "'  '"*  '  ""  '"  '°'"^''*  ^°"  ""^ 
"No."  said  I.  "But  I  suppose  Maida  does  n't  think  the  mys- 
tenes  gloomy,  or  she  would  n't '  embrace '  them  -  if  that 's  the 
ngh  word  for  It.  Mamma  and  I  imagined  that  coming  to  Europe 
would  make  her  see  differently  perhaps,  but  it  had  n't  the  list 
fame  I  asked  her.  She  thought  Paris  lots  of  fun.  but  all  the  same 
she  was  homesick  for  the  stupid  old  convent  where  .she  was 
brought  up,  and  which  she  is  going  to  let  ^aUaw  her  up  in  a 

"  Good  Heavens,  how  terrible ! "  exclaimed  our  chauffeur,  look- 
ing  tragically  handsome.  "Can  nothim-  he  done  to  save  her? 
CouUnt   you  and   your  mother  in,  Ser  to  change   her 

"We've  tried," said  I.  -She  .saw  a  lot  of  society  in  Paris 
and  when  we  were  at  Cap  Martin,  but  it  gave  her  the  sensation  of 
having  made  a  whole  meal  on  candy.  Mamma  has  the  idea  of  be- 
ing presented  to  your  Queen  Alexandra  next  spring,  if  she  can 
manage  it.  and  she  told  Maida  that,  if  she  'd  tack  on  a  little  piece 
to  her  year  of  travel,  sh^  might  be  done  too.  at  the  .same  time. 
But  Maida  did  n  t  seem  to  care  particularly  about  it;  and  the 
society  novels  that  Mamma  loves  don't  interest  her  a  bit  Her 
favounte  author  are  Shakspere  and  Thomas  Hardy,  and  she 

Sri^^kMh^t  r'°' '"  ''^*"  ^"-  ^ '""''  «"^  y-  ">  -"■ » 

''  There  are  other  things  in  Ufe  besides  society." 
Mamma  does  n't  think  so.  I  guess  we  've  both  done  all  we 
can.  I  m  afraid  poor  Maida  's  doomed.  But  there  's  one  com- 
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fort;  she  '11  look  perfectly  beautiful  in  the  white  robe  and  veil 
that  her  Sisterhood  wears." 

Mr.  Barrymore  gave  a  sort  of  groan.  "  What  a  vocation  for  a 
girl  like  that ! "  he  muttered,  more  to  himself  than  to  me,  I  imag- 
ine. "  Something  desperate  ought  to  be  done." 

"  You  might  try  to  influence  her,"  I  said.  "  Not  that  I  think 
it 's  likely  you  cmdd.  But  there 's  no  harm  in  trying." 

He  did  n't  answer,  but  his  face  was  as  grave  as  if  I  had  just  in- 
vited him  to  a  funeral,  and  as  even  Job  could  n't  have  kept  ny 
features  from  playing  (why  should  n't  features  play,  if  they  can 
work  ?),  I  hastily  sought  the  first  excuse  for  laughter  I  could  find 
lying  about  loose. 

"  Oh,  how  funny  /  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Ha,  ha,  ha,  how  junny  1 " 

"  What  is  funny  ? "  drearily  demanded  our  chauffeur. 

"  Why,  that  queer  little  grey-brown  town  we  're  coming  to.  It 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  exhtt)ition  of  patent  beehives  at  a 
country  fair." 

"  That  is  Tenda,"  volunteered  Mr.  Barrymore,  still  plunged  in 
the  depths  of  gloom.  "  Your  unfortunate  namesake,  poor  Bea- 
trice di  Tenda,  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  such  a  simile 
applied  to  her  native  town." 

"  Who  was  she  ?  "  I  felt  bound  to  inquire. 

"  I  was  telling  Miss  Destrey  about  her  yesterday.  She  seemed 
interested.  Miss  Destrey  is  very  fond  of  history,  is  n't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  I  'm  tired  talking  of  her  now.  I  want  to  hear  about 
the  other  Beatrice.  I  suppose,  if  she  was  Itahan,  she  was  Bice 
too;  but  I  'm  sure  her  friends  never  made  her  rhyme  with  mice." 

"  Her  husband  made  her  rhyme  with  murder.  Did  you  never 
hear  of  the  opera  of  Beatrice  di  Tenda  ?  Her  .story  is  one  of  the 
most  romantic  tragedies  in  history.  Well,  there  she  was  bom,  and 
there  she  lived  as  a  beautiful  young  woman  in  that  old  castle 
whose  ruined  tower  soars  so  high  above  your  collection  of  bee- 
hives. When  she  was  in  her  gentle  prime  of  beauty,  the  ferocious 
Duke  FiUppo  Maria  Visconti  came  riding  here  from  Milan  to 
court  the  sweetest  lady  of  her  day.    She  did  n't  caie  for  him,  of 
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course  but  young  women  of  high  rank  had  less  choice  in  those 
times  than  they  have  in  these,  and  that  was  the  way  all  the  mTs- 
ch.ef  began.  She  did  love  somebody  else,  and  the  wicked  Duke 
starved  her  to  death  in  the  tower  of  another  old  castle  Whei  we 
get  to  Pavja.  wh.ch  we  shall  pass  on  the  way  to  Milan.  I 'J  sh^w 
you  and  M.SS  Destrey  where  your  namesake  Uved  wh  „  she tZ 
a  duchess  and  d.ed  when  her  duke  would  have  her  for  a  duche" 
no  more  but  wanted  somebody  else.  Poor  Beatrice.  I  wonder 
her  sp,nt  has  ever  been  present  at  the  performance  of  the  otra 
and  whether  she  approved."  opera, 

"I  hope  she  came  with  the  man  she  loved   «n.i  «„*  •        l 
and  that  the  duke  was  down  in  -  ;„  iT"*'  -""^  ""■ ""  "  box. 

"  The  pit."  said  Mr.  Barrymore,  lauehinir  anH  mVir,™      i 
back  over  his  shoulder  forTlaida^ndSaTpt'rh!  X'Z 
the  car  m  front  of  a  machinist's  place.  "  Here  we  ««.  tT     u^ 
cahed  to  the  Prinee's  chauffeur,  ^.ho  wasl^eZg^hitn  car'' 
Now.  how  soon  do  you  expect  to  finish  your  job  >  " 

wnrL-      ^rr  u°°!''  "  ''"'"''^  ^  "°  ■""^  than  an  hour's 
work,    said  Joseph,  jumping  down.  an  nours 

"An  hour?  Why.  I  should  have  thought  three  would  be  more 
hke  It."  exclaimed  Mr.  Banymore. 

J'JT  T^^^J'*/''^*  ^  """  '^•'  "  ■»  °n«  ''U  little  hour."  reiter- 
ated Joseph,  and  for  once  the  Prince  regarded  him  bedgX 

Whatever  Joseph's  faults,  he  is  an  excellent  mechanS  " 
sa.d  II.S  Highness.  •  1  did  not  intend  to  ask  that  you  wouM  w^t 
but  .f  my  car  can  be  ready  so  soon,  perhaps  you  wilThaveritt 

se7ir;,JS-"  ""'^  '^*  -  --^-  -  '^^  -tie  wSS: 

^JC^tle?  I  don't  see  any  castle."  ^tvmed  Mamma,  gazing 

"What 's  left  of  it  looks  more  like  a  walking-stick  than  a  cas- 
tle. sa,d  I  pointing  up  to  the  tall,  tapering  finger  of  broken 
stone  that  almost  touched  the  clouds 

thit! Vrinr'' ''  "'"  ^^^^' '"  '"'^'^  -  -«  P— ed  as 
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"  You  have  always  a  joke  ready,  little  Miss  Beechy."  His  lipa 
■miled ;  but  his  eyes  boxed  my  ears.  Almost  I  felt  them  tingle ;  and 
suddenly  I  said  to  myself, "  Good  gracious,  Beechy  Kidder,  what 
if  your  dolls  should  take  to  playing  the  game  their  own  way,  in 
spite  of  you,  now  you  've  set  them  going !  Where  would  you  be 
then,  I  'd  like  to  know  ? "  And  a  horrid  creep  ran  down  my  spine, 
at  the  thought  of  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm  as  a  step-father.  Maybe 
he  would  shut  me  up  in  a  tower  and  starve  me  to  death,  as  the 
wicked  duke  did  with  the  other  Beatrice;  and  it  would  n't  com- 
fort me  a  bit  if  some  one  wrote  an  opera  about  my  sufferings. 
But  if  be  thinks  he  'II  really  get  Mamma,  he  little  knows  Me, 
that  'a  all.  We  shall  see  whut  we  shall  see. 


11' 
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dece.  ,  treachery,  procrastination,  laziness,  and  stupidity  mL^^ 
Really,  you  know,"  said  he  "  I  Hnn't  tj,:„i,  u    . 

;;jr«eph  never  achieved  anything,"  broke  in  the  Prince 
That  d,spo«es  ,f  one  point  of  view,  then,"  went  oTm^  Bar- 

O^ore.    Anyhow.he-scutonanapp,„vedpattern.AlltheZ 
iia 
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fessional  chauffeurs  I  ever  met.have  been  utterly  unable  to  calcu- 
late time  or  provide  for  future  emergencies.  They  're  pessimists 
at  the  moment  of  an  accident,  and  optimists  afterwards  —  until 
they  find  out  their  mistakes  by  gloomy  experience,  which,  how- 
ever, seldom  teaches  them  anything." 

The  Prince  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  superior  way  he  has, 
and  drawled,  "  Well,  you  are  better  qualified  to  judge  the  broth- 
erhood, than  the  rest  of  us,  at  all  events,  my  dear  sir." 

Mr.  Barrymore  got  rather  red,  but  he  only  laughed  and  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  that 's  why  I  spoke  in  Joseph's  defence.  A  fellow- 
feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind, "  while  Maida  looked  as  if  she 
would  like  to  set  the  new  dog  at  His  Highness. 

The  fact  is  she  has  got  into  her  head  that  our  handsome 
chauffeur  is  very  unfortunate;  and  when  Maida  is  sorry  for  any- 
body or  anything  she  '11  stick  by  that  creature  —  man,  woman, 
or  dog  —  through  thick  and  thin.  And  funnier  still,  he  is  sorry  for 
her.  Well,  it  all  comes  into  my  game  of  dolls.  But  I  'm  not  sure 
that  I  shan't  fall  in  love  with  him  myself,  and  want  to  keep  him 
up  my  sleeve  against  the  tiine  when  I  'm  seventeen  again. 

The  hotel  clock  was  so  new  that  it  had  n't  learned  to  go  yet; 
and  I  never  saw  people  glance  at  their  watches  so  much,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  sermon,  as  we  did,  sitting  on  those  new  chairs 
in  that  new  parlour.  At  last  Sir  Ralph  Moray  proposed  that  we 
should  have  lunch;  and  we  had  it,  with  delicious  trout  as  new  as 
the  dish  on  which  they  came  frizzUng  to  the  table.  While  we  were 
eating  them  Joseph  was  announced,  and  was  ordered  to  report 
himself  in  the  dining-room.  He  seemed  quite  cheerful  —  for 
him. 

"  I  came  to  tell  Your  Highness  that  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  in 
time  to  start  by  four  o  'clock  this  afternoon,"  said  he  compla- 
cently. 

Up  sprang  the  Prince  in  a  rage  and  began  to  shout  French 
things  which  must  have  been  shocking,  for  Sir  Ralph  and  Mr. 
Barrymore  both  scowled  at  him  till  he  superficially  calmed  down. 

Joseph  had  either  forgotten  that  he  'd  promised  to  be  ready 
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posed  that  we  should *s^artdS!","'r''  V°  -^*'""'"''  ""'*  P~- 
the  Prince  would  „.  gefoff^^  tf  ^^^  '  *"  '"°^'  ""'^'""^ 

bu^S'oXlttS  «lltd\"''^"'''^^"^-^ 
Mamma's  wish  to  pSe  T  L  o       -  ""''  ""'  '""'''  "''"  ^°' 
nervously  elected  to  goT„  I  tL  ^elTo  """^  ''"'"''"  °"-  ^he 
and  his  friend.  *^  ^'""'^  Opportunity  Number  Two 

I  thought  that  the  Prince  would  h„  ..i        j  • 
this  decision,  even  if  he  L  n't    try  to'  b'l^l  •?  ^'^^  ''^ 
surprise,  however    he  nnt       i  7         °™''''  "•     To   my 

courage^  theTdea.  He  :lu,fn-t":.r  °'^'""°"'  ^"*  «=- 
altar  of  his  misfortune  t  "id  We"  '"f '^  "^  ""  '^« 
at  Cuneo.  and  he  would  mee  us  at^LTf ,  f^  °"'  '''"'* 
he  could  easily  do   as    wh7„  u  ''°'^'  "•^'*'  ^^ch 

again,  it  would  trLrktmo^T  '!".''""""°Wle  was  itself 

"Especially  up  hi^LidZ  iC"^'-  .VP^  °^ -"• 
that  beyond  Tenda  the  ««.  .  •  T  """^^""^  *""  '"'^  Joseph 
Alpinc^You  Su:Xed  t  ■;:  Tatt"-  -^^ing  less  thL 
you  reach  the  top  without  111^  """' '  ^'^^^  «^«"  '' 

winch  mounts.  eu'rvTafS  c^:^,  CX  ^""^"^  "^  *-«  ^«' 

waS^;rh^itt/i;:ri:"^^^ 

doubt  he  enjoyed  the  chance  0^^-  .  t  ^"'  '  ''^"'  """l  "o 
other  peoplk'  auto^Se  Buf  ^  Z  "  ""?  "°*°""«  '" 
would  have  put  spirit  into  a  m^k  tu^  e  "llT'\  '"'T'"'' 
dients  are,"  he  said  "...j     "'"tK  turtle.      I  know  what  the  ifra- 

»'^u\£^J;„X^^l'''"^o-  T=.ko.lh.,I  .„"„ 


;i>! 


f  1 


'  any  case  I  siiall 


expect  to  catch  you  up  at 
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Cuneo,"  said  the  I'/inc-e,  "  and  so,  if  you  please,  we  will  make  a 
rendez'.ouii  at  a  certain  hotel." 

Ba<.-deker  was  produced,  a  hotel  was  selected,  and  half  an  hour 
later  His  Highness  was  bidding  us  au  revoir,  as  we  settled  our- 
selves in  our  luggage-wreathed  car,  to  leave  the  town  of  Bea- 
trice and  the  dominating,  file-on-end  shaped  ruin. 

We  had  ill  been  up  so  early  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  day  were 
growing  O.J,  but  really  it  was  only  one  o'clock,  for  we  *d  lunched 
at  twelve,  and  all  the  afternoon  was  before  us  in  which  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  our  great  climbing  act. 

Ju-st  to  .see  how  our  gorgeous  chauffeur  would  look,  I  asked  if  I 
might  n't  sit  on  the  front  seat  for  a  change,  because  my  feet  had 
gone  to  .sleep  in  th<  ineau  yesterday.  I  half-expected  that  he 
would  shufi9e  round  for  an  excuse  to  keep  Maida;  but  with  an 
immovable  face  he  said  that  was  for  the  three  ladies  to  arrange. 
Of  cotirse,  Maida  must  have  wanted  to  be  in  front,  but  she  is  so 
horribly  unselfish  that  she  glories  in  sacrificing  herself,  so  she 
gave  up  as  meekly  as  if  she  had  been  t  i.idy's-maid,  or  a  dor- 
mouse, and  naturally  I  felt  a  little  brute,  but  I  usually  do  feel  a 
brute  with  Maida;  she  's  so  much  better  than  any  one  I  ever  saw 
that  I  can't  help  imposing  on  her,  and  neither  can  Mamma.  It 's  a 
waste  of  good  material  being  so  awfully  pretty  as  Maida,  if  you're 
never  going  to  do  anything  for  people  to  forgive. 

Yesterday  we  had  been  too  hot  in  our  motor-coats  till  night 
came  on.  To-day,  when  we  had  left  Tenda  a  little  way  below,  we 
opened  our  shawl-straps  and  got  out  our  fur  stoles: 

At  first  I  thought  that  the  Prince  had  only  been  trying  to 
frighten  us,  and  make  us  wish  we  were  in  a  big  car  like  his,  for 
the  road  went  curving  up  as  gracefully  and  easily  as  a  swan 
makes  tracks  in  the  water,  and  our  automobile  hummed  cheer- 
fully to  itself,  forging  steadily  up.  It  was  so  r'ce  having  nothing 
to  drag  that,  by  comparison  with  yesterday  afternoon,  we  moved 
like  a  ship  under  full  sail;  but  suddenly  the  road  reared  up  on  its 
hind  feet  and  stood  almost  erect,  as  though  it  had  been  fright- 
ened by  the  huge  snow-capped  mouotains  that  all  at  once  crowd- 
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ed  round  u..  An  icy  wind  rushed  down  from  the  tops  of  the  imat 

wh.tetower,„if  with  the  swooping  wing,  ofagia^tbiHaK 
took  our  car's  breath  away.  ™.«nan 

Instead  of  humnung  it  began  to  pant,  and  I  noUced  the  differ, 
en^  a  once  If  I  M  been  Maid..  I  should  p«.bably  have  been  t^ 
^IZ^  ^  "^r"^"'  '^"^  ""^  y^"*'"  •''haviour.  for  fear  M^ 

being  Beechy.  with  no  convictions  to  live  up  to.  I  promptly  asked 
If  anything  was  the  matter.  ""F'-yMKea 

snl'J'"'  ^".M"'^  "^'"«  '"  '""  ">*  ">at  she  can't  manage  to 
spurt  up  on  third  speed  any  more."  said  he.  "  I  shall  put  o^  the 
second  and  you  '11  hear  what  a  n.lief  it  give.,  to  the  motor"' 
It  certainly  was  as  if  the  automobile  had  gulped  down  a  stimu- 

mouZi"'""^ '"  *  ""r '^-  ''"'  ■"  ''^  tumedTshoulder  of  the 
mountain  coming  in  sight  of  a  rail«>ad  dep6t.  a  high  embank- 
ment and  a  monstrous  wall  of  mountain  wiH,  the  sky  for  a  ceil- 
ing. I  could  n't  help  giving  a  little  squeak. 

ske  n  of  silk  twisted  in  a  hundml  zigzags  across  the  face  of  the 
mountain  from  bottom  to  top.  "  Why.  it 's  Hke  the  way  up  Jack's 
beanstalk.  No  sane  automobile  could  do  it  "  P  «*^''s 

'•Some  could."  said  Mr.  Banymore,  "but  I  dare  say  it's 
lucky  for  us  that  ours  has  n't  got  to.  It 's  the  old  road,  onl/used 

top  shelf  of  the  mountain,  standing  up  there  on  the  sky-line  Uke 

S.th  ,K  "v  T-  ^^l  '^'  ^°'"'*'y  "  t'eniendously  fortified  by 
both  the  French  and  ItaUans.  in  case  they  should  ever  come  to 

S  tt'^'"    aT  "'  ^'""'^hcre  is  a  long  tunnel  burrowing 

Ihe  sum^."""*  "^^  °'^  """^  """^  """""Kh  that  instead  of  ov^ 

the?""?!!!  "'T  'K'"'  ■"  •""  *""hed  his  expIanaUon.  and 

In/r.^":;  u    ""'^''  ^''^^y  *''""8h  a  thick  layer  of  loose 

sUIe  bLl5  "^""^  °^''  '^^  ~"'*  ^^'^  hard  butter  ^ 

"Lecorte"  (that  is  what  our  landlord  had  called  the  cruel  wind 
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sweefMng  down  from  the  mow  mountaiiu)  woa  hurling  itself  into 
our  faces;  our  fat  rubber  tyres  were  bouncing  over  the  stones  like 
baseballs,  and  I  'd  never  been  so  uncomfortable  nor  so  perfectly 
happy  in  my  life.  I  wished  I  were  a  cat,  so  that  I  could  purr,  for 
purring  has  always  struck  me  as  the  most  thorough  way  of  ex- 
pressing satisfaction.  When  other  people  are  in  automobiles,  and 
you  are  walking  or  jogging  past  with  a  pony,  you  glare  and  think 
what  insufferable  vehicles  they  are;  but  when  you  're  spinning,  or 
even  jolting,  along  in  one  of  them  yourself,  then  you  know  that 
there  's  nothing  eke  in  the  world  as  well  worth  doing.  I  made  a 
remark  hke  that  to  Mr.  Barrymore,  and  he  gave  me  such  a 
friendly,  appreciative  look  as  he  said,  "  Have  you  discovered  all 
this  already  i "  that  I  decided  at  once  to  eat  my  heart  out  with  a 
vain  love  for  him. 

I  have  n't  been  really  in  love  before  since  I  was  ten;  so  the  sen- 
lation  was  quite  exciting,  like  picking  up  a  lovely  jewel  on  the 
■treet,  which  you  are  n't  sure  won't  be  claimed  by  somebody  else. 
I  was  trying  to  think  what  else  I  could  say  to  fascinate  him  when 
the  car  lost  its  breath  again,  and  —  "  r-r-retch  "  went  in  another 
speed. 

"It 's  our  'first  and  last,'"  said  Mr.  Barrymore.  "Good  old 
girl,  she 's  going  to  do  it  all  right,  though  there 's  many  a  twenty- 
four  hoise-power  car  that  would  n't  rise  to  it.  By  Jove,  this  is  a 
road  —  and  a  half.  I  believe,  Ralph,  that  you  and  I  had  better 
jump  off  and  ease  her  a  bit." 

Mamma  squeaked,  and  begged  our  chauffeur  not  to  leave  us  to 
go  up  by  ourselves,  i  we  should  be  over  the  awful  precipice  in  an 
instant.  But  Mr.  Bunymore  explained  that  he  was  n't  deserting 
the  ship;  and  he  walked  quickly  along  by  the  side  of  the  car, 
through  the  bed  of  sharp  stones,  keeping  his  hand  always  on 
the  steering-wheel  like  a  pilot  guiding  a  vessel  among  bidder 
locks. 

Maida  would  have  been  out  too,  in  a  flash,  if  Mr.  Barrymore 
had  let  her,  but  he  told  us  all  to  sit  still,  so  wejdid,  happy  (judg- 
ing the  others  by  myself)  in  obeying  him. 
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1.  ^1  ^^'\  «'PP»»«^  there  could  be  such  «  road  a«  this.  If  one 
had  n  had  hot  and  .old  creep,  in  one'.,  toes  for  fear  the  -good 
old  g.r  would  ,lide  back  down  lull  and  vault  into  ,,pace  witK 
m  her  lap  one  would  have  been  struck  dumb  with  admiration  of 
.U  magnificence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wc  were  all  three  dumb  as 
mutes,  but  .t  was  n't  only  admiration  that  paralysed  my  tongue 
^  Mamma's  I  know,  whatever  caused  thVphenomenon  Zh 
Maida.  wno  has  no  future  worth  clinging  to 

As  we  toiled  up,  in  spite  of  the  stones  that  did  their  best  to  keen 
us  back  we  simply  hung  on  the  breathing  of  the  motor,  as  Mam 
ma  used  to  on  mine  when  I  was  small  and  indulged  in  cwup. 
When  she  gasped,  we  gasped  too;  when  she  seemed  to  falter  we 
.nvolun  aniy  strained  as  if  the  working  of  our  muscles  could  aid 
hcra.  All  our  bodies  sympathized  with  the  efforts  of  her  bodv 
which  she  was  making  for  our  sakes.  dragging  us  up.  up.  into 
wonderful  white,  shining  spaces  where  itlLmed  that  summed 
never  had  been  and  never  would  dare  to  come 

The  twisted  skein  of  silk  we  had  looked  up  to  was  turning  into 
a  coil  of  rope  now.  str^tehed  taut  and  sharp  from  zig  to  za^  and 
on  from  zag  to  zig  again.  Below,  when  we  dared  to  look  back  and 
down,  the  coil  of  rope  lay  looser,  curled  on  itself.  The  mountein- 
top  crowned  by  the  fort  (which  as  Mr.  Barrimore  said,  did  cer- 
tainly l^k  like  the  ark  on  Ararat  when  all  the  rest  of  creation  was 
swept  off  the  globe)  did  n't  appear  so  dimly  remote  now.  We  were 
coming  almost  into  t.-i  ,„||j  relations  with  it.  and  with  neigh- 
bounng  mountains  nv  husc  ,nii,raiU  had  seemed,  a  little  while  ago 
as  far  away  as  Kingdom  Come. 

I  began  to  feel  at  last  as  if  I  could  speak  without  danger  of  gi  v- 
1^  the  motor  palpitation  of  the  heart.  "What  are  you  thinldng 
of,  Maida  f    I  almost  whispered. 

"  Ohr  she  answered  with  a  start,  as  if  I  'd  waked  her  out  of  a 
dream.  I  was  thinking,  what  if.  while  we  're  still  in  this  world 
we  could  see  heaven,  a  far.  shining  city  on  a  mountain-top 
Uke  one  of  these.  How  much  harder  we  would  strive  after  worthi- 
ness If  we  saw  the  place  always  with  our  bodily  eyes;  how  much 
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harder  we  'd  tiy;  and  how  much  less  credit  it  would  be  for  those 
who  succeeded." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Mamma?"  I  asked.  "Did  the 
Ing  mountains  give  you  a  thought  too  ?  " 

"  Yes,  they  did,"  said  she, "  but  I  'm  afraid  it  was  more  worldly 
than  Maida's.  I  was  saying  to  myself,  the  difference  in  being 
down  far  below,  where  we  were,  and  high  up  as  we  are  now, 
is  like  our  old  life  in  Denver  and  our  life  here."  As  she  went  on  to 
expound  her  parable,  she  lowered  her  voice,  so  that  Sir  Ralph 
and  Mr.  Barrymore,  walking,  could  n't  catch  a  word.  "  In  those 
days  at  home,  it  would  have  seemed  as  impossible  that  we  could 
have  princes  and  baronets  and  —  and  such  people  for  our  most 
ifitimaU  friends,  as  it  looked  a  little  while  ago  for  us  to  get  near 
that  fort  up  there,  or  the  mountain-tops.  Yet  we  are,  in — in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  getting  there," 

The  thoughts  which  the  mountains  had  put  into  Maida's 
golden  head  and  Mamma's  (now)  auburn  one  were  so  character- 
istic of  the  heads  themselves  that  I  chuckled  with  glee,  and  our 
two  men  glanced  round  questioningly.  But  in  accordance  with 
Mamma's  simile,  to  explain  to  them  would  have  been  like  ex- 
plaining to  the  mountains  themselves. 

By  and  by.  though  still  going  up,  we  were  on  snow  level.  Snow 
lay  white  as  Maida's  thoughts  on  either  side  of  the  steep  road, 
but  h  cone  had  run  shrieking  farther  down  the  mountain,  and 
was  not  at  home  in  its  own  high  house.  We  were  less  cold  than  we 
had  been;  and  when  presently  the  worst  of  the  zigzags  were  past 
and  a  great  black  tunnel-mouth  in  sight  to  show  we  'd  reached 
the  col,  the  sun  was  almost  warm.  A  few  moments  more,  and  (on 
our  second  best  speed,  with  all  five  on  board)  we  had  shot  into 
that  great  black  mouth. 

I  always  thought  that  we  had  the  longest  and  biggest  of  every- 
thing in  our  country,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  tunnel  like  this  in 
America. 

It  was  the  queerest  thing  to  look  into  I  ever  saw. 

The  lamps  of  our  automobile  which  Mr.  Banymoie  had 
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atopped  to  light  before  plunging  in,  showed  us  a  long.  long 
•tmight  passage  cut  through  the  mountain,  with  an  oval  roof 
arehed  Uke  an  egg.  Except  for  a  few  yards  ahead,  where  the  way 
WM  ht  up  and  the  arch  of  close-set  stones  gUnunered  grey,  the 
blackness  would  have  been  unbroken  had  it  not  been  for  the 
tunnel-lights.  They  went  on  and  on  in  a  sparkling  Une  as  far  as 
our  qr«  could  reach;  and  if  the  most  famous  whale  in  the  world 
had  had  a  spine  made  of  diamonds,  Jonah  would  have  got  much 
the  same  effect  that  we  did  as  he  wandered  about  in  the  dark  trv- 
ing  to  get  his  bearings.  ' 

It  WM  only  the  most  distant  electric  lamps  that  looked  as  if  they 
were  diamonds  stuck  close  together  along  the  loof.  The  neu 
on«M  were  balls  of  light  under  swaying  umbreUas  of  ink-blaek 
Aadow;  and  sometimes  we  would  flash  past  great  sharp  stolac- 
btes.  which  were,  as  Maida  said,  Uke  Titanesses'  hatpins  stuck 
through  from  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

At  first  the  tunnel  road  was  inches  thick  with  white  dust ;  then, 
much  to  our  surprise,  we  ran  into  a  track  of  greasy  mud  whidi 
made  our  car  waltz  as  it  had  in  the  Roya  valley  close  to  the 
preapice. 

"It 's  the  water  filtering  in  through  the  holes  your  Titanesses* 
hatpms  have  made  in  their  big  pincushion."  explained  Mr.  Bar- 
^ore,  who  had  heard  Maida  make  that  remark.  And  the  hate- 
ful creatures  had  so  honeycombed  the  whole  mountain  over  our 
heads,  that  Mamma  and  I  put  up  umbreUas  to  save  ourselves 
from  being  drenched. 

"What  a  place  this  would  be  for  an  accident!  Or  —  suppose 
we  met  something  that  objected  to  us!"  Mamma  shrieked  her 
voice  aU  but  drowned  by  the  reverberation  made  by  our  motor  in 
the  hollow  vault. 

With  that,  as  if  her  words  had  "conjured  it  from  the  vasty 
deep  —to  use  a  quotation  of  Sir  Ralph's— something  ap- 
peared,  and  it  did  object  to  us  veiy  much. 

It  was  a  horse,  and  it  gleamed  Uke  silver  as  our  front  Ump 
pomted  It  out  to  our  startled  eyes  with  a  long,  bright  finger  of  Ught. 
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He  was  coming  towards  us,  down  the  narrow,  arched  passage, 
walking  on  his  hind  legs,  with  some  one  in  a  cart  behind  him, 
standing  up  and  hitting  him  on  the  head  with  a  whip. 

We  were  not  really  going  very  fast  on  nccount  of  the  splashy 
mud;  but  what  with  the  roaring  echo  of  the  motor,  the  dripping 
of  watfer,  the  narrowness  of  the  tunnel,  the  yapping  of  our  little 
dog,  the  shouts  of  the  man  in  the  cart,  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
picture  ahead — just  like  a  lighted  disc  on  the  screen  of  a  magic 
lantern  —  it  did  seem  as  if  everybody  concerned  must  come  to 
awful  grief  in  about  three  seconds. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  screamed  or  not ;  though  I  know  Mam- 
ma did;  a  deaf  man  would  have  known  that.  But  the  first  thing  I 
was  really  sure  of  was  that  Mr.  Banymore  had  not  only  stopped 
the  car  but  the  motor,  had  jumped  down,  and  gone  to  the  horse's 
head. 

He  said  something  quickly  to  the  driver,  which  I  could  n't  un- 
derstand, because  it  was  in  Italian;  but  the  man  did  n't  yell  or 
whip  the  horse  any  more.  Mr.  Banymore  patted  the  poor  beast, 
and  talked  to  him,  until  he  seemed  tired  of  dancing  about  as  if  he 
were  popcorn  over  a  hot  fire.  Then,  when  he  had  quieted  down, 
and  remembered  that  his  forefeet  were  given  him  to  walk  with 
and  not  to  paw  the  air,  Mr.  Banymore  led  him  gently  up  to  our 
automobile,  patting  his  neck  all  the  time.  He  snorted  and  quiv- 
ered for  a  minute,  then  smelt  of  what  Mr.  Banymore  calls  the 
"  bonnet,"  with  the  funniest  expression  of  disgust  and  curiosity. 

I  imagined  the  horse  was  thinking,  "This  is  a  veiy  nasty 
thing,  but  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  nicest,  kindest  man  I  ever 
met,  so  perhaps  it  is  n't  as  bad  after  all  as  I  thought  at  first." 

The  driver's  scowl  turned  to  a  smile,  as  he  eventually  drove 
by,  we  waiting  till  he  had  got  safely  past. 

"I  think  that  was  real  nice  of  you,  Mr.  Banymore,"  said 
Mamma,  as  we  went  teuf-teufing  on  again. 

She  is  always  a  little  uneasy  with  him,  because,  though  he 's  a 
friend  of  Sir  Ralph  Moray's,  he 's  only  a  chauffeur,  and  she  is  n't 
quite  sure  whether  she  ought  n't  to  patronize  him  a  Uttle  to  keep 
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up  her  dignity  as  a  Countess.  But  it  was  a  good  sign  that  she 
should  remember  his  name  for  once.  As  for  me,  I  've  given  him 
one  for  use  behind  his  back,  which  is  to  make  up  for  his  lack  of  a 
title,  express  his  gorgeousness  and  define  his  profession  all  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  "  ChaufiFeuIier,"  and  I  rather  pride  myself  on  it. 

"It  was  only  decent,"  he  answered  Mamma.  "I  love  horses, 
and  I  've  enough  imagination  to  guess  pretty  well  how  one  feels 
when  he  's  called  upon  to  face  some  unknown  horror,  with  no 
sympathy  from  behind.  It  would  have  been  sheer  brutality  not  to 
stop  motor  and  all  for  that  poor  white  chap.  He  won't  be  as  bad 
next  time;  and  perhaps  his  master  will  have  learned  a  little  com- 
mon sense  too.  All  the  same,  that  kind  of  adventure  spells  de- 
lay, and  I  hope  this  tunnel  is  n't  infested  with  timid  hones. 
Luckily,  the  line  seems  all  clear  ahead." 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  looking  before  and  after,  we  could 
see  far  away  two  little  oval  pearls  of  daylight,  one  straight  ahead, 
one  straight  behind.  It  was  like  having  one's  foresight  as  good  as 
one's  hindsight;  which  in  real  life,  outside  tunnels,  would  save  a 
lot  of  disasters.  Mr.  Barrymore  explained  that  we  'd  reached 
the  apex  of  two  slopes,  and  now  we  would  be  descending 
gradually. 

It  gave  us  a  shock  to  burst  out  into  the  sunlight  again  by-and- 
by,  but  it  was  a  glorious  shock,  with  a  thrill  as  the  dazzling  white 
mountains  seemed  to  leap  at  our  eyes. 

If  you  speak  of  zigzags  going  up  hill,  ought  n't  you  to  call 
them  zagzigs  going  down  ?  Anyway,  there  they  were,  hundreds 
of  them  apparently,  looking  something  as  a  huge  corkscrew 
might  look  if  it  had  been  laid  on  a  railroad  track  for  a  train  to 
flatten. 

We  began  to  fly  down,  faster  and  faster,  the  motor  making 
no  noise  at  all.  At  each  turn  of  the  corkscrew  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  we  must  leap  over  into  space,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
struck  by  lightning;  but  always  our  chauffeur  steered  so  as  to  give 
plenty  of  margin  between  our  tyres  and  the  edge  of  the  precipice; 
and  by-and-by  I  was  thoroughly  charged  with  electricity  so  that 
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I  ceased  to  be  actually  afraid.  All  I  felt  was  that  my  soul  was  cov- 
ered with  a  very  thin,  sensitive  skin. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Tertymore,  for  mercy's  sake,  for  heavtn'i 
sake  ...  I"  wuled  Mamma.  "I  don't  feel  (Me  to  die 
to-day." 

"You  shan't,  if  I  can  help  it,"  answered  Mr.  Banymore, 
without  looking  round ;  but  as  he  never  wean  goggles,  I  could  see 
his  face  plainly  from  my  place  by  his  side,  and  I  thought  it  had 
rather  an  odd,  stem  expression.  I  wondered  whether  he  were 
r-ioss  with  Mamma  for  seeming  to  doubt  his  skill,  or  whether 
something  else  was  the  matter.  But  instead  of  fading  away,  the 
expression  seemed  to  harden.  He  looked  just  as  I  should  think  a 
man  might  look  if  he  were  going  to  fight  in  a  battle.  I  awfully 
wanted  to  ask  if  anything  were  wrong,  but  something  mysteri- 
ous —  a  kind  of  atmosphere  around  him,  like  a  barrier  I  could 
feel  but  not  see  —  would  n't  let  me. 

"  I  believe  the  thing  is  broken,  somehow,"  I  said  to  myself; 
and  the  thought  was  so  a  vd'uI,  when  I  stared  down  at  all  those 
separate  layers  of  precipioi  srhich  we  would  have  to  risk  before 
we  reached  human-level  (if  we  ever  reached  it)  that  my  heart 
pounded  like  a  hammer  in  my  side.  It  was  a  terrible  sensation, 
yet  I  revelled  in  it  with  a  kind  of  desperate  joy ;  for  everything  de- 
pended on  the  eye,  and  nerve,  and  hand  of  this  one  man  whom  it 
was  so  thrilling  to  trust. 

Each  time  we  twisted  round  a  corkscrew  I  gave  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief; for  it  was  one  less  peril  to  pass  on  the  way  to  safety. 

"Do  just  stop  for  a  moment  and  let  us  breathe,"  cried  Mam- 
ma; and  my  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Barrymore's  an- 
swer, thrown  over  his  shoulder.  "  It 's  best  not,  Countess,"  he 
■aid.  "  I  '11  explain  afterwards." 

Mamma  is  always  ecstatic  for  an  instant  after  any  one  has  ad- 
dressed her  as  "  Countess,"  so  sht:  did  n't  insist,  and  only  mur- 
mured to  herself, "  Oh,  why  did  I  leave  my  peaceful  home  ?  "  in  a 
minor  wail  which  showed  me  thai  she  was  n't  really  half  as  anx- 
ious as  I  was.  But  if  she  could  have  seen  Mr.  Banymore'*  profile, 
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and  had  the  inspiration  to  read  it  as  I  did.  she  would  probaWv 
have  jumped  o,.t  of  the  automobile  in  fuU  flight.  WhSS? 

^eT  nt  "^'V*"?  «""«■  "  '"'^  »°  -«"  upon  h^Tr^' 
ti  wo„°^  r  '"Ki~^'"  ":'  powder-pots,  and^atchl  ^^^ 
trunks,  would  have  been  wasted.  Poor  little  Mamma! 

square  to  watch  us  flv  bv  We  fri»I,t-..,j3  .  '  ^'""^ 

made  a  horse  faint  Z.y;  but  tSh"l?r  T''^"  "'""^ 
to  stop  and  let  them  ad'^re  our  '<  bo^^^^^^^       t^"^  "°  '^"'"^ 

Tl.eexdtement„fthedrive.ldm;r„v.^l°^;S^^^^ 
^ore  was  silent^  fighting  some  unsL  danger  foTus^rfill^" 
me  with  a  kmd  of  intoxication.  I  could  have  screTm^  K.'  T^fr 
had.  .t  would  n't  have  been  with  cowardlVfear^rtl^'n^  u  ' 
the  strange  exhilaration  came  from  the  Ctv  o^^'  ^'u^' 
which  we  were  descending  almost  asTf  weTere  fJt  T\T 
»ky.  I  felt  that  I  could  hfve  lovely  tWhuTbou?^  T  t 
as  poetical  as  Maida's  -  if  only  I  had  EZ^  K  I  ~  ?'"""* 
the  ideas  jostled  each  other  in  my  S Jtke tlwd  ^f  "T 
rushing  to  catch  a  train.  '^^  °^  P*°Pl* 

From  behind.  I  could  hear  Maida's  voice  from  mn,.,    .  . 
moment,  as  she  talked  to  Mamma  or  Sir  H^„K  •  f '  *° 

suspicious  of  any  hidden  da^  ^^^^'  "^°*°«y  "»■ 

"  Is  n't  it  aU  wonderful  f  "  she  was  saying.  «  Dav  befo».  ™» 
day  we  left  riotous,  tumultuous  summer  on  the  K^.^   !.' 
autumn  in  the  Roya  valley,  chill  and  VrinT*..      u     '  """"^ 

dtS  r  """:  ^"•'  ^"^^  ~Mf-;n^„;tow^T^e- 
dropped  down  into  spring.  It 's  like  «  fa™  e»  ^/""w  we  ve 
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mo'iint  in-top,  where  the  twelve  Months  lived.  Some  were  old 
men,  wrapped  in  long  cloaks;  some  were  young  and  ardent; 
some  were  laughing  boys.  With  a  stroke  of  his  staff,  each  Month 
could  make  what  he  would  with  the  weather.  Father  January 
Lad  but  to  wave  his  stick  to  cause  the  snow  to  fall;  May,  in  pity 
for  the  girl's  tears,  created  a  rose  garden,  while  his  brother's 
snow-wreaths  were  melting;  but  it  was  June  who  finally  under- 
stood what  she  wanted,  and  gave  her  a  bed  of  fragrant  straw- 
berries. I  feel  as  if  we  had  wandered  to  the  house  of  the  Months, 
and  they  were  waving  their  staffs  to  create  miracles  for  us." 

"  It  will  be  a  miracle  if  we  ever  get  out  of  the  house  of  the 
Months  and  into  one  of  our  own,"  I  said  to  myself,  almost  spite- 
fully, for  the  talk  in  the  tonneau  did  seem  frivolous  when  I 
glanced  up  furtively  at  that  tight-set  mouth  of  Mr.  Barrymore's. 
And  after  that,  to  look  down  from  a  frame  of  snow  mountains 
through  a  pinky-white  haze  of  plum,  cherry,  and  pear  blossoms 
to  delicate  green  meadows  sparkling  with  a  thick  gold-dust  of 
dandelions,  was  for  me  Uke  going  out  to  be  tried  for  my  life  in  a 
frock  made  by  a  fairy. 

I  hardly  breathed  until  the  corkscrew  uncurled  itself  at  last 
and  tumeid  into  an  ordinary  downhill  road.  Our  car  slackened 
speed,  and  finally,  as  we  came  upon  the  first  long,  level  sti-etch, 
to  my  astonishment  moved  slower  and  more  slowly  until  it 
stopped  dead. 
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MAMMA  laughed  one  of  those  coquettish,  twenty-five- 
year-old  laughs  that  go  with  her  auburn  hair  and 
her  crowns. 
"Well,  have  you  decided  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
breatte.  after  all?"  she  asked.  "I  should  say  it  was  about 
time. 

"  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  breathe  maledictions  when  you  hear  what 
is  the  matter,"  said  our  Chauffeulier. 

..T.'^..^"^'"""'  "^^^'^  happened?"  exclaimed  Mamma. 

JJ  the  thing  s  going  to  explode,  do  let  us  get  out  and  run  '* 
'&)  far  from  exploding,  she  "s  Ukely  to  be  silent  for  some 
time,  Mr.  Banymore  went  on,  jumping  down  and  going  to  th« 
automobile's  head.  "  I  'm  awfully  sorry.  After  the  delays  we  \t 
suffered,  you  won't  think  motoring  is  all  it 's  painted,  when  I  teU 
you  that  we  're  in  for  another." 

"Why,  what  is  it  this  time?"  Mamma  asked. 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  yet,"  said  Mr.  Banymore,  "but  the 
chains  are  wrong  for  one  thing,  and  I  'm  incUned  to  think  there  's 
some  deep-seated  trouble.  I  shaU  soon  find  out,  but  whatever  it  is 
I  hope  you  won't  blame  the  car  too  much.  She  's  a  trump,  really- 
but  she  had  a  big  strain  put  upon  her  endurance  yesterday  and 
this  mormng.  Dragging  another  car  twice  her  size  for  thirty  miles 
or  more  up  a  mountain  pass  is  n't  a  joke  for  a  twelve  horae- 
power  car. 

Any  one  would; think  the  automobile  was  his  instead  of  Sir 
Ralph  s  by  the  pride  he  takes  in  it.  Sir  Ralph  does  n't  seem  to 
va 
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care  half  as  much;  but  then  I  don't  b<-'-  ve  he  'a  a  bom  sports, 
man  like  his  friend.  You  can  be  a  motor-car  owner  if  you  've  got 
money  enough;  but  I  guess  you  have  to  be  6om  a  motor-car 
man. 

"Well,  this  is  n't  exactly  an  ideal  place  for  an  accident,"  re- 
marked Mamma. "  as  it  seems  to  be  miles  from  anywhere ;  but  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Providence  for  not  letting  the  break  come 
up  there  on  that  awful  mountain." 

I  saw  a  faint  twinkle  in  Mr.  Barrymore's  eyes  and  a  twitch  of 
his  lips,  as  he  bent  down  over  the  machinery-  without  answering  a 
word,  and  I  could  n't  resist  the  temptation  of  letting  him  see  that 
I  was  m  his  secret.  There  could  n't  be  any  harm  in  it 's  coming 
out  now.  ^ 

^    "Thankful  to  Mr.  Barrymore  for  bringing  us  safely  down  the 
awful  mountain'  when  the  break  had  come  at  the  top,"  I  cor- 
rected Mamma,  with  my  chin  in  the  air. 

"Good  Heavens,  Beechy,  what  do  you  mean?"  she  gasped, 
while  our  ChauffeuHer  flashed  me  a  quick  look  of  surprise. 

"Oh,  only  that  the  accident,  whatever  it  was,  happened  soon 
after  we  came  out  of  the  tunnel,  and  if  Mr.  Banymore  'd  stopped 
when  you  wanted  him  to,  he  could  n't  have  started  again,  foVwe 
were  just  running  downhill  with  our  own  weight;  and  I  k-  ew  it 
all  the  time,"  I  explained  airily. 

"  You  're  joking,  Beechy,  and  I  think  it 's  horrid  of  you,"  said 
Mamma,  looking  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry. 

r  ;^  ]  ^°^'^'  ^'■-  Barrymore  ?  "  I  asked,  turning  to  him. 
I  had  no  idea  that  you  guessed,  and  I  don't  see  now  how  you 
did;  but  It  s  true  that  the  accident  happened  up  there,"  he  ad- 
mitted, and  he  looked  so  grave  that  I  began  to  feel  guilty  for 
teUing. 

"  TTien  it  was  only  by  a  merciful  dispensation  that  we  were  n't 
hurled  over  the  precipice  and  dashed  to  pieces,"  exclaimed 
Mamma. 

•1^*  <*epends  on  one's  definition  of  a  merciful  dispensation," 
said  Mr.  Barrymore.  "  From  one  point  of  view  every  breath  we 
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M  Jr  ''"J?'"  "?  ''.°''"  *°^  «•«"%  Wlb  Trithout  a  brake-" 
Mamma  cned  out.  losing  her  temper  "And  Sir  B.wa     n  j 
careful!  I  can  never  trust  you  ^n"         ^"  ««'?'"=«"«»  ^u 
I  could  have  slapped  her  and  myself  too. 
Aunt  Kathiyn!"  exclaimed  Maida    TJ,«„  t        u  .^ 

"  You  need  n't  be,"  said  he.  "  I  should  n't  have  done  so  my- 
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»elf  yet  I  was  n't  silent  for  my  own  Mike;  and  I  should  do  the 
same  if  it  had  to  be  done  over  again." 

But  this  did  n't  comfort  me  much,  for  I  was  sure  that  Maida 
would  n't  have  spoken  if  she  had  been  in  my  place.  I  don't  know 
why  I  was  sure,  but  I  was. 

"  Whatever  Barrymore  does  ■'  connection  with  a  motor-car,  is 
always  right.  Countess,"  said  Sir  Ralph,  "  though  in  other  walks 
of  life  I  would  n't  vouch  for  him." 

^  His  funny  way  of  saying  this  made  us  all  laugh  and  Mamma 
picked  up  the  good  temper  which  she  had  lost  in  her  first  fright. 
She  began  to  apologize,  but  Mr.  Barrymore  would  n't  let  her; 
and  the  storm  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  interest  with  which  we 
hung  upon  the  Chauifeulier's  explorations. 

He  peered  into  the  mysterious  inner  workings  of  the  machine, 
tapped  some  things,  thumped  others,  and  announced  that  one  of 
the  "  cones  of  the  countershaft "  was  broken. 

"There 's  no  doubt  that  the  undue  strain  yesterday  and  this 
morning  weakened  it,"  he  said,  coming  up  from  the  depths  with 
»  green  smear  on  his  noble  brow.  "  What  we  've  really  to  be 
thankful  for  is  that  it  waited  to  snap  until  we  'd  got  up  all  the 
hills.  Now,  though  as  the  Countess  says  we  seem  to  be  mUes 
from  anywhere,  we  're  actually  within  close  touch  of  civilization. 
Unless  I  'm  out  in  my  calculations,  we  must  be  near  a  place  called 
Limone,  where,  if  there  is  n't  much  else,  at  least  there  's  a  station 
on  the  new  railway  line.  All  we  've  got  to  do  is  to  find  something 
to  tow  us,  as  we  towed  Dalmar-Kalm  (a  mere  mule  will  answer 
as  well  as  a  motor)  to  that  station,  where  we  can  put  the  car  on 
the  train  and  be  at  Cuneo  in  no  time.  The  guide-books  say  that 
Cuneo  's  interesting,  and  anyhow  there  are  hotels  of  sorts  there 
—  also  machine  tools,  a  forge,  a  lathe,  and  things  ot  that  kind 
which  we  can't  carry  about  with  us." 

"What  a  splendid  adventure!"  exclaimt^  Maida.  "I  love  it; 
don't  you,  Beechy  ? " 

I  answered  that  I  entertained  a  wild  passion  for  it;  but  all  the 
same,  I  wished  I  'd  mentioned  it  first. 
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took  the  cue  d^ZI^dllT'f/''''^''"'''''-'^'^' 

fairly  fluent  J[.upLe  I  ibT.^  °"'\°".'  '''""*  ^'-''■""  " 

would  you  ca«=  toTwilht?  f^  Z  sTetf^mr  ''''"^^: 

In  another  minute  I  would  h.™      i    !        .  ""*  «e'ci«:?" 

teen-year-olds  haveL'  rlfpStr^Th^^^'thar  J'''" 
crowd.  Gooseberrv  iam  .'.  ih.  Li    •       ...      ™  *"'*  '"»''«»  « 

three  minutes  whe"!  was  «wariT4Sr      ^"u"'  ''°*  ^°' 
to  ask  what  you  are  doi^m^^u"^,"'"'"^'^'"'^'^''^'' 
voice;  and  there  was  Sir^'lnK         •       ^'     announced  a  nice 
'  I L  LIT.-     ^  ^'P''  !*«""«  over  my  shoulder 

'  .e  it."        '  ""*  ""  """'  *»'  ^'•^  "  "•'  ■"•   But  I  In,  bi 

he.'-^i^r^dtttiirwi';*^^^^^^^^ 

vantage  of  his  absence  to  nnt  ~,   j         T     P~''"'''y  taking  ad- 
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England.  F^liciM  ii  my  cook  —  my  houMlceeper — my  guMe. 
philoiopher  and  friend;  my  all." 

"That  dear,  fat  duck  who  brought  m  tea  the  day  we  were  at 
your  house  ?  " 

"  I  have  two  ducki.  But  FilidXi  wai  the  one  who  brought  you 
ihe  tea.  The  other  eaU  mice  and  fighU  the  cat.  TiMU  doei  n't 
eat  mice,  and  fights  me." 

"I  loved  her." 

"  So  do  I.  And  I  could  love  you  for  loving  her." 

"  Perhap*  you  'd  better  not," 

"  Why  ?  It '»  safe  and  allowable  for  men  of  my  aer  to  Ioko  little 
giris.'! 

"  I  'm  different  from  other  little  girls.  You  said  so  younelf . 
Besides  what  is  your  age  f  " 

"Twenty-nine." 

"You  look  about  nineteen.  O.u  Chauffeulier  looks  older  than 
you  do." 

"Chauffeulier?  Oti  I  -  i,  that  "s  your  name  for  Terry.  It 's 
rather  smart." 

"  I  call  it  a  title,  not  a  name,"  said  I.  "  I  thought  he  ought  to 
have  one,  so  I  dubbed  him  that." 

"He  ought  to  be  complimented." 

"  I  mean  him  to  be." 

"  Come  now,  tell  me  what  name  you  've  invented  for  me,  Miss 
Beechy." 

I  shook  my  head.  "You  've  got  a  ready-made  title.  But  you 
look  too  boyish  to  live  up  to  it.  The  Chauffeulier  would  come  up 
to  my  idea  of  a  baronet  better  than  you  do." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  have  to  be  dignified  really  to  be  a  baronet, 
you  know.  Terry  —  er  —  you  must  n't  mention  to  him  that  I 
told  you;  but  he  may  be  something  a  good  deal  bigger  than  a 
baronet  one  day." 

"  He  's  a  good  deal  bigger  than  a  baronet  now,"  said  I,  laugh- 
ing, and  measuring  Sir  Ralph  from  head  to  foot.  "  But  what  may 
he  be  one  day?" 
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thmV^rH"'  "\T1-  ^"'  " y""  '•*  •'  •"  '"«*>«»«»  in  him. 
tHat  wiU  be  enough  to  fix  your  attention." 

Wh.t  would  be  the  good  of  fixing  „,y  attention  on  him.  if 
ttM  .  what  you  mean."  I  inquired.  "  when  he  '»  got  hi.  .tt«. 
uon  fixed  upon  another?"  * 

h.i't,?v'"H",  iT""''  ^'"^.^y  •PPeaninoe.."  «id  Sir  Ralph 
hastily  He  like,  you  awfully;  though,  of  courw  a»  vou  W  « 
you^.  he  can't  .how  it  ..  he  would  lo  an  oldergi""^      "  *" 

I  .hLir.'^,'^;^;:;:""'''  '■  "^^'"  *-'-- «''^--  '"^^  '-^p 

.1.  \^  "'"rl?*  ^°"  *"'•"  ^"  '^'Ph  """red  me  Mothinslv    "  Bv 

'Should  n't  have  thought  he  lacked  courage."  wid  I. 
,  Only  where  girb  are  concerned."  explain^  Sir  Ralph 

Mamma  and  me  he  doe,  n't  say  much  to.  unle«  we  speak  to  L 

huntL°"H"^  ^1 '"  ''"""''y  ''"'''•  °'  »'«■"«  bought  a  fortune- 
hunter  He  s  almost  morbidly  sensitive  in  that  wfy."  *^ 

with  uT      h!:^'      r''r^-  "  '^  "■•*  ''■'' '«"°"  »>«  •«  .o  stand-oa 
witn  us  —  because  he  knows  we  're  rich  ?  " 

nil""'  °'^""?'«'  •«' '''  be  delightful,  just  as  he  is  with  Mis, 

You    re  fond  of  him.  are  n't  you?"  I  .,k«l    h^     ■ 
^ain  to  dig  for  the  worm;  for  Sir  L^h  wast-ttiS^iSf 
me  now  watching  the  point  of  my  parasol.       ^  *        ^' 

Rather!    he  exclaimed.  "He  's  the  finest  fellow  on  earth  I 
should  Lke  to  see  him  as  happy  as  he  deserves  tol  "     ^^  ' 

But  you  don  t  want  him  to  fall  in  love  with  Maida?" 

Th™    f  ■/.         f  *  """«  ^  *°"'''  '^''«»«  f°'  either  of  them 
Though  It's  early  to  talk  of  such  contingencies,  is n'     t   m 

oZuJ^^Z^T'  °*-— •-  a»  ^own  JachVt.:;;- 

"It  only  takes  a  few  minutes  for  the  most  important  things  to 
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happen,  such  as  being  bom  and  dying.  Why  should  falling  in  love 
take  more  ?  It  would  n't  with  me." 

"  You  're  young  to  judge." 

"  Pooh,  I  "ve  been  in  love  several  times.  Now  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  I  'm  in  love  this  moment  —  or  almost.  Why  don't  you  want 
Mr.  Barrymore  to  fall  in  love  with  my  cousin  ?" 

"  It  would  be  imprudent." 

"Perhaps  you  're  falling  in  love  with  her  yourself." 

"I  should  n't  wonder." 

"  If  you  '11  tell  me  whether  you  are  or  not,  I  '11  tell  you  who  it  b 
I  think  I  'm  in  love  with." 

"  WeU,  I  coidd  be.  Now  for  your  secret." 

"I  give  you  leave  to  guess." 

"ReaUy?" 

"And  truly." 

"  Some  one  w  've  just  been  talking  about  ?  " 

'"I  could  be.'  Oh  dear,  I  believe  this  worm  i»  out  after  all." 

"This  is  most  interesting.  I  don't  mean  about  the  worm.  Ter- 
ry 's  in  luck  for  once." 

"  But  he  thinks  me  a  Uttle  girl." 

"  Little  girls  can  be  fascinating.  Besides,  I  '11  make  it  my 
business  to  remind  him  that  little  girb  don't  take  long  to  grow 
up." 

"Will  you  really?  But  you  won't  let  him  know  about  this 
talk?" 

"  Sooner  would  I  be  torn  in  two  by  wild  motor-cars.  These  con- 
fidences are  sacred." 

"I  "11  say  nice  things  about  you  to  Maida,"  I  volunteered. 

He  stared  for  a  minute,  sad  then  laughed.  "  I  should  tell  you 
not  to  if  I  were  n't  certai;  'lat  all  the  nice  things  in  the  world 
might  be  said  on  that  subj>.->  c  with  no  more  effect  upon  Miss  Des- 
troy than  a  shower  of  rain  has  on  my  duck's  back.  You  must  try 
and  help  me  not  to  fall  in  love  with  her." 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"  Lecause,  for  one  reason,  she  'd  never  fall  in  love  with  me;  and 
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ni  comfort  you  whenever  I  have  time."  I  assuml^him. 

Thank  you  ever  so  much."  said  I.  "  I  should  be  rfad  if  vou  M 
report  pn^ress  from  Ume  to  time "  *      ^      "^ 

;;i  will  "  said  he.  "We  'U  keep  each  other  up,  won't  we?" 

tort^'     "t""'^'^  *'"°"^-  "I'^«  beens^;=aX  toyou 
for  the  k.t  lv,eruy  mmutes.  Come  he«,  at  once  and  tellle  w^" 

^  L       ^^-  ^*  '  """  '°  ^  something  naughty." 
Sowe  both  came.  But  the  only  pa.  that  we^mitioned  was  the 
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IT  is  wonderful  how  well  it  passes  time  to  have  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  anybody;  that  is,  if  you  're  a  girl,  and  the 
other  person  a  man.  Mr.  Barrymore  and  Maida  seemed 
hardly  to  have  gone  before  they  were  back  again;  which 
pleased  me  very  much.  In  attendance  was  a  man  with  a  mule  — 
a  grinning  man;  a  ragged  and  reluct^'nt  mule;  which  was  still 
more  reluctant  when  it  found  out  what  it  was  expected  to  do. 
However,  after  a  fine  display  of  diplomacy  on  our  Chauffeulier's 
part,  and  force  on  that  of  the  mule's  owner,  the  animal  was 
finally  hitched  to  the  automobile  with  strong  rope. 

Mr.  Barrymore  had  to  sit  inthe  driver's  seat  to  steer,  while  the 
man  led  the  mule,  but  we  others  decided  to  walk.  Mamma's  heeb 
are  not  quite  as  high  as  her  pride  (when  she's  feeling  pretty  well), 
so  she  preferred  to  march  on  the  road  rather  than  endure  the 
ignominy  of  being  dragged  into  even  the  smallest  of  villages 
behind  the  meanest  of  beasts. 

A  train  for  Cuneo  was  due  at  Umone,  it  seemed,  in  an  hour, 
and  we  could  walk  there  in  about  half  that  time,  Mr.  Barrymore 
thought.  He  had  made  arrangements  with  the  ca-po  di  stazione, 
as  he  called  him,  to  have  a  truck  in  readiness.  The  auto- 
mobile would  be  put  on  it,  and  the  truck  would  be  hitched  to  the 
train. 

Maida  and  I  were  delighted  with  everything;  and  when  Mam- 
ma grumbled  a  little,  and  said  this  sort  of  thing  was  n't  what 
she  'd  expected,  we  aigued  so  powerfully  that  it  was  much  more 
fun  getting  what  you  did  not  expect,  than  what  you  did,  that  we 
IW 
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brought  her  round  to  our  point  of  view,  and  set  her  laughinK  with 
the  rest  of  us.  ^     " 

''After  all  what  does  it  matter,  as  long  as  we  're  aU  young  to- 
gether? said  she.  at  last;  and  then  I  knew  that  the  poor  dear 
was  happy.  '^ 

Sir  Ralph  considered  Limone  an  ordinary  ItaUan  viUage,  but 
It  seemed  fascinating  to  us.  The  fruit  stalls,  under  overSnging 
balcomes  looked  as  if  piled  with  splendid  jewels;  rubies,  arn^ 
thysts  and  pearls,  globes  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  coral,  as  big  as 
those  that  Aladdin  found  in  the  wonderful  cave.  Dark  girls  with 
starry  eyes  and  clouds  of  hair  stood  gossipping  in  old,  carved 
doorways,  or  peered  c,  ousiy  down  at  us  from  oddly  shaped 
windows;  and  they  were  so  handsome  that  we  liked  them  even 
when  they  doubled  up  with  laughter  at  our  procession,  and  called 
tHeir  lovers  and  brothers  to  laugh  too. 

Men  and  women  ran  out  from  dark  recesses  where  they  sold 
things,  and  from  two-foot-wide  alleys  which  the  sun  could  never 
have  even  seen,  staring  at  us,  and  saying  "molte  bella"  as 
Maida  passed.  She  really  was  very  effective  against  the  rich- 
coloured  background-  Uke  a  beautiful  white  bird  that  had 
strayed  into  the  narrow  village  streets,  with  sunshine  on  its  wings. 
But  she  did  n  t  seem  to  realize  that  she  was  being  looked  at  in  a 
different  way  from  the  rest  of  us.  "  I  suppose  we  're  as  great  curi- 
c«iUes  to  them,  as  they  are  to  us, "  she  said,  Bngering  to  gaze  at 
toe  goigeous  fruit,  or  some  quaint  CathoUc  emblems  for  sale  in 
chngy  windows.  unUl  Sir  Ralph  had  to  huny  her  along  lest  we 
should  miss  the  train.  j  -a  ^ 

We  were  in  plenty  of  time,  though;  and  at  the  railroad  dep6t 
(ao^rding  to  me),  or  the  railway  station  (according  to  Sir  Ralph 
and  our  Chauffeulier),  the  automobile  had  been  got  onto  the 
truck  before  the  train  was  signalled.  Our  tickets  had  been 
bought  by  Mr.  Banymore.  who  would  pay  for  them  all,  as  he 
said  It  was  "  his  funeral, "  and  we  stood  in  a  row  on  the  platform, 
waiting,  when  the  train  boomed  in. 

As  it  slowed  down,  car  after  car  passing  us.  Mamma  gave  a 
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little  scream  and  pointed.  "  Look,  there 's  another  automobile  on 
a  truck!"  said  eke.  "My  goodness,  if  it  i.sn  't  exactly  like  the 
Prince's!" 

"  And  if  that  is  n't  exactly  like  Ihe  Prince ! "  echoed  Sir  Ralph, 
waving  his  hand  at  the  window  of  a  car  next  to  the  truck. 

We  all  broke  into  a  shout  of  ribald  joy.  Not  even  a  saint  could 
have  helped  it,  I  'm  sure;  for  Maida  is  pretty  near  to  a  saint,  and 
she  was  as  bad  as  any  of  us. 

The  Prince's  head  popped  back  into  the  window,  like  a  rab- 
bit's into  its  hole;  but  in  another  second  he  must  have  realized 
that  it  was  no  use  playing  'possum  when  there,  within  a  dozen 
yards,  was  that  big  scarlet  runner  of  his,  as  large  as  life,  though 
not  running  for  the  moment.  He  quickly  decided  to  make  the  best 
of  things  by  turning  the  tables  upon  us,  and  pointing  the  finger 
of  derision  at  our  automobile,  which  by  careening  himself  out  of 
the  window  he  could  see  on  its  truck. 

Before  the  train  had  stopped,  he  was  down  on  the  platform, 
gallantly  helping  Mamma  up  the  high  step  into  the  compartment 
where  he  had  been  sitting;  so  we  all  followed. 

"  You  broke  something,  I  see, "  His  Highness  remarked  jovial- 
ly, as  if  nothing  hau  ever  happened  to  him. 

"  It  was  you  who  broke  it, "  said  I,  before  either  of  our  men 
could  speak. 

"  But  I  mean  something  in  your  motor, "  he  explained. 

"  Yes,  its  heart !  The  long  agony  of  towing  you  up  those  miles 
of  mountain  was  too  much  for  it.  But  motors'  hearts  can  be 
mended. " 

"  So  can  young  ladies',  n'  est-<x  pa»?  Well,  this  is  an  odd  meet- 
ing. I  telegraphed  you.  Countess,  to  the  hotel  at  Cuneo,  where 
we  arranged  our  rendezvous,  in  case  you  arrived  before  me,  to 
say  that  I  was  on  the  way ;  but  now  we  will  all  go  there  together. 
Since  we  parted  I  have  had  adventures.  So,  evidently,  have  you. 
Joseph's  repairs  were  so  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  his  own  ineffi- 
ciency and  that  of  the  machine  shop,  that  I  saw  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  come  on  by  train  to  Cuneo,  where  proper  tools  could 
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be  obtained  After  some  difficulty  I  found  ho»es  to  tow  me  up  to 

STcrixr^r "  ^'•'-'-  -•>- '  --»«» ^»  S  a 

PnWr'""  Mamma  poured  a  histoiy  of  our  exploits  into  the 
rnrr.™i'^v»^"f'«"'^"'^'''"'»"yi»«»<'thii  detrimental 
1h  if  r  r.^'^J'  \^°  "°"''*  P**«I-  "°t  have  cared  ofevSi 
fhe  ■iid:^^  '""^'  '"'  ''^  -^^  «»«'-"«  ^'^  to  M.: da  through 

"We're  in  Piedmont  now,"  he  said.  "How  oearefnl  .nj 
pretty,  and  chara^eristically  Italian  it  is.  "rth?^^  ^ 
ch^tnut  trees  and  mulberries!  Who  would  think,  t^s^  Z 

the  cockpit  of  Europe,  because  of  aU  the  %hting  that  has  «,ne 
on  here  between  so  many  nations,  ever  since  the  dfwn  of  dX 
ton     It 's  just  as  hard  to  realize  a,  to  believe  thatThe  bay  SL 
tnckhng  over  pebbly  river-beds  which  we  pa.s  can  tu™  into 
mighty  floods  when  they  choose.  When  thTsnows  mTlt  „n 

^d?n^"7K*'''''^""''"''*^' '-"'"« '°--««--tthrsiy" 
and  on  the  other  snow  mountains,  then  is  the  time  of  danger  in 
this  land  that  the  sun  loves. "  ^      ° 

buf^^Z  thought  the  train  rather  restful  after  an  automobile, 
but  I  discouraged  her  in  that  opinion  by  saying  that  it  soundS 
tLT  "'''-  '"'"^°'^>  --J  "he  amended  it  bySedly  remS 

"That  must  be  Cuneo.  now. "  said  Mr.  Barrymore.  pointinir 
to  a  distant  town  which  seemed  to  grew  sudden^up  ;rofS 

af^the  strange,  ancient  villages  we  had  passed  on  the  way 
When  we  got  out  of  the  train  Joseph  was  on  the  olatform 

moredepressed  than  ever,  but  visibly  b'rightening  at  slgS^?^; 

Banymore.  for  whom  he  evidently  cherishes   a  lively  admira 

tion;  or  else  he  r^ids  him  as  a  prefessional  brother!"^ 
What  happened  to  the  two  automobiles,  I  don 't  know,  for  we 

did  n  t  stop  to  see.  Sir  Ralph  had  a  hurried  consultation^^ 
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Mr.  Banymore,  and  then  said  that  he  would  take  us  up  to  the 
hotel  in  a  cab,  with  all  our  luggage. 

There  was  n't  room  for  the  Prince  in  our  ramshackle  old  ve- 
hicle, and  he  took  another,  being  apparently  veiy  anxious  to  ar- 
rive atthe  hotel  before  us.  He  spoke  to  his  driver,  who  lashed  the 
one  poor  nag  so  furiously  that  Maida  cried  out  with  rage,  and 
they  flashed  past  us,  the  horse  galloping  as  if  Black  Care  were  on 
his  back.  But  something  happened  to  the  harness,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  stop;  so  we  got  ahead,  and  reached  the  wide-arcaded 
square  of  the  hotel  first  after  all. 

It  was  quite  a  grand-looking  town,  for  a  middle-sized  one,  but 
Mamma  drew  back  hastily  when  she  had  taken  a  step  into  the 
hall  of  the  hotel. "  Oh,  we  can't  stop  here ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  This 
must  be  the  worst  instead  of  the  best. " 

With  that  several  little  men  in  greasy  dress-coats,  spotted 
shirts,  and  collars  so  low  that  you  could  see  down  their  necks, 
sprang  forward  and  bowed  very  humbly,  like  automata.  "  May  I 
have  the  extreme  honour  of  asking  if  it  is  her  very  high  grace, 
Madame  the  Countess  Dalmar  and  suite  who  felicitate  our 
humble  hotel  with  their  presence?"  inquired  the  fattest  and 
spottiest  in  one  long  French  breath. 

Mamma  drew  herself  ap  to  her  full  height,  which  must  be  at 
least  five  feet  three,  heels  included.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  is 
to  bridle,  but  I  'm  sure  she  did  it.  She  also  moistened  her  lips 
and  smiled  with  both  dimples. 

"  Wee,  wee,  jay  swee  Countess  Dahnar, "  she  admitted,  leav- 
ing her  suite  to  account  for  itself. 

"  Then  I  have  here  a  telegram  for  madame, "  went  on  the  man, 
giving  her  a  folded  paper  which,  with  an  air,  he  drew  forth 
from  an  unspeakable  pocket. 

Mamma  looked  important  enough  for  a  princess,  at  least,  as 
she  accepted  (I  can't  say  took)  the  paper  and  opened  it.  "  Oh, 
I  might  have  known, "  she  said, "  it 's  that  one  the  Prince  sent  this 
morning.  But  is  n't  it  funny  he  telegraphs '  Automobile  in  grand 
condition,  took  hills  like  bird,  shall  make  slight  detour  for  pleas- 
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Ten!l"°*'*!i*'II**  Z^^  "•'  ^"""^  """  ^"i"*  to  be  left  behind  at 
2d  r 'a^d  s'^/  ^ -""tf  to  get  to  this  hotel  first.  ^X.  " 

kSl  kit'       ^   !!.''  ^  "r  '"'^^'^  "''«=  «"<«  '^he/hia  b^- 
ta^Highness  appeared  on  the  scene.  Seeing  Mamma  with  tl^ 

ga^o  thf  k"fhSf  "^J;  "t  T*'  «PP«-i"tion,  Mamma  be- 

«  .r    .1.     ^P^  *^*''*'  *"'  "P'™""  that  it  would  prove  as  i«jod 
as  any  other,  she  said  that  we  would  stay.  *^ 

sueh^tttn'^ElS  •. tt^^^^^^  '^''^''  ■"  *'"'^  -- 
coflfee?"  *"««8''«d-    B"t  - 1  suppose  it  wiU  only  be  for 

sequence.  Terry  intends  to  work  MmlTonte^'V^u  '""■ 

icartt'rhlTa?.r''^Tr'^r*°-'^«''*-^ 

tc^overcomettn^.  't^S^"^  ^^1^™ '^'^ 
aU  cost,  she  allowed  WlfTnTus  ^t  td'^^T.S  T 
^he^aughter.  up  a  flight  of  dirty  stone  stairs't  s^  th^Lj! 

qu;;Sthrr::^r  h'::;i.iL"2;rrbV"  "^^^^^^ 
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dubs.  "  Yes,  I  was  sure  of  that,  gnuious  madame.  You  and  your 
suite  may  assure  yourselves  that  you  will  be  placed  in  our 
ehambret  de  luxe. " 

With  this  announcement,  he  threw  open  a  door,  and  stood 
salaaming  that  we  might  file  in  before  him. 

Mamma  pitched  forward  down  a  step,  shrieked,tottered,  saved 
herself  by  clawing  the  air,  while  Maida  and  I  both  pitched  after 
her,  falling  into  fits  of  laughter. 

It  could  n't  have  been  colder  in  the  spotty  man's  family  vault, 
and. I  hope  not  as  musty. 

Maida  flew  to  one  of  the  two  windows,  set  deep  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  and  darkened  by  the  stone  arcade  outside.  But  ap- 
parently it  was  hermetically  sealed,  and  so  was  the  other  which 
I  attacked.  The  Ten  of  Clubs  looked  shocked  when  we  implored 
him  to  open  something  —  anything;  and  it  was  with  reluctance 
that  he  unscrewed  a  window.  "  Thq  ladies  will  be  cold, "  he  said. 
"  It  is  not  the  weather  for  letting  into  the  house  the  out  of  doors. 
We  do  that  in  the  summer. " 

"Haven't  these  windows  been  opened  since  then?"  gasped 
Maida. 

"  But  no  mademoiselle.  Not  to  my  knowledge. " 
,  "  Make  him  show  us  other  rooms,  quick, "  said  Mamma,  who 
can't  speak  much  more  French  than  a  cat,  though  she  had  a  lesson 
from  a  handsome  young  gentleman  every  day  at  Cap  Martin,  at 
ten  francs  an  hour. 

"This  is  the  only  one  that  will  accommodate  the  ladies, "  re- 
plied the  Ten  of  Clubs.  "The  other  that  we  have  unoccupied 
must  be  for  the  gentlemen. " 

The  idea  of  our  two  men  and  the  Prince  as  room-mates  was  so 
excruciating  that  I  suddenly  felt  equal  to  bearing  any  hardship; 
but  Mamma  has  n't  the  same  sense  of  humour  I  have,  and  she 
said  that  she  knew  she  was  sickening  for  something,  probably 
smallpox. 

"Three  of  us  in  this  room  all  night!"  she  wailed.  "We  shall 
never  leave  the  hotel  alive." 
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At  this  juncture  Sir  Ralph  appeared  at  th.>  H~„   ■ 

Wt«.„i.weare.He-,goi„«tL\::;aae:i^^^ 
«e.f  he  c^  find  anything  better.  «.  don't  dedde  till  hi^^^l^ 

h,n»elf  m  keepnjg  up  a  conversation  with  the  Ten'^»f  SX  « 
If  all  four  of  our  Uves  depended  upon  it.  The  ordeal  l^^T 

Jll  ^  '"""  '°°'°«<* ""  '•»«  d«A  doorway  ^ 

There  's  nothing  better,  he  announced  desperately. "  But  vou 

Itn^lir  ^^  °"  *t  ^'»«'««lri''  by  train  wTh  DalmaSjm 

"Nev/r"  w"°.'*  ^^"^  f'-  Automobile-Micawber?"  I  cut  in 
that  we  should  mind  roughing  it.  for  once  ?  "  ' 

NoK,,'  said  Mamma.  "It-I  dare  say  it  will  be  fun  And 
anyhow,  we  can  have  them  make  a  fire  here' so  it  wiU  be L^e 
picmckmg  in  one's  own  grave."  > «» »  wm  oe less  Uke 

ihl^7  ""'"*''*  ?^  a  fire  was  cheering,  and  we  trooped  off  to 
the  sMe  a  manger,  where  it  was  understood  that  the  pZL  k  a 
gone  to  order  coffee.  Mr.  Banymore  wo^S  „  W^.  ^Z  ^ 

S-r^d/**.!^'  ";  ";^  ""'*°''  '^'^^'^  •>«  •-'  left  at  a  n^r 
«t  s.  Mid  deserted  only  long  enough  to  come  and  give  uT^e^" 

The    shop    was  to  keep  open  all  night,  and  he  would  work  there 
^^oK       shop.  ^  both  automobiles  were  to  be  ready  in  the 

'•But  you  wiU  be  horribly  tired,  driving  throngh  the  <hv  and 
workmg  through  the  night."  .s«d  Mai.  "X  L  woS 
«»*er  slop  here  to-morrow. "  »  ror  one  would 

-Ifsnothing.thanks.  I  shaJi  rather  like  it."  wpiied  theChauf- 
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feulier.  "  Please  don't  worry  about  me. "  Then  he  gave  u«  a  amile 
and  was  off. 

The  coffee  was  so  good  that  our  spirits  rose.  We  decided  to  un- 
pack what  we  needed,  and  then,  by  way  of  passing  the  time  be- 
fore dinner,  talce  a  wallc. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Prince  did  not  complain  of  his  quarters, 
but,  after  we  had  for  the  second  time  refused  his  offer  of  an  es- 
cort to  Alessandria,  became  somewhat  taciturn.  We  left  him  in 
the  »alU  i  manger.  Mamma  heading  the  procession  of  three  which 
trailed  to  our  room.  Maida  and  I  Ungered  behind  for  a  moment, 
to  play  with  our  first  Italian  cat,  until  a  wild  cry  of  "  Fire! "  from 
Mamma  took  us  after  her  with  a  rush.  A  cloud  of  wood  smoke 
beat  us  back,  but  Maida  pushed  bravely  in,  got  a  window  open 
again,  and,  after  all,  there  was  nothing  more  exciting  than  a 
smoky  chimney. 

Sir  Ralph,  hearing  the  clamour,  flew  to  the  rescue,  poured 
water  from  the  pitcher  into  the  rieketty  three-legged  stove,  upset 
a  good  deal  on  himself  and  on  the  cemented  floor  (which  looked 
like  a  slab  of  frozen  sausage),  and  finally  succeeded  in  putting 
out  the  fire,  though  not  until  both  beds  were  covered  with  blacks. 

By  this  time  the  Ten  of  Clubs,  the  Nine,  the  Eight,  and  all  the 
little  cards  of  the  pack  were  dancing  about  us  in  a  state  bordering 
on  frenzy,  but  Maida  and  Sir  Ralph  together  eventually  evolved 
a  kind  of  unlovely  order  out  of  chaos,  and  everybody  was  told  off 
to  perform  some  task  or  other:  one  to  sweep,  one  to  dust,  one 
to  change  the  bedding. 

In  self-defence  we  hurried  off  for  our  walk,  leaving  the  unpack- 
ing for  later,  and  Sir  Ralph  proposed  that  we  should  find  the 
machine  shop  where  the  Chauffeulier  was  working. 

We  asked  the  way  of  a  good  many  people,  all  of  whom  gave  us 
different  directions,  and  at  last  arrived  at  a  building  which  look- 
ed as  if  it  might  be  the  right  place.  But  there  was  Joseph  pound- 
ing and  mumbling  to  himself,  and  no  Mr.  Banymore. 

In  common  humanity  we  stopped  for  a  few  words,  and  Joseph 
mistook  our  inch  of  sympathy  for  an  ell.  Almost  with  tears  he 
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told  u.  the  history  of  his  day,  ,„d  choked  with  rage  at  the  pro,- 
pectof  theloiHJtask  before  him.  "  What  isit  to hKiWiW 
I  lose  a  n^hfs  sleep?"  he  demanded  of  a  red-hot  bIrShhl 
brandished  at  arm's  length.  "Less  than  nothing,  sincSe  wU 

..iI^Tr"''*'"''*"™'"' "'«''"«''' what  I  know." 

nearrJtSdTr.'"'""  •""'"'^"  '"'"^  ^''  ^^'P"'  -^^^-^ 

1  Jhr""ii'"'  ^'"-P"'"''  ''"'  be  shut  off  at  eleven  o'clock,  the 
Uthes  will  no  longer  turn,  and  I  can  do  nothing  more  til  Z 
mon.wmom.ng  at  six.  which  means  that  we  Z  not  get  iwl; 

"By  Jove  that's  a  bad  look-out  for  us,  too."  said  Sir  Raloh 
when  we  had  escaped  f„,m  Joseph.  "I  suppose  things  willtte 

W"„  iK'  ?^-  ^'^  "  •'•'°  '-  y''^^  deTaylS  in !  £ 
.nH  w-n  !i^"  ^""'^  »•=""'•  to  "neak  quietly  off  to  Alessandria, 
and  W.U  expect  J<«eph  to  meet  him  the«>  ti-morrow  momi^ 

2^ZZ  ^arttr^  "  '""^''  '"•"  '^^  "•°"«'"^"'  -  -  - 

thJlT  ^'T*  *'"''  "•'''°  ''*  '""""^  *«=  °">"  «"^Wne  shop,  at 
ltd  »!.  » '?"«^^'™ght  road  with  a  brook  running  doZit 
and  trees  walking  beside  it.  straight  and  tell.  It  was  a  wonderfu 

uminous  k.nd  of  darkness,  though,  that  had  n't  fo^jotteo  tie 
sunset,  and  the  white  mountains  wer«  great  bankf  of  n^^ 
against  a  skyful  of  fading  violets.  But  the  iinute  we  steppeST 
side  the  machine  shop,  which  was  lighted  up  by  the  red  fiWof  a 
foige  mght  seemed  suddenly  to  fall  like  a  blL/curtein,  shutting 
down  outside  the  open  door  and  windows.  ^ 

{JZ°  °'**'j;!«^«'"^e«'  moving  about  the  place,  weedy  little 
i-d  J^Iir.  .'•^''"^r"^'''""''^»«^«°*»'"°"«'''em.asplen. 
did  giant,  handsomer  than  ever  in  a  workman's  blouse  of  blue 
Imen.  open  a  the  throat,  and  the  sleeves  roUed  up  to  his  elbows 
to  show  muscles  that  rippled  under  the  .skin  like  w^ves  on  a  river 

That  was  what  I  thought,  at  least;  but  Sir  Ralph  apparently 
differed  with  me.  for  he  said.  "You  do  look  a  sweep  Kh 
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•bout  tune  you  dropped  work,  and  thought  of  nuddng  younelf 
reipectable  for  dinner  ?  Judging  by  sppemrancca,  th*t  will  tmlce 
you  several  houn. " 

"  I  'm  going  to  have  a  sandwich  and  some  wine  of  the  country 
here, "  answered  the  giant  in  the  blue  blouse.  "  Awfully  good  of 
you  all  to  come  and  call  on  me.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  new 
cone,  as  far  as  it 's  got  ?  " 

Of  course  we  said  "  yes, "  and  were  shown  a  thing  which  look- 
ed as  if  it  might  be  finished  in  ten  minutes;  but  when  Sir  Ralph 
commented  on  it  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Banymore  went  into  tech- 
nical explanations  concerning  "cooling"  and  other  details  of 
which  none  of  us  understood  anything  except  that  it  would  be  an 
"aUni^t  job." 

"But  you  can't  work  without  the  water-wheel,  I  suppose?? 
said  Sir  Ralph.  "And  We've  just  heard  from  Joseph  toiling 
away  at  a  rival  establishment,  that  the  water  is  taken  off  at 
eleven. " 

"  This  water  won't  be.  I  'm  paying  extra  for  it.  As  a  great  con- 
cession I  'm  to  have  it  all  night.  Joseph  could  have  got  it,  too,  it 
he  'd  had  a  little  forethought. " 

"Joseph  and  forethought!  Never.  And  what  is  more,  I  don't 
think  he  'd  thank  us  for  the  information.  He  is  rejoicing  in  the 
thought  of  an  excuse  for  bed. " 

"  That  's  the  difference  between  a  chauffeur  and  a  Chauffeu- 
lier, "  I  whbpered  to  Maida. 

"  It 's  really  very  good  of  you  to  work  so  hard, "  said  Mamma, 
condescending  to  the  blue  blouse. 

"  I  never  enjoyed  anything  more  in  my  life, "  replied  its  wearer, 
with  a  quick  glance  towanis  Maida,  which  I  intercepted.  "The 
one  drop  of  pcHson  in  my  cup  b  the  thought  of  your  discomfort, " 
he  went  on,  to  us  all.  "  You  must  make  them  give  you  warming- 
pans  anyhow,  and  be  sure  that  the  beds  are  dry. " 

"  I  should  think  they  're  more  like  swamps  than  beds, "  said 
Mamma. "  We  shall  sit  up  rather  than  run  any  risk.  * 

"  Besides, "  I  began.  "  there  might  be  —  " 


Two  or  three  men  were  moving  about  the  pla 
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Hu.h,  Beechyr  she  indigently  cut  me  short 
« I  was  only  going  to  say  there  might  be  -  " 

xou  must  n't  say  it  "  —6     "«: 

"Sofa  birds." 

;;  You  naughty,  dreadful  child.  I  am  astonished  " 
..osfr  m^^ab-bSo^— -'  ^^  -"•*  .ou  thin. 

toring  trip,  and  no  other  so  "oulrf  T  °'.P~P'*  '"'  »  -°- 
and  women  of  fairly  ventul^Sn-  "°f  •"*^'  "'"'■  ^^'^  •°««' 
unexpected,  and  loveldven^  A^posifaons.  who  ,«vel  in  the 
and  keep  happy  in  4  S  „7'/  '"•"  "'*  ^"°  '"  ^^^^V^. 
on  such  an  «^tion T^."'  '^'"'PP°'°*'°»'«.  "^ould  set  o^^t 

"  In  fact,  young  people  like  oursel v«.  "  .aa^  »^ 
ing  again.  "»«=  ourselves,    added  Mamma,  beam- 

town  and  our  hotel;  but  we  flit  IT^^  r '^''  *"  "»*  ""^ded 
tion  Mr  Bar^mo.;  Z  ^^^^  '»  "^^  "P  ^  ""«  «PUta- 

no^h7rJEird?rd^tst"^i*'"*-'^'^*-- 

smoke,  and  the  bed  Knen  S^  !Ln  T^"u  ^"^  "^*  ^'J  "'* 
which  we  ate  with  our  ^.Ton  ^^ '  ."^''  '°"^-  Di""*  - 
them  off  the  cold  stoni  Zr  ^  ^^V-  ""=  '«'"«'•  '^  keep 
quite  enjoyed  grati^  c^rjr       """'•^"^'^  ^- ""^  we 

g«terwith  whicreacToneTf  '  w«"  ""."P.""  "  '"'"'y  «"'« 
ious  «d  wine  with  a  little  sp^u!  fn  /"K;  ^'  '''^  "  <*«'i- 
IWph  orde>«|  becausrheToS,  '  ""^^t  ^'^'°^'''  ^"ch  Sir 
we  had  finished  dining  Mammff  ^  ^^^  ^""^  '*=  ""^  ''^"' 
»He  .poke  quite  chee^u),^:rtr™L:;:j?t;"'«'""*-'  "»' 
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We  went  to  our  rooDj  early,  as  we  were  to  start  at  eight  next 
day,  and  try  to  get  on  to  Pavia  and  Milan.  We  had  said  nothing 
to  the  Prince  about  the  water-wheel,  as  it  was  not  our  affair  to  get 
•Joseph  into  trouble  with  his  master;  and  I  'm  afraid  that  all  of 
us  except  Mamma  derived  a  sinful  amusement  from  the  thought 
of  His  Highness's  surprise  in  the  morning,  at  Alessa.  .dria  or  else- 
where. Even  Maida's  eyes  twinkled  naughtily  as  he  bade  us  "  au 
r&ooir,  till  our  stairt,"  kissing  Mamma's  hand,  and  saying  nothing 
of  his  night  plans. 

"I  woiider  if  we  eotUd  go  to  bed,  after  all?"  soliloquized 
Mamma,  looking  wistfully  at  the  hard  {mUows  and  the  red-cased 
down  coverlets,  when  we  were  in  our  room.  "  What  was  that  Mr. 
Terrymore  said  abevt  warming-pans.'  I  shouki  li«v«  thoo^ 
they  were  obsolete,  except  to  haqg  up  on  parlour  wafk  " 

"  I  should  thiidc  nothing  that  was  in  use  six  bundled  years  ago, 
was  obsolete  in  an  Italian  town  like  this,"  said  I.  "An^ow, 
I  '11  ring  and  see. " 

I  did  ring,  but  aobody  answered,  of  course,  and  I  had  to  yell 
over  the  top  of  the  stairs  for  five  minutes,  when  the  Ten  of  Clubs 
a|^>eazed,  looking  much  injured,  having  evidently  believed  that 
he  was  rid  of  us  for  the  night. 

He  almost  wept  in  his  earnest  endeavours  to  assure  us  that  the 
bedding  was  as  dry  and  warm  as  the  down  on  a  swan's  breast; 
but  when  Maida  insisted  on  warming-pans,  he  admitted  that 
they  existed  in  the  house. 

We  were  sleepy,  but  having  ordered  warming-pans  which 
might  stalk  in  at  any  moment,  we  could  not  well  b^n  to  undress 
until  they  had  been  produced  and  manipulated.  We  waited  an 
hour,  until  we  were  nodding  in  our  chairs,  and  all  started  from  a 
troubled  doze  at  the  sound  of  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 

In  the  passage  outside  stood  four  sad-faced  young  men  of  the 
card  tribe,  bearing  two  large  and  extraordinary  implements.  One 
looked  like  a  couple  of  kitchen  chairs  lashed  together  foot  to  foot, 
to  make  a  cage,  or  frame,  the  space  between  being  lined  with 
sheets  of  metal.  The  other  was  a  great  copper  dish  with  big  enough 
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htJes  pricked  in  the  cover  to  show  the  red  glowfroinaquantity  of 
acnd  smelhng  wood-ashes.  ^         '■J^ 

w,t'!.i?"I  ^""^  '°!°  ^^^  """"•  ^°»*°"»  ""d  «le"t.  whUe  we 
watched  them,  struck  dumb  with  amazement 
h  J  7,r\''°'^  the  things  on  the  floor,  turned  open  the  l«fer 
bed  of  the  two,  which  Mamma  and  I  were  to  share,  put  i^» 
huge  frame  shoved  the  copper  bowl  inside  it,  as  a  ^.SL  wodd 
We  a  d.sh  mto  the  oven,  and  replaced  the  covering.  ThenTy 

ti  m"!^™^'^  ^"'^  ^"^  *""  °'  fift<«°  "nin^s.  till  they 
thought  that  the  dampness  had  been  cooked  out.  W;stL  by 
abomonientenly  expecting  to  see  the  bed  break  into  flames;  but 
notbng  happened,  except  rather  a  nice,  hot  smell.  At  last,  with 

Th  and  f       '  ^""f  ''''  ^'''"'^^'^'  ♦""'«'  *«-  down,  tocik  out 
It  took  us  nearly  an  hour  afterwards  to  get  ready  for  bed.  but 

nt:rz^7::;r^'rs"^-"^'^---^^''-''^-- 

nlarfv**-''''^!.'"^  r.  '""^  "''  "°""'^  *■*'  *«  hotel  was  partic 

tow^b^  "  "^  "'^  '"=*'"^''^  °^  "^^  '•°"«'  «^ 

Church  beDs  boomed;  electric  bells  rang;  myriads  of  heavy 
whtt  J  .       '^^'^^  .*^'  stone-paved   square!  people  sanZ 
wbsaed,  laughed  gossipped.  quarrelled,  ^d  even  Zced  i^^ 
s^tunderour  windows,  whilethosein  the  hotel  had  apparently 
been  adv^ed  by  the  r  physicians  to  run  up  and  down^sLrs  tZ 
hours  without  stopping,  for  the  good  of  their  livers, 
in  2Ztr,   7  T*"*  f°7-«'7body.  and  my  one  consolation  was 
"2^mng  the  dreadful  tortures  I  would  inflict  on  the  whole 
population  of  Cuneo  if  I  were  King  of  Italy.  I  thought  of  somt 
very  original  things,  but  the  worn  of  it  was,  when  I  did  finally 
fall  adeep  I  dreamed  that  they  were  being  tried  on  me 
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THE  dear  thing!  How  nice  to  see  it  a^ainl  I  could  kia 
it,"  I  heard  Maida  saying.  Something  was   snorting 
dreadfully,  too.  I  'm  not  sure  which  waked  me.  But 
I  sleepily  asked  Maida  what  it  was   she  could  kiss. 
"Why,  the  automobile,  of  course,"  she  replied.  "  Now,  Beechy, 
don't  drop  off  again.  It 's  down  there  in  the  courtyard.  Can't  you 
hear  it  calling  ?  This  is  the  third  time  I  've  tried  to  wake  you  up." 
"Oh,  I  thought  it  was  the  Ten  of  Clubs  roaring,  while  I 
dipped  him  repeatedly  into  boiKng  codliver  oil,"  I  munnuied; 
but  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed  myself  as  if  the  house  were 
on  fire. 

Mamma  said  that  she  had  been  up  since  six;  aad  I  knew  why; 
she  had  n't  liked  to  make  herself  beautiful  under  the  eyes  of 
Maida,  so  exquisitely  adorned  by  Nature.  But  she  was  fresh  and 
gay  as  a  cricket. 

In  the  aalle  h  manger  were  Sir  Ralph  and  Mr.  Barrymore,  who 
had  brought  the  motor  from  the  machine  shop.  He  looked  as 
well  tubbed  and  groomed  as  if  he  had  had  two  hours  for  his  toi- 
let, instead  of  twenty  minutes;  and  we  laughed  a  great  deal  as  we 
told  our  night  adventures,  feeling  as  if  we  'd  been  f needs  for 
months,  if  not  years.  It  was  much  nicer  without  the  Prince,  I 
thought,  though  Mamma  kept  glancing  at  the  door,  and  showed 
her  disappointment  on  learning  that  he  had  stolen  off  to  sleep  at 
Alessandria.  Joseph,  it  seemed,  had  telegraphed  him  this  morning 
about  the  water-wheel,  and  the  news  that  his  automobile  could  n't 
be  ready  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 
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'    it  h^  r.*^''!^""y  t"™«l «'  backs  on  Cun«,  we  reali^ed  why 
It  bad  been  given  a  name  simfyine  "  wed«.  "  f— ..../*  .l     ^ 

St^^cr^""^-""^  "^  ^'^  -'«'*^-  '»•-*  <^'  t 

fh^V!"^  ^^  *^  mountain*  dwindled  to  hills.  p„™Ie  and  bl»  i„ 
of  the  dandehous  of  yesterday  we  had  aX»et  of  buZu!! 

K:rt::.^d''"  m'^;  -"^  °'  "•'^  "^-  T^^arw"^r 

:j^mor  bSte^alr  •  '^"'  '^^""^  '  '"^'^  ^  " 
ti  Jit%"'  T  "7°™  """^  *"  °"  *«  R''i«»»  •>«  there  w«  a 
KShtie-irV  '*"*'^  -'C^Martin  it  w^al^^l" 
i^  fnttl    '^^*  1  ^•"-™'fi°''«-  And  w«l»dnot  to  be 

S^rrnt '""""'■  '•''  ''*"  ^  nopc^erty-stneken 
villages.  1  He  country  was  nca.  eTciy  inch  cultivated  »nH  .!..». 
were  comfortable  fanns  with  tail    imn.^-^W^  . 

^  »  X  .  ■  ^  gateway  tlian  an  Italiaa  vUiaee  shoo  bv  tlx. 
contents  of  its  windows.  ^^     ^  ^ 

After  a  while,  just  as  we  might  have  b^gun  to  tire  of  the  f.r 

n»cbngpla,„,itbrokeinto  billows.  eaehSywavec^st^bva 
ru^ed  chateau,  or  a  still  thriving  medieval  tU   BrTlt'^he 
finest  ,v,th  a  grand  old  «d-brown  castle  towering  high  0^^!^ 
and  Jr«w.ng  a  cod  shadow  all  across  the  hot,  ltero.^^^r 
^  We  must  stop  m  Asti.  if  it 's  but  for  ten  minutesTs^  & 

"  Why  ?  "  a»ked  Maida,  over  her  shoulder  f  she  was  sitting  !n  .k- 

l>oyou  mean  on  account  of  VittorioAlfieri?"  ' 

b«t?ir,".     ."  '"1"'"^  ^^'""°"'=  """l  I  ''^  wondering,  too; 
b«t  1  hate  to  shew  that  I  don't  know  things  Maid.  kno^. 
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"  Oh,  he  was  a  charming  poet,  bom  in  Asti  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"  said  Maida.  "  I  've  read  a  lot  about  him,  at 
—  at  home.  He  had  one  of  the  prettiest  love  stories  in  history.  It 
is  like  an  Anthony  Hope  romance.  I  thought,  perhaps.  Sir  Ralph 
wanted  us  to  see  the  house  where  he  lived." 

"I  'm  ashamed  to  say  it  was  the  Asti  Spumante  I  was  thinking 
of,"  confessed  Sir  Ralph.  "  It 's  a  wine  for  children,  but  it  might 
amuse  you  all  to  taste  it  on  its  native  heath;  and  you  could  drink 
the  health  of  Vittorio  Alfieri  —  in  a  better  worid." 

Mamma  thought  that  proceeding  rather  too  Popish  for  a  pro- 
fessed Presbyterian;  nevertheless,  we  decided  to  have  the  wine. 
We  approached  Asti  by  way  of  a  massive  gateway,  which  formed 
a  part  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city;  and  though  we  had 
seen  several  others  rather  Hke  it  since  coming  into  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  it  struck  me  with  a  sort  of  awe  that  I  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  put  into  words,  except  on  paper,  for  fear  some- 
body might  laugh.  I  suppose  it 's  because  I  come  from  a  country 
where  we  think  houses  aged  at  fifty,  and  antique  at  a  hundred: 
but  these  old  fortified  towns  and  ruined  castles  frowning  down 
from  rocky  heights  give  me  the  kind  of  eerie  thrill  one  might  have 
if  one  had  just  died  and  was  being  introduced  to  scenery  and 
society  on  the  fixed  stars  or  planets. 

At  home  it  had  always  seemed  so  useless  to  know  which  was 
which,  Gudfs  or  Ghibellines,  when  I  was  studying  history,  that 
I  made  no  effort  to  fix  them  in  my  mind ;  but  now,  when  I  caught 
snatches  of  talk  between  Maida  and  the  Chauffeulier,  to  whom  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  are  still  apparently  as  real  as  Repub- 
licans and  Deaocrats  were  to  Papa,  I  wished  that  I  knew  a  little 
more  about  them.  But  how  could  I  tell  in  those  days  that  I 
would  ever  be  darting  about  in  a  country  where  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abimham  Lincoln  would  seem  more  unreal  than  the 
Swabian  Emperors,  the  Marquesses  <rf  Montferrat,  and  the 
Princes  of  Savoie  ever  did  to  me  in  Denver  ? 

I  envied  Maida  when  I  heard  her  say  that  the  House  of  Savoie 
had  been  like  Goethe's  star,  "unhasting  and  unresting"  in  its 
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absorption  of  other  principalities,  marquisates.  counties,  duchies 
and  provmces,  which  it  had  matched  into  one  great  mosaic  at 
l«t.  makmg  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Mr.  Banymore  loves  Italy  so 
much  that  he  likes  her  for  knowing  these  things,  and  I  think  I 
sM  steal  that  book  she  bought  at  Nice,  and  is  always  reading  - 
Hallams  "Middle  Ages." 

The  effect  of  the  grim  oM  gateways,  even  upon  me,  is  a  little 
marred  by  the  fact  that  from  out  at  their  shadows  usuaUy  jump 
small  blue-uniformed  Octroi  men  l&e  Jacks  from  a  box.  At  Asti 
there  was  a  particularly  fussy  one,  who  would  n't  take  Mr  Bar- 
lymore  s  word  that  we  'd  nothiiig  to  declare,  but  poked  and 
prodded  at  ourhoU-alls  and  bags,  and  even  sniffed  as  if  he  sus- 

^^-  T  ?!"**•  ^^'^'  '"■  °'^'"-  He  looked  so  comic  as  he 
did  this  that  Maida  laughed,  which  appeared  to  overwhelm  him 
with  remorse,  as  if  an  angel  had  had  hysterics.  He  flushed, 
bowed,  motioned  for  us  to  p«s  «i.  and  we  «iled  into  a  wide, 
rather  stately  old  street. 

" ^^'}°°^-'  j^'^^'"  <="«d  oat,  pointiBg,  and  the  ChauffeuUer 
slowed  down  before  a  house  with  a  marble  tablet  on  it.  It  was  al- 
most a  palace;  and  Mamma  began  to  feel  some  respect  forVitto- 
no  Amen  when  she  read  on  the  slab  of  marble  that  he  had  been 
bom  there.  Why,  he  must  have  been  a  gentleman!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

Maida  and  Mr.  Banymore  Uughed  at  that,  and  Sir  Ralph  said 
that  evidently  the  Countess  had  a  small  opinion  of  poets 

Another  Countess  loved  Alfieri,"  remarked  Mr.  Banymore- 
and  when  Mamma  heard  that,  she  made  a  mrte  to  buy  his  poems! 
But  I  don  t  beheve  she  knew  who  the  C<iuntess  of  Albany  was 
though  she  was  able  to  join  feebly  in  the  conversation  about  the 
Young  Pretender. 

We  went  into  the  house,  and  wandered  about  some  cold 
gloomy  rooms,  in  one  of  which  Vittorio  had  happened  to  be  bom. 
We  Mw  his  portrait,  and  a  sonnet  in  his  own  handwriting,  which 
Mr.  Banymore  translated  for  Maida.  and  would  for  me,  perhaps 
only  I  was  too  proud  to  intemipt.  .Altogether  I  should  have  felt 
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quite  out  of  it  if  it  had  n't  been  for  Sir  Ralph.  Af»er  our  talk  about 
the  worm  and  other  things,  he  couW  n't  help  gueaaing  wK«t  my 
feelings  were,  and  he  did  Lis  best  to  make  me  fo»get  «y  sorrow. 
He  said  that  he  did  n't  know  anything  about  the  Italian  poets 
except  the  really  necessary  ones,  such  as  Dantv  and  Petrarch, 
and  as  bttle  as  possible  of  them.  Then  he  askeJ  about  the  Amei^ 
^n  ones,  and  seemed  interested  in  Walt  Whitman  and  Gug«M 
Field  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  all  of  whom  I  can  recite  by  the 
yard. 

When  we  bad  scraped  up  ewry  ih  ni  of  interest  about  AM<>n 
as  Papa  used  to  scrape  up  butter  for  •,  bread  rather  than  ti^c  a 
fresh  bit.  we  spun  on  af^n  to  an  old-fashioned  hotel,  where 
everybody  rushed  to  meet  us,  bowing,  and  looked  r««dy  to  cry 
when  they  found  w«  did  n't  want  rooms. 

"Perhaps  the  Countess  would  absolve  you  fi««  your  vow  of 
temperance,  Terry,  that  you  may  have  the  exquisite  delight  of 
quaffi^  a  little  Asti  Spumante,"  said  Sir  Ralph  to  Mr.  Barry- 
more,  when  we  were  at  a  table  in  a  lai^,  cool  dining-room. 

"Why,  of  course,"  replied  Mamma,  and  then  opened  her  eyes 
wide  when  both  men  laughed,  and  Mr.  Barrymore  intimated 
that  Sir  Ralph's  head  would  be  improved  by  punching.  Neither 
of  them  would  take  any  of  the  *ine  when  it  came,  though  it 
k)oked  fascinating,  fiazling  out  of  beautiful  bottles  decked  with 
gold  and  silver  f«l,  like  chanpagtie.  It  tasted  like  champagne 
too,  so  ftir  as  I  couW  tell;  but  perhaps  I  'm  not  a  judge,  as  there 
was  never  any  wine  exc«^  elderberry  at  home,  and  I '  ve  only  had 
champagne  twice  since  I  "ve  been  the  child  of  a  Countess.  The 
Asti  was  nice  and  sweet.  I  loved  it.  and  so  did  Mamma,  who  said 
she  would  have  it,  torrents  of  it,  at  the  next  dinner  party  she 
gave.  But  when  Sir  Ralph  hurried  to  tell  her  that  it  was  cheap, 
she  vacillated,  w-onying  lest  it  should  n't  be  worthy  to  go  with  her 
crowns. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  Spumante,  or  the  sunshine  as 
golden  as  the  wine,  but  I  felt  quite  happy  again  when  we  drove 
out  erf  Asti.  I  did  n't  care  at  aU  that  I  was  n't  sitting  beside  Mr 
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Anymore  though  I  thought  that  I  probably  should  care  again 
by  and  by.  Mamma  was  happy,  too,  and  Sir  Ralph  amused  iw  by 
pJawnng  a  book  to  be  called  "Motoring  for  Experts,  by  Ex- 
perts. •  There  were  a  good  many  Rules  for  Automobilists,  such 

No.  1.  Never  believe  you  have  got  money  enough  with  you 
when  you  start.  Whatever  you  think  will  be  right,  be  sure  you 
will  want  exactly  twice  as  much. 

No.  2.  Never  suppose  you  have  plenty  of  time,  or  plenty  of 
room  for  your  luggage.  Never  get  up  in  the  morning  at  the  time 
your  chauffeur  (not  Mr.  Barrymore,  but  others)  tells  you  he  will 
have  the  car  ready.  Do  not  leave  ,our  bed  till  the  automobile  is 
under  your  window,  and  do  not  pack  the  things  you  have  u«xl 
for  the  night  until  the  chauffeur  has  started  your  motor  for  the 
third  hme. 

No.  8.  All  invaUds,  except  those  suffering  from  pessimism, 
may  hope  to  be  benefited  by  motoring;  but  pessimism  in  a  mild 
form  often  becomes  fatally  exaggerated  by  experience  with  auto- 
mobiles, especially  in  chauffeurs. 

No.  4.  Hoping  that  things  which  have  begun  to  go  wronjt 
with  a  motor  will  mend,  should  be  like  an  atheist's  definition  of 
faith:  "beheving  what  you  know  is  n't  true."  If  you  think  a  bear- 
ing IS  hot.  but  hope  against  hope  it 's  only  oil  you  smeU.  make  ud 
your  mind  that  it  U  the  bearing. 

No  S.  Never  dream  that  you  '11  get  anywhere  sooner  than 
you  thought  you  would,  for  it  will  always  be  later;  or  that  a  road 
may  improve,  for  it  is  sure  to  grow  worse ;  or  that  your  chauffeur 
or  anyone  you  meet,  knows  anything  about  the  country  through 
which  you  are  to  pass,  for  every  one  will  direct  you  the  wromr 
way.  ^* 

No.  6.  If  your  chauffeur  tells  you  that  your  car  will  be  ready 
in  an  hour,  it  will  be  three,  if  not  four;  if  he  says  that  you  can  start 
on  again  that  afternoon,  it  will  be  to-morrow  before  lunch. 

No.  7.  Put  not  your  trust  in  Princes,  nor  in  the  motor-cars  of 
Princes. 
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No.  8-  Cultivate  your  bump  of  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
automobile  will  ^  that  you  have  plenty  of  other  bumpa. 

We  had  n  t  got  half  to  the  end  of  the  rules  we  had  thought  of 
when  thing,  began  to  happen.  The  road,  which  had  been  splen- 
did all  the  way  to  A«ti  and  beyond,  seemed  suddenly  to  weary  of 
virtue  and  turn  eagerly  to  vice.  It  grew  rutty  and  rough-tem- 
pered, and  just  because  misfortunes  never  come  sinelv.  every 
cr«.tu«  we  met  took  it  into  its  head  to  regaH  us  wUh  horro7 
Fear  of  us  »P«ad  like  an  epidemic  through  the  animal  kingdom 

tu^^n  K  J  r*.:  ^  •""*  ''""^"«  "  ''•«°'-'««J  of  earth 
turned  tail,  broke  his  harness  as  if  it  had  been  of  cobweb  instead 
of  old  rope,  and  sprang  lightly  as  a  gazelle  with  all  four  feet  into 
another  wagon  just  ahead.  A  donkey,  ambling  gently  along  the 
road,  suddenly  nmde  for  the  opposite  side,  dr^ginj  hisTnS! 
Uden  cart  after  hjm.  and  smashed  our  big  acei;ZeUmp  into  a 
brass  pancake  before  Mr.  Banymore  could  stop.  Children 
bawled ;  women,  old  and  young,  ran  screaming  up  embankment, 
and  tned  to  chmb  walls  at  the  bare  sight  of  us  in  the  disUnS 
old  men  shook  their  sticks;  and  for  a  climax  we  plunged  deep 
into  a  tossing  sea  of  cattle  just  outside  Alessandria 

,h™.lH!i;  '^"^^  t^' ""  ^'""'ff«"«"  «Pl"ned  hastily,  over  his 
shoulder,  and  the  farmers  and  dealers  who  had  bought  creatures 
of  any  sort,  were  taking  them  away.  As  far  as  we  could  see 

through  a  floating  cloud  of  dust,  the  long  road  looked  like  a  picture 
of  the  ammab  procession  on  their  way  to  the  ark.  Our  automo- 
bile might  have  stood  for  the  ark.  only  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
Noah  s  sake.af  er  all  he  was  doing  for  them,  that  the  creatures  be- 
haved less  rudely  at  sight  of  it.  novelty  though  it  must  have  been. 
Cxreat  white  classic-looking  oxen  whose  horns  ought  to  have 
been  wreathed  with  roses,  but  were  .-'t.  oawed  the  air.  bellow- 

with  them   Calves  ran  here  and  there  like  rabbits,  while  their 
mother  stood  on  their  hind  legs  and  pirouetted,  their  bi«nut- 
coloured  faces  haggard  with  despair. 
Mamma  said  that  never  before  had  she  given  cows  credit  for 
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temned.  Thoie  were  the  most  stupidly  stoUd  thinits  on  e^rtl,  Z 
the  most  splendidly  ...-kless,  we  Lid  n't  tell  wUch   ^" " 

iTil^'y  ^fu*^  '"^  ■"  «"'<»»°Wle.  What  they  did  wm  to 

S^totl^tlSo'TJi  "";*  ''•"'^ -»'«"«  '»  «-  what  we  werr!or 
etoe  to  trot  comfortably  along,  without  even  tekimr  the  trouD  to 
glance  over  their  shoulders.  As  the  road  was  tor^  r^r™J7        . 

meant  to  drown  my  giggk.  Mr.  Banymore  stJpped  Tnd  Hi! 
Highness  came  to  the  side  of  the  car.  »'°PPea.  and  H« 

"I  was  so  sorry  to  miss  you  this  morning."  he  said  "  but  «fu, 
b|dd,,^you„„r«»^Vh„tevening.Isudd^iyreme„t^^^^^^^ 
had  afnend  m  Alessandria  whom  I  h.d  not  Ln  for  l^^and  it 

have  saved  myself  the  pain,  as  I  found  that  he  was  away^ 
At  least  you  saved  yourself  the  pain  of  a  bad  night."  Ld  I. 
if  th?  l^^^A^r'  been  nothing."  he  exclaim^.  "  Indeed 
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I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened  at  that  moment  if  I  'd 
met  Maida's  eyes,  or  Sir  Ralph's  eyes,  or  indeed,  any  eyes  on  the 
prowl;  but  all  avoided  mine, 

The  Prince  was  expecting,  or  said  that  he  was  expecting  Jo- 
seph to  arrive  at  any  instant  with  the  car.  Then  he  would  follow 
us,  and  as  we  planned  to  stop  at  Favia  and  he  did  not,  he  would 
be  in  Milan  before  us.  We  had  suffered  so  many  delays  at  the 
hands,  or  rather  the  hoofs  of  our  four-footed  brethren,  that  we 
had  no  time  to  waste  in  compliments  with  irrelevant  Princes,  so 
we  quickly  sped  on  again  as  well  as  the  uneven  road  would  al- 
low, leaving  behind  the  big  fortified  town  which  Mr.  Barrymore 
said  had  been  built  by  the  Lombard  League  (whatever  that  was) 
as  a  place  of  arms  to  defy  the  tyranny  of  the  Emperors. 

Though  the  road  was  poor,  except  in  bits,  and  gave  us  all  the 
bumps  mentioned  in  Sir  Ralpfi's  rules,  the  country  was  lovely 
and  loveable.  Grapes,  mulberries,  rice,  and  stuff  called  maize, 
which  looked  exactly  like  our  American  com,  grew  together  like 
a  happy  family  of  sisters,  and  from  the  hills  dotted  about,  more 
thickly  than  Mamma's  crowns  on  her  toilet  things,  looked  down 
old  feudal  castles  as  melancholy  as  the  cypresses  that  stood  be- 
side them,  Uke  the  sole  friends  of  their  adversity. 

Of  Tortona  and  Voghera  I  carried  away  only  the  ghost  of  an 
impression,  for  we  darted  through  their  long  main  streets,  de- 
serted in  the  noon-tide  hour,  and  darted  out  again  onto  the 
straight  white  ribbon  of  road  that  was  leading  us  across  all 
Northern  Italy.  It  was  so  dusty  that  Mamma,  Maida,  and  I  put 
on  the  motor-veils  we  had  discarded  after  the  first  few  hours  of 
the  trip  till  now ;  things  made  of  pongee  silk,  with  windows  of  talc 
over  our  eyes  and  little  lace  doors  for  our  breath  to  pass  through. 
It  was  fun  when  we  would  slacken  speed  in  some  town  or  village, 
to  see  how  the  young  Italians  tried  to  pry  into  the  motor-masks' 
secrets  and  find  out  if  we  were  pretty.  How  much  more  they 
would  have  stared  at  Maida  than  at  her  two  grey<lad  compan- 
ions, if  they  had  known !  But  behind  the  pongee  and  the  talc,  for 
once  our  features  could  flaunt  themselves  on  an  equality  ^tb 
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hers.  Even  monks,  brown  of  face  and  robe,  gliding  noiselessly 
through  wide  market  places  in  the  blue  shadows  of  hoaiy  cam- 
paniles, searched  those  talc  windows  of  ours  with  a  curiosity  that 
was  pathetic.  Young  officers,  with  great  dark  eyes  and  slender 
figures  tightly  buttoned-up  in  grey-blue  uniforms,  visibly  preen- 
ed themselves  as  the  car  with  the  three  veiled  ladies  would  sweep 
round  a  comer;  and  really  I  think  there  must  be  something  rather 
alluring  about  a  passing  glance  from  a  pair  of  eyes  in  a  face  that 
will  always  remain  a  mystery.  If  I  were  a  man  I  believe  I  should 
find  it  so.  Anyway,  it 's  fun  for  a  girl  to  guess  how  she  would  feel 
about  things  if  she  were  a  man.  I  suppose  though,  we  're 
generally  wrong. 

After  we  'd  frightened  enough  horses  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals to  overstock  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy  and  felt  quite  old 
in  consequence  (considerably  over  thirteen),  a  sweet  peace  fell 
suddenly  upon  us.  We  had  passed  the  place  where  Napoleon's 
great  battle  was  fought,  and  Voghera,  where  we  might  have 
stopped  to  see  the  baths  but  did  n't,  because  we  were  all  too  hun- 
gry to  be  sincerely  interested  in  anything  absolutely  unconnected 
with  meals.  Then  turning  towards  Pavia,  we  turned  at  the  same 
moment  into  Arcadia.  There  were  no  more  beasts  in  our  path, 
unless  it  was  a  squirrel  or  two;  there  were  no  houses,  no  people; 
there  was  only  quiet  country,  with  a  narrow  but  deliciously 
smooth  road,  colonies  oi  chestnut  and  acacia  trees,  and  tall 
growths  of  scented  grasses  and  blossoming  grain.  It  was  mor« 
like  a  by-path  through  meadows  than  an  important  road  leading 
to  a  great  town,  and  Mr.  Banymore  had  begun  to  wonder  aloud  if 
he  could  possibly  have  made  a  mistake  at  some  cross-way,  when 
we  spun  round  a  comer,  and  saw  before  us  a  wide  yeHow  river. 
It  lay  straight  in  front,  and  we  had  to  pass  to  the  other  side  on  the 
oddest  bridge  I  ever  saw;  just  old  grey  planks  laid  close  together 
on  top  of  a  long,  long  line  of  big  black  boats  that  moved  up  and 
down  with  a  lazy  motion  as  the  golden  water  of  the  Po  flowed 
underneath. 
"This  is  a  famous  bridge,"  said  the  ChauJfeuJier;  so  Mamma 
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hurried  to  get  out  her  camera  and  take  a  picture,  while  we  picked 
our  way  daintily  over  the  wobbly  boards  at  a  foot  pace;  and  an- 
other  of  the  man  at  the  far  end.  who  made  us  pay  toll  -  so  much 
for  each  wheel,  so  much  for  each  passenger.  Maida  never  takes 
photographs.  She  says  she  likes  better  just  to  keep  a  picture-gal- 
lery m  her  bram.  Mamma  always  takes  them,  but  as  she  usuaUy 
has  three  or  four  on  the  same  film,  making  a  jumble  of  Chicago 
street-cars  with  Italian  faces,  legs,  and  sun-dials,  as  intricate  as  In 
Irish  stew,  I  don't  see  that  in  the  end  they  will  be  much  of  an  or- 
nament to  the  journal  of  travel  we  're  aU  keeping. 

"This  is  where  the  Po  and  the  Ticino  meet,  so  we  're  near 
Pa^a,  Mr.  Barrymore  told  us;  and  if  our  eyes  brightened  be- 
hmd  our  masks,  it  was  n't  so  much  with  interest  in  his  informa- 
tion, as  at  the  thought  of  lunch.  For  we  were  to  lunch  at  Pavia 
before  seeing  the  Certosa  that  Maida  had  been  talking  about  for 
hours  with  the  Chauffeulier;  and  before  us,  as  we  crossed  the  Ti- 
cino-bridged  by  a  dear,  old,  arching,  wooden-roofed  thing 
supported  with  a  hundred  granite  columns  —  bubbled  and 
soared  a  group  of  grey  domes  and  campaniles  against  a  tur- 
quoise  sky.  «^  -o 

The  roofed  bridge,  that  seemed  to  be  a  lounging  place  and 
promenade,  led  into  a  stately  city,  which  impressed  me  as  a  regu- 
lar factoiy  for  turning  out  Italian  history,  so  old  it  was,  and  so 
conscious,  in  a  deified  kind  of  way,  of  its  own  impressiveness. 
I  felt  sure  that,  if  I  could  only  remember,  I  must  have  studied 
heaps  of  thmgs  about  this  place  at  school;  and  the  town  was  full 
of  students  who  were  probably  studying  them,  with  more  profit 
now  They  were  very  Italian,  very  good-looking,  very  young 
youths,  indeed,  and  they  were  all  so  interested  in  us  that  it  seem- 
ed ungrateful  not  to  pay  more  attention  to  them  than  to  their 
background.  They  grouped  round  our  automobile  with  a  crowd 
of  less  interesting  people,  when  we  had  stopped  before  a  hotel, 
and  some  of  the  students  came  so  close  in  the  hope  of  seeing  what 
was  behind  the  motor-veils,  that  Maida  was  embarrass^,  and 
Mamma  and  I  pretended  to  be. 
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MAMMA'S  lunch  was  spoiled  because,  in  pronouncing 
"campanile"  for  the  first  time,  she  rhymed  it  with 
the  river  Nile,  and  realized  what  she  had  done  when 
some  one  else  soon  after  inadvertently  said  it  in  the 
nght  way.  She  did  nt  get  over  this  for  a  long  time,  so  the  land- 
lord profited,  and  must  have  been  pleased,  as  all  the  Italians  at 
the  table  d'hAte  took  twice  of  everything.  Those  who  were  not 
officers  were  nuddle-aged  men  with  fat  smiles  which  made  them 
look  Uke  what  I  caU  "  drummers,"  and  Sir  Ralph  wastes  time  in 
naming  commercial  travellers.  He  and  Mr.  Barrymore  explained 
that,  at  all  these  quiet  provincial  hotels  with  their  domed  loofs 
and  painted  ceilings,  their  long  tables  and  gre^*  flasks  of  wine 
hung  m  metal  sUngs,  more  than  half  the  custc.  ■  .*  come  every 
day  to  eat  steadily  through  cheap  monthly  subscriptions. 

"  They  can  Uve  like  fighting  cocks  for  next  to  nothin^-,"  said 
Sir  Ralph.  "If  The  Riviera  Sun  ever  suffers  an  eclipse,  I  shall 
probably  end  my  days  in  a  place  like  this,  Pavia  for  choice,  be- 
cause then  I  can  make  my  friends  at  home  believe  that  I  live  here 
"  to  worship  the  Certosa." 

Now  to  make  up  for  her  slip  about  the  campanile.  Mamma  be- 
gan to  talk  about  the  Certosa  as  if  it  were  an  intimate  friend  of 
hers ;  but  though  she  hurried  to  get  out  the  word  whUe  Sir  Ralph's 
pronunciation  of  it  still  echoed  under  the  painted  dome,  her 
first  syllable  was  shaped  so  much  like  a  "  Shirt "  that  I  had  to 
take  a  drink  of  water  quickly.  It  is  a  funny  thing,  if  people  have 
no  ear  for  music,  and  can't  tell  one  tune  from  another,  they  don't 
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for  me.  Papa  had  I  Ear  ^    ^  '""'  ^"""""^  *>■"  '"«=WIy 

country  again  to  ref cTtt  r  -     ^  ^  "      ^°  °"'  '"*"  ^'^'"l^"" 

abrupt  y  down  a  litUe  side  «»d.  wWcI  £'  Trifr.S™*'' 
^e.  .n  paK.eu.ar.  and  sudden,,  a  wonderfulllTn/itl  ""p 

tween  really  VZmZ^'A^^l''"'^  "  '^^  differenced 

One  would  n&3tlK  ^"V*'T'*  *""''''  «'«''°^- 

Pavia  is  great  -^  It  ^tn^t?""'''-''""''  ""*'  t^e  Certosa  of 

"little  B^,Kidi%uhTafrrr°""'^'  p^^'p"-  e^«» 

was  nothing  to  sav  ft  JrlH    [      "/  «'"'"*= "'«'  'J"'"  "  there 

owed  its  existe?^  1 1  ^e  J^  hSM'"l!*°«  '""'''  '"'- 
Mamma  that  it  was  onSv  f  :?^^  ^'-  ^anymore  telling 
something.  bytZ^^"SitZ'^  ".*'^'*""  '•""''red  and 
the  atten« JJa^ien  f«m  '"^^^^ 
quite  in  his  own  fS  T.  7^"'  *"=  '""^  committ^- 
all  the  father'n  Ws^  ~sl?/  u  °'  ^'  '"'her-in-Jaw.  and 
wonder  it  took  a  w^o  e  CertZ  tS^''*?  ^*  ''''  ^""^  «-«•  No 
founder  dotted  abou     n^nr  !  ^  '*'  ^^^  '^^^^  "^  the 

Vi.gin;orp^SS^°  f*  '^°^'\°'  'he  chu«=h  to  the 
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and  I  walked  about  alone,  pleased  with  myseVb^fuJZ  Z7t: 
Not  at  all  Probably,  if  you  could  see  into  his  mind  you  'd  dis 
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"  The  question  is,  wiU  he  like  me  in  Venice  ?  "  I  asked,  lookins 
out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  at  the  tall  ChauJfeuUei-  in  his  leather- 
coat,  showing  a  heavenly  white  marble  doorway  to  Maida,  and 
Mamma. 

"  Of  course  he  will.  You  must  n't  be  discouraged  by  his  man- 
ner. If  only  he  thought  you  were  poor!" 
"Shall  I  intimate  to  him  that  Maida  is  veiy  rich?" 
"No,  no.  I  would  n't  deceive  him  about  that.  Let  weU  alone. 
All  will  come  right  in  time." 
"  Meanwhile,  I  suppose  I  must  put  up  with  you  ?  " 
"If  you  can.  Unless  I  bore  you.  Would  you  rather  I  left  you 
alone  ?  " 

"No-o.  There  's  just  enough  of  you  to  fill  an  aching  void," 
said  I,  pertly.  But  he  did  n't  seem  to  mind  at  aU,  and  was  very 
kind  in  telling  about  frescoes  apd  things,  although  he  calls  .him- 
self  Ignorant.  He  has  forgotten  the  boast  in  his  advertisement 
perhaps,  or  he 's  trying  to  Uve  up  to  it  as  weU  as  he  can  when  his 
chauffeur  is  n't  available. 

We  stopped  so  long  at  the  Certosa  that  the  sun  had  gone  far 
down  the  west  as  we  walked  through  the  beautiful,  strange  gate- 
way to  the  roadside  resting-place  of  our  car. 

Where  crowds  come  from  in  the  country  is  as  mysterious  as 
where  pins  and  hairpins  go  to;  but  anyhow,  there  was  a  wide  ring 
of  people  round  the  automobile,  in  which  our  hired  caretaker  sat 
gazing  condescendingly  on  the  throng.  When  we  arrived  on  the 
scene,  with  our  hands  full  of  scents  made  and  bottled  by  the  ban- 
ished monks,  quaint  pottery,  and  photographs  of  frescoes,  gen- 
eral mterest  was  transferred  to  us,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Even 
Maida's  beauty  failed  as  an  attraction  beside  the  starting-handle 
of  the  car,  when  the  Chauffeulier  turned  it. 

"Don't  you  see  many  motors  here?"  asked  Sir  Ralph  of  our 
deposed  guard,  and  he  shook  his  head.  "Not  one  a  month,"  he 
said,  "though  they  say  that  some  of  the  rich  men  in  Mikn  use 
them.  I  do  not  know  where  they  go." 

Almost  as  he  spoke  a  big  one  shot  by,  heading  fop  Alessandria 
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and  -  who  knows  but  for  Cuneo?  When  we  came  to  think,  it 
was  the  first  we  had  seen  since  VenUmigUa.  though  on  the  Fwnch 
«ide  of  the  R.v.era  the  things  had  been  a  pest  to  everybody  - 
who  had  n  t  one.  ' 

A,  we  started,  the  sinking  sun  turned  a  million  tiny  clouds 
floahng  up  from  behind  the  world  into  rose-pink   marabout 
feathers,  which  by-and-by  were  silvered  round  their  curly  edees 
by  a  wonderful  light  kindled  somewhere  in  the  east.  It  erew 
brighter  and  brighter  as  the  rose-coloured  plumes  fi«t  took  fire 
wT"  t  ».l"f  *"•  •'°"'°"'  '"'*  "'«"  •'""•«»  t»  ™ddy  ashes, 
w  "    i:        11"^  '^"^  "P  ^''""'  «°''«n«  "  huge  pearl.  gKs- 
ten.„g  white  and  flattened  out  of  the  perfect  round  on  one  side, 
hke  two  or  three  of  the  biggest  pearls  on  Mamma's  long  rope. 
Even  in  America  I  never  saw  the  sunset-glow  so  quickly 
quenched  by  a  white  torrent  of  moonlight.  But  on  this  night  it 
wa^  not  white;  it  was  soft  and  creamy,  like  mother-of-pearl  And 
as  the  opal  gleam  of  the  sky  darkened  to  deep  amethyst  the  stars 
came  out  dear  and  sparkling  and  curiously  distinct  one  from 
the  other,  hke  great  hanging  lamps  of  silver,  diamond-crusted. 

•  rn  .!7°.^  ^"  '"'"'"'  '"  *"'  *'"='"°y  ««•"•  '^hile  the  sky 
scintillated  with  jewels  like  the  flashing  of  a  spangled  fan.  as  we 
drove  into  the  outskirts  of  Milan. 

It  had  been  lucky  for  us  ihat  there  was  a  moon,  as  we  had  a 
crumpled  brass  waffle  in  the  place  of  our  big  lamp;  but  the  effect 
of  the  town  hghts.  orange-yellow  minghng  with  the  white  radiance 
pounng  down  from  the  sky.  was  wonderful  and  mysterious  on 
arched  gateways,  on  dark  fa9ades  of  tall  buildings,  on  statues,  on 
columns,  on  fountains.  Coming  in  out  of  the  country  stillness  the 
noise  and  rush  of  the  bi^  city  seemed  appalling.  Fierce  eleclric 
trams  dashed  -Janging  and  flashing  in  aU  directions,  makine  a 
pandemonium  worse  than  Chicago  or  the  streets  of  Paris.  Horaes 
and  carts  darted  across  the  glittering  tracks  under  our  noses, 
bicychsts  spun  between  our  car  and  lumbering  hotel  omnibuses, 
and  had  n  t  an  inch  to  spare.  In  the  middle  of  one  huFe  street 
was  something  that  looked  like  a  Roman  ruin,  with  eve^sha^.w 
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■lutrp  M  a  point  of  jet  in  the  confused  blending  of  light.  Brazen 
belli  boomed,  mellow  chimes  fluted,  church  clocks  mingled  their 
voices,  each  trying  to  tell  the  hour  first;  and  to  add  to  the  bewil- 
dering effect  of  our  entry,  drivers  and  people  on  foot  waved  their 
ema,  yelling  wildly  something  I  could  n't  understand. 

Air.  Barrymore  understood,  however,  and  only  just  in  time  'o 
save  an  accident,  for  it  seemed  that  we  were  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  road.  Suddenly  and  arbitrarily  it  was  the  rule  to  keep  on  the 
left  side  instead  of  the  right,  and  the  Chauffeulier  sh  >t  across  be- 
fore a  tram,  approaching  at  the  speed  of  a  train,  could  run  us 
down. 

"  That 's  the  worst  of  this  part  of  Italy,"  I  heard  Um  shout 
over  the  din  to  Maida.  "  Any  town  that  chooses  makes  a  different 
rule  for  itself  and  its  suburbs,  and  then  expects  strangers  to  know 
by  instinct  just  where  and  when  it  changes." 

It  was  like  being  shot  out  of  a  catapult  from  the  Inferno 
straight  to  Piiradise,  as  Sir  Ralph  said,  when  suddenly  we  saved 
ours^Jves  from  the  hurly-burly,  flashing  into  a  noble  square  with 
roo.m  for  a  Ihousand  street-cars  and  as  many  automobiles  to 
browse  together  in  peace  and  harmony. 

A  mass  of  glimmering  white  towers  and  pinnacles,  the  Cathe- 
dral rose,  a  miracle  of  beauty  in  the  flood  of  moonlight  that 
turned  grey  into  white,  old  marble  into  snow,  and  gave  to  each  of 
the  myriad  carvings  the  lace-like  delicacy  of  frost-work. 

"  I  wanted  you  to  see  the  Duomo  first  by  moonlight,"  said  Mr. 
Barrymore,  after  we  had  sat  still,  gazing  up  for  some  moments, 
with  even  the  car  motionless  and  silent.  "To-morrow  morning 
you  can  come  again  for  the  detail,  and  spend  as  much  time  as  you 
like  inside,  for  I  hope  it  won't  take  us  many  hours  to  run  to  Bel- 
lagio;  but  you  will  never  forget  to-night's  impression." 

"I  shall  never  forget  anything  that  has  happened,  or  that 
we  've  seen  on  this  trip,"  Maida  answered,  in  a  voice  that  told  me 
how  much  she  felt  her  words.  But  if  she  had  anything  more  to 
say  the  motor  impolitely  drowned  it,  and  we  were  whirled  away 
again  via  pandemonium,  to  quite  a  grand  hotel. 
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ch«r,  and  table*,  waa  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm.  in  evninif  dnw! 
loolang  as  calm  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  an  .utoZl^S' 

was  for  his    chire  Comtease,"  anu  she  was  delighted  poor  dear 
to  be  madcmuch  of  at  the  expense  of  two  girlf.  one  aTluw' 
1  amved  over  an  hour  ago."  he  said,  "very  dustv  a  little 
t.«d.  a  good  deal  hungiy;  but.  of  cou«e.  1  Tuld  not  £ 
dreamed  of  dining  without  you." 
"  Did  you  get  in  on  the  car.  or  on  the  cars,  this  time  ?  "  I  asked 
But  ce^ta.nly  m  the  car."  said  he.  reproachfully.  "Jo^ph 
met  me  at  Alessandria  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  once  st3 
wewent  as  the  wind  goes  -  a  splendid  pac^.  withouTa^S 
breakdown.  I  passed  your  a.-tomobile  at  Pavia,  and  thoue^of 
ZZ  ' -."Ji'^  *?*'»«-'•  -here  you  no  doubt  we.,  a  the  U™ 
but  I  deeded  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  keep  onTnd 

you  would  hke  Have  pity.  I  beg.  on  a  starving  man  and  3e 
yourselves      Hy  in  twenty  minutt..' 

"But  Mr.  banymore  can't  join  us  then,"  Maida  objected  to 
Mamma,  m  a  low  voice.  "He  has  the  car  to  look  afterE«  h^ 
can  dress  and  after  t.he  good  Jay  he  has  given  us  TZdn'Ut  be 
ungrateful  to  begin  without  him?"  womdntitbe 

«.  "l^^^^"'  ^'''  "*"""  *"  '"  '^'^  ""l  '»'»"=•  he  « the  chauffeur  " 

2l.edMamma.  at  her  wor^t  under  His  Highne.»'sinfluenr<it 
would  be  a  pretty  thing  if  we  we,.=  to  keep  L  Prince  ^1^  f„ 
him.  You  can  come  down  later  if  you  like  '■ 

"Very  well.  I  will."  said  Maida.  verv  pink  as  to  her  cheeks 
and  bnght  as  to  her  eyes.  I  did  n't  think'she  would  da^  k^;^e 
a£t  iT  ^-^  fr^"  "^^^  ''^•'^^^  *he  ca,«l  too  much 
sn^bbi  L  n'  ^"T  '''  '"  P™"  ■"«*  "he  imagines  he  ie 
Uerha?^\TLt  T^"^-  ^--^hody  except  the  Chauffeu- 
Uer  had  been  at  table  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  hois  d'oeuvrw 
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■nd  t  lup,  and  fish,  had  ){iven  place  to  beef,  when  Maida  came  in, 
dreued  in  white,  and  liMikinff  Iwautiful.  Ax  Hbe  appeared  at  one 
door  Mr.  Barrymore  appeared  at  another,  and  wax  juHt  in  time 
to  pull  out  her  chair  instead  of  letting  the  wniter  do  it. 

The  Chauffeulier,  seeing  we  had  ploughed  through  half  the 
menu,  would  n't  have  bothered  with  soup  or  fish,  but  Maida  in- 
■iited  on  having  both,  piping  hot  too,  though  she  never  cares 
what  she  eats;  so  the  belated  one  got  as  good  a  dinner  as  any- 
body. Whether  he  realized  that  Maida  had  waited  for  him  I 
don't  know,  but  he  was  so  unusually  talkative  and  full  of  fun  that 
1 1'  nged  to  "  vipe  "  somebody,  feeling  as  I  did  that  his  cheerful- 
ness was  due  to  Maida's  kindness.  Unfortunately  there  was  no 
excuse  for  viping;  but  I  suddenly  thought  how  I  could  throw  a 
little  cold  water.  "  Have  you  noticed,  Mr.  Banymore,"  I  asked, 
"that  my  cousin  Maida  never  wears  anything  except  black,  or 
grey,  or  white  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her.  "  Yes,  I  have  noticed,"  he  said,  with  an  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes  which  added  that  he  'd  noticed  everything 
concerning  her.  "  But  then,"  he  went  on,  "  I  have  n't  bad  time  to 
see  her  whole  wardrobe." 

"  If  you  had,  it  would  be  the  same,"  said  I. "  It 's  a  pity,  I  think, 
for  blue  and  pink  and  pale  green,  and  a  lot  of  other  tilings  would 
be  so  becoming.  But  she 's  got  an  idea  into  her  head  that  because, 
when  she  goes  back  home  a  few  months  from  now,  she  will  enter 
that  old  con  —  " 

"  Beechy,  please!"  btoke  in  Maida,  her  face  almost  as  pink  as 
an  American  Beauty  rose. 

"  Well,  you  are  going  to,  are  n't  you  ? "  I  flew  out  at  her.  "  Or 
have  vou  changed  your  mind  —  already  ?" 

"  I  think  you  are  very  unkind,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  turning 
white  instead  of  red,  and  Mr.  Barrymore  bit  his  lip,  looking  as  if 
he  would  rather  shake  mc  than  eat  his  dinner.  Then  all  at 
once  I  was  dreadfully  sorry  for  hurting  Maida,  partly  because  Mr. 
Barrymore  glared,partly  because  she  is  an  angel ;  but  I  would  have 
died  in  agony  sooner  than  say  so,  or  show  that  I  cared,  though  I 
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h*d  such  .  lump  in  my  throat  I  could  «-arcely  »w.llow  Of 
course  eveorbody  thought  I  had  turned  «u  •  y.  for  I  shruaJed 

wd  hy  I  n»lly  d.d  begin  to  sulk,  because  if  one  puts  on  a  cert^^ 

.K  into  Ir*  '"";'!''''--  fi»<'«  'houghts  that  matTu 
.tealing  mto  ones  mmd.  I  grew  so  cross  with  myself  and  the 
whole  party,  that  when  Mamma  said  she  was  tirH  and  h..d! 
^hy.  and  would  go  to  our  sittin,,-room  if  Maida  did  n't  obj.  c'  I 
determined  hat  whatever  happened  tho«:  two  should  n't  have 
the  satisfaction  of  a  tltc-h-tHe. 

Eveiyone  had  finished  except  Maida  and  the  C  .-uffeulier  who 
had  only  got  a.,  far  as  the  chicken  and  salad  «.ge;  and  wlen 

whiru  ''""TT^  '"'""'  "  '°°''  '•"""'  °-'  the  Wnce-s  fS 
wh  ch  I  translated  to  myself  as.  "  RUm  h  faire  id."  Since  our  Ulk 

»lhl  rt  "i  ^''"  ^''■"'"'•''  •■'^  »""  K'^™  Wmsclf  no  mo.* 
oTw  T  "  °'  ""'■•  ""  '"'•"  M'"»"«'-«t  least,  when  shr  , 
present,  so  I  was  „  t  surprised  when  he  said  that  he  had  sev.  ! 
telegrams  to  send  off.  and  would  excuse  himself, 
risen  ''str'  '"^TT""  '•^^'"^•''''""l.  pausing  when  he  had 
Milan  by  daylight,  before  going  on  to  the  Lake  of  Como  ?  " 
have  plen'J'of  «me" '°'"'^'^-  "'''■  «■*">--  -^^  -  "hall 

"'  H«  "quite  right,"  replied  the  Prince  so  graciously  that  I  in- 
sUntly  asked  myself  what  little  game  he  was  playing  now.  "  I  "s 
not  far  from  here  to  Bellagio.  where  you  intend  to  stop.  You  wiU 
go,  of  course,  by  way  of  the  Brianza  ?  "  (This  to  the  Chauffeulicr.) 
I  suppose  we  must."  an.swered  Mr.  Barrymore.  "I  don't 
know  anything  at  fir.t-liand  about  the  road,  but  at  the  garage 
they  tell  me  motors  occasionally  do  it.  The  gradients  are  stoep 
according  to  the  route-book,  but  unless  there 's  something  wo^ 
than  meets  the  eye  there,  our  car  will  get  through  all  right." 

saidfh  T-  "t  ™  "^^  *•""  ^^"^"^  '«'"«*•'  of  that  n«d." 
said  the  Pnnce  Not  en  autovMe,  but,  no  doubt,  what  a  couple 
of  horses  can  do.  your  twelve  horse-power  car  can  do  better  As 
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for  me,  I  have  been  in  Milan  many  a  time,  and  its  sights  are  an  old 
story.  I  will  therefore  go  on  early  to-morrow  morning,  leaving 
your  party  to  follow;  for  I  have  acquaintances  who  Uve  in  a 
charming  villa  near  Bellagio  —  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gra- 
vellotti  —  and  I  wbh  to  ask  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  call  on 
the  Countess." 

Mamma  .-as  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  receiving  a  call  from 
a  real,  live  Duke  and  Duchess,  so  she  shed  rays  of  gratitude  upon 
the  Prince,  and  trotted  out  both  her  dimples. 

"  Come,  Beechy,"  she  said.  "  We  '11  go  now,  as  Maida  does  n't 
mind." 

"  I  have  n't  finished  my  nuts  and  raisi^is,  and  I  want  some  of 
those  marrons  glaces  afterwards,"  said  I.  "  I  '11  stay  and  eat 
them,  and  chaperon  Maida.  I  guess  she  needs  it  more  than 
you.  Mamma,  though  you  're  ,both  an  awful  responsibility  for 
me." 

That  sent  Mamma  away  with  a  vexed  rustle  of  three  separate 
layers  of  silk.  The  Priiice  walked  after  her,  just  far  enough  be- 
hind not  to  step  on  her  train  (he  is  n't  the  kind  of  man  who 
would  eve>  tear  a  w  .man's  dress,  though  he  might  pull  her  repu- 
tation to  pieces),  and  Maida,  Mr.  Banymore,  Sir  Ralph,  and  I 
were  left  together. 

Both  men  had  jumped  up  when  Mamma  rose,  but  they  sat 
down  again  when  she  had  turned  her  back,  the  Chauffeulier  (p  re- 
sumably)  to  finish  his  dinner.  Sir  Ralph  to  keep  me  in  counte- 
nance. But  there  was  no  more  gaiety.  My  douche  of  cold  water 
had  quenched  Mr.  Banymore's  Irish  spirits,  and  Maida  was  de- 
pressed. I  was  the  "spoil-sport;"  but  I  "stuck  it  out,"  as  Sir 
Ralph  would  have  said,  to  the  bitter  end. 

When  we  all  streamed  into  the  big  hall  there  sat  Mamma  in  a 
comer  with  the  Prince,  instead  of  having  gone  up-stairs  to  nurse 
her  headache.  What  was  worse,  she  was  letting  the  man  teach  her 
to  smoke  a  cigarette  in  imitation  of  some  Russian  ladies  in  an- 
other comer.  They  were  puffing  away  as  calmly  as  they  breathed, 
because  it  was  the  same  thing  with  them;  but  Manuna  was  far 
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from  calm.  She  was  flirting  with  all  her  might,  and  feeling  tre- 
mendously pretty  and  popular. 

She  did  n't  see  me  until  I  had  stalked  up  behind  her.  "  Mam- 
ma!" I  said,  in  a  tone  of  freezing  virtue.  "Four  years  ago,  you 
spanked  me  for  that.  And  if  Papa  were  here  now,  what  would  he 
do  to  you  ?  " 

She  started  as  if  a  mouse  had  sprung  at  her  — and  Mam- 
ma is  dreadfully  afraid  of  little  innocent  mice.  Then  she  began  to 
explain  and  apologize  as  if  she  had  been  thirteen,  and  I  —  well, 
I  '11  tay  twenty-nine. 

I  foresee  that  I  am  going  to  have  trouble  with  Mamma. 


PART  ni 

TOLD  BY  THE  COUNTESS 

XV 

A  CHAPTER  OF  PITFALLS 

A  WOMAN  finds  out  a  great  many  things  about  herself 
when  she  is  automobiling.  Or  is  it  automobiling 
that  makes  new  qualities  grow  ?   I  'm  not  sure;  but 

then  I 'm  so  different  in  many  ways  from  what  I  used 
to  be  that  I  hardly  know  myself  any  more. 

Beechy  would  teU  me  that  it  's  aU  owing  to  Madame  Rose- 
Blanche  of  Chicago;  but  it  is  n't  really.  She  changed  me  on  the 
outside;  she  could  n't  change  my  disposition  —  except  that  one  is 
happier  when  one  "s  pretty  than  when  one  's  a  « trump, "  as  the 
Enghsh  ladies  say. 

But  I  used  to  hate  being  out-of-doors;  it  seemed  such  a  waste 
of  Ume.  And  when  poor  Mr.  Kidder  was  alive,  I  often  thought  that 
if  I  could  be  free  to  do  exactly  as  I  liked  for  a  month,  I  'd  spend  it 
lying  on  a  sofa  among  a  pile  of  cushions,  with  a  big  box  of  candy 
and  dozens  of  new  English  society  novels.  Yet  now  that  I  am  free 
to  do  as  I  like,  not  for  one  month,  but  for  all  the  time,  I  go  gad- 
ding around  the  world  at  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour  (they  feel 
uke  twice  as  many)  in  an  automobile. 

However,  it 's  just  as  if  I  had  walked  right  into  a  novel  myself, 
to  be  one  of  the  heroines.  I  've  read  a  good  many  novels  with 
young  widows  for  heroines;  in  fact,  I  prefer  them,  as  it 's  so 
pleasant  to  put  yourself  in  the  heroine's  place  while  you  read  es- 
pecially if  you  're  interested  in  the  hero. 

In  my  novel  that  I  've  stepped  into,  there  are  three  heroes  if  I 
count  M^  Barrymore,  and  I  suppose  I  may  (though  he  's  only 
the  chauffeur,  as  the  Prince  often  reminds  me),  for  Beechy  says 
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that  Sir  Ralph  Moray  tells  her  he  comes  from  a  very  fine 
family. 

At  first  I  did  n't  know  but  Sir  Ralph  would  be  the  real  hero, 
for  by  an  odd  coincidence  he  is  twenty-nine,  which  is  my  age  — 
if  it 's  true,  as  Madame  says,  thnt  a  woman  has  a  right  to  count 
herself  no  older  than  she  looks.  Besides,  I  'm  very  partial  to  the 
English;  and  though  I  was  a  little  disappointed,  after  seeing  that 
advertisement  of  his,  to  learn  that  the  "  titled  Englishman  "  own- 
ing a  motor-car,  was  no  higher  than  a  baronet,  I  thought  he 
might  do.  But  somehow,  though  kind  and  attentive,  he  has  never 
shown  the  same  warm  interest  that  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm  takes 
in  me,  and  then  it  is  so  romantic  that  I  should  be  buying  an  es- 
tate with  one  of  the  titles  belonging  to  the  Prince's  family.  I  can't 
help  feeling  now  that  the  Prince,  and  no  one  but  the  Prince,  is 
meant  for  the  hero  of  this  story  of  which  I  am  the  heroine.  After 
al',  what  title  sounds  so  well  for  a  woman  as  "Princess"?  It 
mijjht  be  royalty,  and  I  'm  sure  it  would  be  admired  in  Denver. 

The  change  in  me  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  excitement  of 
reaUzing  that  I  'm  in  a  grander  sphere  than  any  I  have  ever  en- 
tered before,  or  dared  hope  to  enter,  and  that  this  may  be  but  a 
kind  of  ante-chamber  to  something  still  grander.  Of  course  I 
might  have  gone  on  this  trip  in  the  Prince's  automobile,  if  he  had 
known  in  time  that  I  had  a  fancy  to  try  motoring,  but  perhaps  it 's 
better  as  it  is.  I  like  being  independent,  and  it 's  just  as  well  to 
have  several  men  in  the  party,  so  that  no  one  among  them  can 
think  he  's  going  to  have  everything  his  own  way. 

W  o,  that  knew  me  a  few  years  —  or  even  a  few  months  — 
ago,  would  have  believed  I  could  be  perfectly  happy  sitting  ail 
day  in  a  cramped  position  in  an  automobile,  covered  with  dust 
or  wet  with  sudden  showers;  tired,  hungry,  putting  up  with  all 
sorts  of  discomforts  by  the  way,  and  half  the  time  frightened  out 
of  my  wits  by  appalling  precipices  or  terrific  wild  beasts  ?  But 
happy  I  am,  happier  than  I  've  ever  been,  though  I  keep  asking 
myself,  or  Maida,  or  Beechy,  "Why  is  it  so  nice?" 

Maida  says  she  does  n't  know  why,  she  only  knows  it  is,  and 
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much  more  than  nice.  "The  Quintessence  of  Joy-of-Life, "  that 
IS  what  she  has  named  the  sensation;  and  as  Maida  uses  it,  it  is 
sure  to  be  all  right,  though  I  must  admit  that  to  me  it  sounds 
almost  improper. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  strikes  me  as  queer  about 
myse  f  and  the  two  girls  since  we  've  been  travelling  in  an  auto- 
mobile. We  used  to  be  glad  when  a  train  journey  was  over,  and 
thankful  to  amve  at  almost  any  place,  whether  it  was  beautiful 
or  not.  but  now  we  're  always  in  a  perfect  fever  to  go  on  —  on  — 
on.  We  shoot  wto  some  marveUous  old  town,  that  we  would  once 
have  thought  worth  coming  hundreds  of  miles  just  to  see-  and 
instead  of  wanting  to  get  out  of  the  motor-car  and  wander  about, 
wsitmg  aU  the  churches  or  museums  or  picture-galleries,  we 
think  what  a  pity  to  spoU  the  record  of  so  many  miles  in  so  many 
hours.  If  we  stop  long  of  course  it  brings  down  the  average,  and 
that  seems  nothing  less  than  a  calamity,  though  why  on  earth 
we  should  care  so  much,  or  care  at  aU  (considering  we  have  our 
whole  future  before  us)  is  a  mystery.  Even  Maida,  who  is  so  fond 
of  history,  and  countries  that  have  made  history  in  dim  old  ages, 
feels  this.  She  thinks  there  is  a  motoring  microbe  that  gets  into 
your  blood,  just  as  other  microbes  do,  so  that  it 's  a  disease  only 
instead  of  being  disagreeable  it 's  almost  dangerously  pleasant. 
You  know  you  ought  to  pause  and  do  justice  to  a  place,  says 
Maida,  but  the  motoring  microbe  wriggles  and  writhes  against 
the  decision  of  your  reason,  and  you  have  to  use  violent  measures 
before  you  ■  in  dull  it  into  a  state  of  coma  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Barrymore  tries  to  explain  this  phenomenon  by  arguing 
that,  of  all  modem  means  of  getting  about  the  worid,  motorin^U 
in  Itself  the  most  enjoyable.  The  mere  journey  is  as  good  a  part 
of  your  tour  as  any,  if  not  better;  and  that 's  the  reason  why,  ac- 
cording to  him,  you  never  have  the  same  longing  to  "get  there  " 
or  "  stay  there  "  (wherever  "  there  "  may  be)  that  you  have  when 
you  travel  by  train,  or  boat  or  carriage.  It  is  the  thrill  of  flying 
through  the  air  at  such  a  rate  that  intoxicates  you  and  makes  ym 
feci  you  are  conquering  the  worid  as  you  go.  Perhaps  he 's  right. 
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But  after  all,  reasons  don't  signify  much.  The  principal  thing  is 
that  you  do  feel  so,  and  it  is  lovely. 

I  was  so  tired  after  that  long  day  from  Cuneo  to  Milan  that 
I  would  n't  get  up  to  go  and  look  at  the  cathedral.  I  'd  seen  it  by 
moonlight,  and  it  could  n't  be  better  by  day,  so  I  just  lay  in  bed, 
and  made  a  comfortable  toilet  afterwards  without  hurrying, 
which  was  a  nice  change,  and  gave  me  time  to  use  my  electric 
face-roller. 

When  the  girls  came  back,  they  were  raving  about  magnificent 
rtatues,  aisles,  columns,  windows,  vistas,  gargoyles,  and  sail''-* 
bodies  in  goigeous  shrines  of  silver.  Beechy  had  apparently  for- 
gotten that  she  'd  been  vexed  with  me  over  night,  and  I  was  re- 
lieved, for  she  will  not  agree  with  me  about  the  Prince,  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  if  she  really  did  carry  out  any  of  her 
threats.  If  she  should  put  on  th^  long  frock  she  had  before  Mr. 
Kidder  died  (which  she  says  she  's  got  with  her,  lvx:ked  up  in  her 
portmanteau),  and  should  fix  her  hair  on  top  of  her  head,  that 
would  be  just  about  the  end  of  my  fun,  once  and  for  all.  But  she 
is  such  a  dear  girl  at  heart,  in  spite  of  the  peculiarities  which  she 
has  inherited  from  poor  Simon,  I  can't  think  (if  I  manage  her 
pretty  well)  that  she  would  do  anything  to  spoil  my  first  real 
good  time  and  hurt  my  feelings. 

We  had  an  early  lunch,  and  started  about  one  with  such  a 
crowd  outside  the  hotel  to  see  us  go  away,  that  we  made  up  our 
minds  there  must  be  precious  few  automobiles  in  Milan,  big  and 
busy  city  as  it  is. 

The  whole  party  was  so  taken  up  with  the  Cathedral,  that  for 
a  while  they  could  talk  of  nothing  but  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti 
(who  seemed  to  have  spent  his  life  either  in  murdering  his  rela- 
tions or  founding  churches),  or  marble  from  the  valley  of  Tosa, 
or  German  arcMtects  who  had  made  the  building  differ  from  any 
other  in  Italy,  or  the  impulse  Napoleon  had  given  to  work  on 
the  fa9ade,  or  the  view  from  the  roof  all  the  way  to  Camo  with 
the  Apennines  and  lots  of  other  mountains  whose  names  I  'd 
never  heard;  but  presently  as  we  got  out  into  the  suburbs  the 
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IT'^sub  v"  *"  ''"  '"  '"''"'  "■"*  "°  """  ™"'''  *""'  '""""""y  on 

,JV^T  ^'°^"™"''  ^'^'^  n't  q"»e  so  disgusted  as  Sir  Ralph 
a^  Mr.  Barryinore  seemed  to  be.  for  we  are  used  to  roads  being 
p«  y  bad  outs,de  large  cities;  but  the  gentlemen  were  yJ 
cr^ss,  and  excla,med  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  Milan.  Our  poM 
aut6mob.le  had  to  go  bumping  and  grinding  along  throTh 
heaps  of  sharp  stones,  more  Uke  the  dry  bed  Ja  mountain  tor! 
rent  than  a  road;  and  my  nerves  were  on  edge  when  Mr.  Barry- 
more  told  us  not  to  b^  frightened  if  we  heard  an  explosion  Kk7a 
shot,  becau.,e  U  would  only  be  one  of  the  tyres  burstilig.  No  pretty 
httle  ladyhke  automobile,  said  he.  could  possibly  hope  to  come 
tl.rough  wthout  breaking  her  bones;  onlVfine.  ma^y  mot^r! 
cars,  with  noble  masculine  tyres,  could  wisely  attempt  the  feaf 
bu  ours  would  be  an  right,  even  if  a  tyre  did  go.  for  the  damage 
could  be  repaired  mside  half  an  hour. 

Still  the  thought  of  the  p^sible  explos...n  that  might  go 
off  nght  under  my  ears  at  any  instant  kept  me  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense for  a  long  distance -about  thirty  kilometres,  Mr.  Barry- 
more  said;  and  then  the  way  impiwed  so  much  that  I  settled 
down  "gajn  Even  the  scenery  had  been  ugly  up  to  that  time,  as 
If  to  match  the  road,  but  it  b^an  to  change  for  Uie  better  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  moment.  *^ 

The  only  interesting  things  we  had  seen  so  far  were  peasants 
playing  bowls  in  the  -illages  through  which  we  passed  (for  it 
was  a  fete  day)  and  the  curious  carts  with  woodeTframes  for 
awnings  arched  over  them,  which  gave  an  effect  as  if  the  passen- 
gers were  crowding  inside  the  white  ribs  of  some  skeleton 
monster.  Such  pretty  women  and  children  were  in  the  carts,  too; 
he  women  hke  beautiful,  dark  madonnas  wHh  their  soft  eyes 
koking  out  from  under  graceful  head-draperies  of  black  cash- 
mere, or  blue  oryellow  silk,  glorious  in  colour  as  the  sun  touched  it. 
They  did  n  t  seem  to  mind  the  bumping  over  the  stones,  though 
tho  narts  were  spnngless.but  then,  they  had  no  hats  lolloping  o7ep 
to  one  side,  or  stays  to  pinch  in  their  waists  aad  make  ib^  un- 
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comfortable  ai  I  had,  though  —  as  Beechy  says  -my  daytime 
motoring  waist  is  inches  bigger  round  that  my  evening  waist. 

I  was  glad  when  I  could  put  my  bat  straight  again,  once  for 
•11,  and  have  time  to  enjoy  the  scenery  through  which,  as  I  told 
myself,  the  Prince  must  laUly  have  passed  on  his  car,  perhaps 
thinldng  of  me,  as  he  had  promised. 

Beliinti  us  was  the  great  plain  in  which  Milan  lies,  and  before 
us  soared  into  the  air  a  blue  chain  of  mountains,  looking  mys- 
terious and  inaccessible  in  the  far  di.stance,  though  we  were 
sweeping  on  towards  them,  chaiging  down  hill  after  hill  into  a 
more  exquisite  landscape  than  I  could  have  imagined,  enchant- 
ingly  Italian,  with  dark  old  chateaux  crowning  eminences  above 
fertile  fields;  pretty  brown  villages  on  hillsides  clustering  round 
graceful  campaniles  (a  wora  I  Ve  practised  lately  with  several 
other  difficult  ones);  green-black  cypresses  (which  Maida  says 
seem  like  sharp  notes  in  music)  t  and  wonderful,  flat-topped  trees 
that  Mr.  Banymore  calls  umbrella  pines. 

We  were  now  in  a  region  known  as  the  Brianza,  which  is,  it 
appears,  a  summer  resort  for  the  Milanese,  who  come  to  escape 
ihe  hot  weather  of  the  plains,  and  find  the  breezes  that  blow  up 
from  the  lakes  —  breezes  so  celebrated  for  their  health-giving 
qualities  that  nobody  who  lives  in  the  Brianza  can  die  under 
ninety.  There  were  a  great  many  inviting  looking,  quaint  farm- 
houses, and  big  cottages  scattered  about,  where  the  people  from 
Milan  are  taken  as  lodgers. 

I  had  forgotten  my  nervousness  about  the  tyres,  when  sudden- 
ly a  queer  thing  happened.  There  was  a  wild  flapping  and  beating 
as  if  a  big  bird  had  got  caught  in  the  engine,  while  something 
strange  and  horritying  kept  leaping  up  and  down  with  every  re- 
volution of  the  wheels,  like  a  huge  black  snake  racing  along  with 
us  and  trying  for  a  chance  to  pounce.  II  was  so  like  a  wierd  and 
horrid  dream  that  I  shrieked;  but  in  a  few  seconds  Mr.  Barry- 
more  had  stopped  the  car.  "  We  are  in  luck, "  said  he. 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Have  we  kiUed  the  Serpent-thiwr — what- 
ever it's?" 
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Then  he  laughed.  "  The  Serpent-thing  is  the  outer  covering  of 
the  tyre  on  one  of  our  driving  wheeU, "  he  explained. "  And  we  're 
in  luck  because,  after  that  ghastly  road  it  is  n  't  the  tyre  itself 
This  IS  nothing;  I  '11  tear  it  off,  and  the  good  old  tyre  's  so  sound 
that  we  can  go  on  with  its  skin  off,  until  Bellagio.  when  I  '11  put 
on  a  new  one  before  we  start  again.  It  has  cracked  the  mud 
guard  in  its  gyrations,  though  fortunately  not  enough  to  make  it 
unsafe  for  the  luggage. " 

In  about  three  minutes  we  were  teuf-teufing  on  once  more;  but 
we  had  n't  been  going  for  ten  minutes  when,  half-way  up  a  hiU, 
the  motor  gave  a  -veary  sigh,  and  moved  languidly,  as  if  it  were 
very  tired  and  discouraged,  yet  trying  its  best  to  obey.  We  were 
on  the  outskirts  'of  a  village  called  Erba,  and  the  automobile 
crawled  on  until  it  saw  a  Uttle  inn,  with  a  lot  of  peasants  sitting 
in  the  cool  shade  of  an  arbour,  drinking  wine;  there  it  stopped, 
which  was  wonderfully  intelligent  of  it. 

"  The  poor  animal  wants  water  after  its  hard  work, "  said  Mr 
Barrymore;  so  he  got  down  and  asked  a  boy  to  bring  some 
ordeni^g  at  the  same  Ume  a  siphon  of  fizzy  lemonade  for  every- 
body. While  we  ^v  re  sipping  the  cold,  sweet  stuff.  Mr.  Barry- 
more  burst  out  laughing,  and  we  aU  looked  up  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  There,  was  that  silly  boy  bringing  a  pint  of  water, 
m  a  carafe,  to  pour  into  the  tank  of  the  motor;  and  he  seemed 
quite  surprised  and  disgusted  when  he  was  told  to  go  back  and 
fetch  about  twenty  litres  more. 

Tlie  automobile  had  thoughtfully  slowed  down  in  the  one  bit 
of  shade  there  was;  still  it  was  tremendously  hot,  and  we  reahzed 
that  It  was  only  the  motion  of  the  car  which  had  kept  us  from 
finding  It  out  before.  We  should  have  been  miserable  if  we  hadn't 
changed  our  tailor  motoring-costumes  for  the  hoUand  dresses  and 
coats  which  we  'd  bought  ready-made  at  the  last  moment,  in 
Monte  Carlo  In  spite  of  them,  however,  we  were  glad  when  the 
water  was  in,  and  the  motor-car's  heart  began  to  beat  again. 
Then  down  went  ours,  for  after  a  dozen  throbs  the  comforting 
sound  grew  faint  and  presently  stopped.  "There  's  no  prop^ 
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explmion, "  Mr.  Bar.ymore  announced  in  a  puiiled  way.  "I  'm 
afraid  the  petrol  I  bought  in  Milan  was  n't  very  good;  the  Italian 
never  is  as  good  as  the  French,  though  it 's  more  expensive.  But 
perhaps  it 's  only '  tired.*  I  '11  empty  it  out  and  put  in  some  fresh." 
He  did.  but  the  poor  automobile  was  not  revived  by  the 
change;  and  Mr.  Barrymorc  began  to  peer  about  in  the  inner 
workings  of  the  thing  to  see  what  had  gone  wring.  He  examined 
the  bougie,  whatever  that  was.  and  cleaned  the  aspiration  valve 
with  petrol,  all  of  which  took  time;  and  what  with  the  heat,  and 
the  noise  the  peasants  in  the  inn-garden  made  with  their 
bouk»,  I  began  to  get  the  feeUng  that  Beechy  calls  "caterpillars 
in  the  spine. "  Just  when  they  were  crawling  up  and  down  my 
marrow,  however.  Mr.  Barrymore  cried  out.  "  Eureka!  it 's  the 
pump. " 

This  exclamation  did  n't  convey  much  to  me.  but  it  was  en- 
couraging that  he  seemed  pleased;  and  when  he  had  adjusted 
the  friction  roller  against  a  fly-wheel,  or  something  queer  and 
tickhsh  of  that  sort,  we  flew  away  from  Erba  at  a  splendid  pace, 
as  if  the  car  had  decided  to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

We  ran  beautifully  along  a  smooth  and  level  road  that  was  tiy- 
ii^  to  make  up  for  its  evil  past,  by  he  side  of  a  small  but  pretty 
lake,  and  it  seemed  as  if  our  troubles  were  over  at  last.  But  the 
astonishment  on  the  faces  of  the  peasanU  who  stared  from  door- 
ways in  a  couple  of  very  picturesque  villages  through  which  we 
drove,  was  ominous.  Evidently  they  had  scarcely  ever  seen  a 
motor-car.  for  they  glared  at  us  as  if  we  were  antediluvian  ani- 
mals. Running  out  of  the  second  village.  Asso,  we  found  ourselves 
climbing  a  road  which  was  not  only  as  steep  as  the  side  of  a 
house,  but  so  narrow  that,  if  we  had  met  anything,  it  could  n't 
possibly  have  passed  us.  The  way  was  wild  and  eerie;  we  could 
not  tell  what  might  come  beyond  each  comer,  and  we  could  see 
nothing  but  the  roughly  climbing  rord,  with  its  embankments, 
except  as  we  looked  back  and  down  into  vast  spaces  of  strange 
beauty,  like  fleeting  scenes  in  dreams. 
"I  'm  sure  we  must  have  come  wrong.  This  can't  be  the  way 
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Uut  the  Prince  meant. "  I  «id.  "  It '.  n.o«  like  a  track  for  goaU 
than  automobiles. "  " 

"  We  have  come  right  according  to  direction, "  anwered  Mr. 
Bwymore.  but  I  must  «iy.  I  mther  wonder  at  the  direcUon.. 
Accorfi,^  to  Da Imar-Kalm'.  account,  the  road  wa.  fairiv  »ood. 
I  can  hardly  think  he  risked  tUs  route  for  his  own  car  '* 

"  V  ^^^«  '"°','l"  ^^  ™"'**  •'"'«  '^*°  '  "  inquired  Sir  Ralph. 

Yes.  He  could  have  driven  along  the  lake  as  far  as  Varenna. 
and  then  sent  his  car  across  to  B.  !lagio  on  one  of  the  steamers.  " 

My  prophetic  soul,  which  I  inherit  from  a  long  line  of 
Scotch  ancestors,  tells  me  that's  what  he  did."  said  Sir  Ralph 
Then  he  added  iii  a  lower  voice.  "  It  would  be  like  him. "  But  I 
heard,  and  wondered  if,  after  all.  he  were  a  little  jealout  of  the 

i>  T*"*?.^^  '"'  ^''^  *"■  ""'•  ^'"'  «^  "^  '^^  n't."  remarked 
Beechy.  This  looks  like  being  an  adventure:  and  none  of  us  are 
old  enough  to  have  outgrown  our  love  of  adventure,  are  we 
Mamma? 

Of  course  I  had  to  «iy  "no."  though  V  d  been  on  the  point 
of  iislang  whether  it  would  n't  be  possible  for  us  (o  go  back  We 
had  just  come  into  a  ragged  hamlet,  and  there  was  literaUy  no 
more  than  room  for  us  to  scrape  through  between  the  poor  stone 
houses  which  leaned  over  us  on  either  side  the  steep,  roughly 
cobbled  road.  Six  inches  less,  and  we  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  shcing  off  our  mud-guards,  upon  which  lay  a  lot  of  our  lug- 
ga^  as  if  on  shelves.  My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  and  I  said  so 
to  Beechy:  but  she  only  laughed,  and  replied  pertly  -  even  for 
her  -  that  she  hoped  it  was  a  good  fit.  or  should  she  pat  me  on 
the  back  ?  t—  " 

Instead  of  smoothing  out  to  a  level  again,  as  I  hoped  against 
hope  that  It  would,  the  road  grew  steeper  with  each  quarter- 

A  l°,f fP,  *'"*  "  '^"'•^  "*  •'  *«  ™'  niust  take  to  running 
down  hiU  backwards.  But  always  it  went  forging  steadily  up  on 
the  strong^t  speed  with  a  dependable,  bumbhng  noise,  never 
once  faltenng.  though  the  Col  di  Tenda  wasn't  as  steep  a 
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gndieiit  aa  thii.  Certainly,  after  one'i  faith  in  the  car  hai  stop- 
ped wobbling,  there  was  a  kind  of  wild  pleaiure  in  the  experience, 
specially  in  looking  over  one'i  ihoulder  at  the  vaUeyi  lying  far 
below  ui,  cut  deep  into  the  green  heart  of  the  mountain,  aa  if  they 
had  been  hollowed  out  of  an  emerald.  Suddenly  the  rood  gave  a 
twTJt,  and  instead  of  prancing  in  the  air,  lay  down  at  the  feet  of  a 
grim,  grey  town,  ai  a  dog  lies  down  at  the  feet  of  his  master. 

Mr.  Barrymore  stopped  to  see  if  the  motor  had  got  hot  or  burst 
a  blood-vessel  or  anything;  but  all  was  well,  and  when  we  had 
slipped  on  our  thi'  k  coats,  those  who  had  got  out  to  walk  the 
steepest  hills  —  Si  ^alph  and  Beechy  —climbed  in  again.  We 
had  been  a  long  time  creeping  up,  longer  than  Mr.  Bnrrymore  had 
calculated,  and  the  chill  "f  evening  was  in  the  air.  Besides,  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  now,  and  it  was  hard  to  re- 
alize that  we  had  ever  fell  too  hot.  As  we  drove  along  the  edge  of 
ridge,  a  keen  wind  caught  us.  I  shivered  and  felt  as  if  there  were 
no  more  thic'icness  to  me  than  a  paper  doll;  but  I  should  n't  have 
dared  to  teU  Beechy  that,  or  she  would  have  laughed,  for  I 
have  n't  got  n\y  weight  down  yet  to  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  There  was  a  gnawing  just  under  my  new  gold  belt- 
buckle  with  the  cat's-eyes  on  it,  as  if  the  coU  had  claws  as  well  as 
eyes,  and  I  remembered  thf  t  it  was  ages  since  lunch.  Maida  and 
Beechy  never  appear  to  be  hungry  when  they  motor,  though,  so 
/  would  n't  con.  plain,  for  fear  it  might  seem  old  and  frumpy  to 
think  of  such  raaterial  things.  But  five  minutes  later  being  L.'d 
or  hungry  maf,«red  as  little  as  it  would  in  a  shipwreck. 

The  first  thing  that  ?  appened  was  a  view  —  a  view  so  unex- 
pected and  so  superb  that  I  gaped  at  it  with  my  mouth  open.  So 
far  away,  so  far  below,  that  it  was  as  if  we  looked  down  from  a 
balloon  sailing  among  the  clouds,  two  lakes  were  set  like  sap- 
phires in  a  double  ring  of  mountains,  whose  greens  and  blues 
and  purples  were  dimmed  by  a  falling  veil  of  twilight.  Brt 
through  the  veil,  white  villas  gleamed  on  the  dark  hiUsides,  like 
pearls  that  had  fallen  down  the  mountain-side,  scattering  as  they 
fell;  and  above,  in  ttie  great  pale  dome  of  the  sky,  a  faint  silver 
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he  wdl  of  a  room  near  the  nver.  It  wa.  a  searchlight  «ent  out  by 
the  moon  which  wa.  en  panne  «,mewhere  on  iU  way  up  the 
Ir?.  ^»'f«."id:  'nd  h  wa.  .he  who  put  «.„,e  of  tho.e 
o  her  thoughU  into  my  mind;  but  my  head  didn't  hold  any 

ned ""     "'  '  """•  '^■""'  °'  *•"  ""'  "■'"«  ">"'  •'•F^ 

It  wa.  not  a  view;  it  wa.  a  plunge  that  we  took  down  into  the 
View. 

We  had  come  up  one  .ide  of  a  house  to  get  to  thi.  place  on  the 
roof,  and  now  we  began  to  .Uther  down  the  other  .ide.  which  wa. 
worM.  a  hundred  times  worse. 

Who  wa.  it  who  .aid.  "A  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  hone?"  I 
think  It  must  have  been  Richard  the  Third  in  Shak.pere's  play, 
which  I  went  to  ue  once  in  Denver,  at  a  mating,  and  Mr.  Kid- 
der  .colded  me  afterward,  for  wasting  my  time  and  his  money. 
Well.  I  never  .yui^thized  with  any  one  so  much  in  life  as  I  sym- 
pathized with  that  poor  man  (I  mean  Richard,  not  Mr.  Kidder) 
at  this  r  .it.  I  knew  just  how  he  must  have  felt,  though  of 
courae  th  vcurasUnces  were  «>mewhat  different,  automobile, 
not  having  >een  invented  in  those  day.,  and  he  being  on  the 
.toge.  with  battle  going  on  behind  the  scenes,  where  it  was 
cheaper  to  produce,  1  suppose. 

But  I  would  have  given  my  money,  and  even  my  title,  for  a 
kind,  gentle  horK  (the  older  the  better)  instead  of  a  motor-car 
A  horee,  at  his  wont,  does  n't  want  to  kill  himself,  while  an  au- 
tomobile does  n't  care  what  happens  to  it;  and  in  these  dreadful 
moments  the  only  possible  comfort  would  have  been  in  sitting 
behind  a  thing  with  an  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

As  it  was.  I  sat  with  every  muscle  tense  and  a  feehng  as  if  my 
hair  was  standing  up  so  straight  on  my  head  that  every  hair- 
pin must  fall  out.  But  what  was  a  hairpin  more  or  less,  or  even  a 
transformation"  a  little  awry,  to  a  woman  about  to  become  a 
corpse  ?  I  held  my  breath,  as  if  to  let  it  go  meant  to  lose  it  forever, 
while  that  automobUe  walked  down  the  mountain  exacUy  as  a 
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fly  walks  down  a  long  expanse  of  wall-paper,  making  a  short  turn 
for  every  flower  in  the  pattern. 

ITiere  was  a  flower  every  other  second  in  our  pattern,  which 
meant  a  sharp  turn  for  the  fly;  and  I  could  have  slapped  Mr. 
Barry  more  for  talking  on,  as  if  we  were  n't  in  peril  enough  to  be 
prayed  for  in  church,  about  the  Lake  of  Como  and  the  Lake  of 
Lecco,  and  Bellagio  (where  we  were  going)  on  the  promontory. 
Where  we  were  going,  indeed!  Our  only  hope,  clearly,  was  in 
heaven;  though  I  should  have  liked  just  to  see  my  new  estate  in 
Ddlmatia  first. 

I  had  to  let  my  breath  p-  at  last,  and  while  snatching  another, 
I  managed  to  gasp  that  I  \>  :ld  get  out  and  walk.  But  that  imp 
of  a  Beechy  (who  must,  I  sometimes  think,  be  a  changeling) 
hugged  my  arm  and  said  that  I  was  n't  to  be  "  an  old  woman, 
like  the  Prince " ;  that  this  experience  was  too  blissful  to  be 
spoiled  by  anybody's  nerves,  and  no  one  was  going  to  be  hurt, 
not  even  the  little  dog  from  Airole. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  I  panted. 

"Oh,  because  I  do.  And  besides,  I  put  my  faith  in  our 
Chauffeulier. " 

"You  had  better  put  your  trust  in  Providence,"  I  said  se- 
verely. 

"It  has  n't  come  to  that  yet,"  was  her  flippant  reply;  and  I 
should  n't  have  been  surprised  if  white  bears  had  come  out  to 
devour  her,  for  those  mountain  fastnesses  looked  capable  of 
bears  or  worse. 

"Don't  forget  this  is  the  road  the  Prince  recommended,"  ' 
Beechy  went  on.  "  It  would  be  too  unflattering  to  our  vanity  to 
think  he  could  have  wished  to  hurl  us  to  our  death,  so  it  must  be 
all  right. " 

"  He  had  forgotten  what  it  was  like, "  I  said.  But  the  idea  did 
enter  into  my  mind  that  perhaps  he  had  thought  if  our  car  should 
break  down  we  might  be  induced  to  continue  our  journey  in  his. 
And  the  suggestion  of  so  strong  a  desire  on  his  part  to  monopo- 
lize a  certain  member  of  our  party  was  n't  wholly  unpleasant.  It 
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fr  T  ,T'*''  ""^^^  "'""''  *•'*  '•^"rt  t°  ^"PPort  life  during 
the  rest  of  the  expenence  which  Beechy  considered  so  "blissful  " 
I  will  say  for  Mr.  Banymore  that  he  drove  carefully,  keeping 
the  brakes  on  all  the  time,  and  slowing  down  for  one  curve  ^tef 
another,  so  short  and  so  sharp,  that  if  our  automobile  had  been 

We  had  trusted  to  Mr.  Barrymore's  judgment  about  where  we 
were  to  stop  at  Bellagio.  for  even  Sir  Ralph  had  never  done  more 
than  pass  through  the  place;  and  he  had  teleg^phed  for  .xx>ms 
at  a  hotel  on  a  h.gh  promontory  above  the  lake,  once  the  chAteau 
of  a  famous  old  Italian  family.  It  is  still  called  the  villa  Serbel- 
lon..  and  Mr.  Banymore  had  described  the  view  and  the  garden 
a^  being  so  exqu^.te.  that  he  had  excited  our  curiosity  ^d  in- 
terest. I  always  thmk.  too.  there  is  something  fascinating,  if  you 
are  n  t  very  grand  yourself  (or  have  n't  been  till  lately),  about 
hving  m  the  same  rooms  where  grand  people  have  lived.  You  can 
saytoyourself."Here  the  Duchess  ate  herDinner.hereshedar,^ 
e1«  rv!S'  '^"*\h">««---  In  this  garden  she  walked;  her 
eyes  looked  upon  this  view. "  and  so  I  was  particularly  attract^ 
towards  the  Villa  Serbelloni.  even  though  Prince  DaCSm 

o^theT^1 1  rrJ  "^"'  '"'  °"'  »°'"K  *°  ""^  "^  the  hotels 
on  the  evel  of  the  lake.  Of  course  I  'd  not  confided  these  reflec- 
hons  either  to  Maida  or  Beechy.  for  even  Maida  is  uns;^;^. 

Khi  iTT  """^''  ""•^  '^"^''  °'  "^y^  *"'  *«  thinks.  iUs 
hom<Uy  snobbish  to  careabouttitles.  She  told  Beechy.in  an  argu- 
ment they  were  having  together,  that  she  would  just  as  soon  as 
not  snub  an  Erglish  duke  or  mart,uise.  just  to  show  that  there 
were  some  American  giris  who  did  n't  come  abroad  to  spend 
their  money  on  buying  a  husband  from  the  British  aristocracy. 
She  has  n  t  had  a  chance  to  prove  her  strength  of  mind  in  this 
tloLrr  ^°' /"/"f  T'^  have  met  only  an  English  baronet; 
though  I  must  admit  that  she  's  much  nicer  to  Mr.  Banymore 
who  «  nobody  at  aU.  than  she  is  either  to  Sir  Ralph  Moray  or  the 

When  we  seemed  to  be  dangling  midway  between  heaven  and 
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earth,  and  the  sapphires  that  had  been  the  lakes  had  turned  into 
burnished  silver  mirrors,  Mr.  Banymore  drew  our  attention  to  a 
high  point  of  land  running  out  into  the  water,  its  shape  sharply 
cut  like  a  silhouette  in  black  against  the  silver.  "  That  is  where 
we  shall  be  in  about  half  an  hour  more, "  said  he,  "  for  all  those 
twinkling  yellow  stars  mean  the  Villa  Serbelloni." 

I  thought  it  much  more  probable  that  we  would  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Lake  Como,  having  been  previously  dashed  into  pieces 
so  small  that  no  expert  could  sort  them.  But  just  as  the  moon  had 
painted  a  line  of  glittering  gold  along  the  irregular  edges  of  the 
purple  mountains  we  did  actually  arrive  on  level  ground  close 
to  the  border  of  the  lake.  Then  we  had  to  mount  again  to  the 
Villa  Serbelloni,  for  there  was  no  more  direct  way  to  it,  connect- 
ing with  the  road  by  which  we  had  come,  and  after  we  had  wound 
up  the  side  of  the  promontorjr  for  a  little  while  we  began  to 
drink  in  a  fragrance  as  divine  as  if  we  really  had  been  killed  and 
had  gone  straight  to  heaven. 

It  was  quite  a  different  fragrance  from  any  I  had  ever  known 
before  in  any  garden;  not  so  richly  heavy  as  on  the  Riviera, 
though  penetrating;  as  delicate,  Maida  said,  as  a  Beethoven 
symphony,  and  as  individual.  I  believe  if  I  were  to  go  blind,  and 
somebody  should  lead  me  into  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Serbelloni 
without  telling  me  where  I  was,  I  should  know  by  that  wonder- 
ful perfume.  I  can't  imagine  its  being  the  same  anywhere  else. 

At  the  sound  of  our  motor  several  people  came  out  to  the 
door  of  the  long,  white,  crescent-shaped  building,  and  among 
them,  to  my  great  pleasure,  was  the  Prince. 

"  How  late  you  are ! "  he  exclaimed,  coming  to  help  me  out  be- 
fore Sir  Ralph,  or  a  very  handsome  young  man  who  was  the  man- 
ager of  the  hotel,  had  time  to  do  it.  "  I  've  been  expecting  you  for 
the  last  two  hours.  Do  you  know  that  it 's  nearly  nine  o'clock  ?  I 
began  to  be  afraid  something  had  happened. " 

"What  a  pity  you  did  n't  think  of  that  in  Milan!"  snapped 
Beechy.  "  Did  you  get  Mamma  to  make  a  will  in  your  favour  last 
flight?" 
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PriLw^  *'^'  ^"""^  ^^^'  "^^  **°  ^°"  °'^°  '  "  ™P'°'«'  the  poor 
"  I  guess  you  "d  know  that  without  asking,  if  you  'd  come  the 

way  we  have  instead  of  taking  boats  and  things  all  over  the 

place,    giggled  the  impossible  child,  and  then  complained  out 

aloud  that  I  was  pinching  her. 
Naturally  the  Prince  was  too  dignified  to  bandy  woids  with  a 

naughty  httle  giri.  so  he  did  n't  pureue  the  subject  further  but 

b^an  mquinng  particulars  of  our  adventures  as  we  went  into 

the  house  together. 

"  ?°r"  ^""^  "^^^  ^  "^   specially  anxious  to  arrive  ahead  of 
you  f    lie  asked  me,  in  a  low  voice. 

•^  I  think  I  remember  your  explaining  last  night, "  said  L 
Ah.  but  I  did  n't  give  my  most  important  reasons.  I  kept 
toem  for  your  cars  alone;  and  I  hope  you  won't  be  displeased 
Uo  you  remember  telling  me  something  about  to-morrow  ?  " 

u-.:u.     f!!'  ^°""  *  '°°™«°t-  "Do  you  mean  that  it  will  be  mv 
birthday?"  I  asked. 

"I  mean  nothing  else.  Did  you  imagine  that  I  would  fonjet?" 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  hoped  he  had,  for  I  'd  only  mentioned  it  on 
an  impulse,  to  regret  the  words  as  soon  as  they  were  out.  A 
woman  who  is  -  well,  I  'U  say  over  twenty-eight  -  had,  per- 
haps, better  let  "sleeping  dogs  lie"  when  it  comes  to  talking 
about  birthdays,  especially  if  she  has  a  daughter  .  ,  does  n't 
sleep,  and  never  lies  when  she  's  wanted  to.  Howt..r,  out  the 
news  had  popped  about  the  30th  of  April  being  my  birthday,  and 
the  Prmce  would  hardly  believe  that  I  was  as  much  as  twenty- 
nine,  though,  of  course,  there  is  Beechy,  and  I  could  n't  well  have 
mamed  younger  than  fifteen.  I  murmured  something  now  about 
a  birthday  being  of  no  consequence  (I  wish  it  were  n't),  but  the 
i-nnce  said  that  mine  was  of  a  great  deal  to  him,  and  he  had 
made  exertions  to  arrive  early  and  arrange  a  Uttie  surprise  for 

t„  m  "^'^  T  f^uT'^'"  ^^  '^*°*  °°-  "Yo<<  Trill  know  the  rest 
to-morrow;  but  the  best,  not  until  evening. '' 
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I  could  think  of  nothing  during  dinner  except  what  be  had 
said,  thougL  it  was  so  late,  and  I  'd  been  so  hungry,  ^d  after- 
wards, standing  on  the  balcony  outside  my  bedroom  window 
looking  down  on  a  scene  of  fairy-like  beauty,  the  wonderful  white 
moonlight  and  thoughts  of  the  Prince  seemed  to  mingle  together 
in  my  head,  like  some  intoxicating  drr"ght.  "Countess  Dalmar, 
Princess  Dalmar-Kalm, "  I  kept  saying  over  to  myself,  until  the 
words  wove  themselves  into  a  song  in  my  brain,  with  the  scent  of 
the  flowers  for  accompaniment. 

The  whole  house  seems  to  have  absorbed  the  perfumes  of  the 
garden,  as  if  they  had  soaked  into  the  wood.  The  corridors,  the 
bedrooms,  the  wardrobes,  even  the  chests  of  drawers,  have  the 
same  delicate  fragrance.  It  scented  my  dreams  and  told  me  where 
we  were  when  I  waked  in  the  morning,  confused  with  sleep. 
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A  BIRTHDAY  muH  be  happy  spent  in  such  an  ex- 
quisite   place,  I  told    myself,  when    I  'd    got   up 
an.     peeped  out  of   the  window  upon  a   land  of 
th..n  «°'=^';"tfflent-even     a    birthday   more    advanced 

than  one  would  choose.  By  morning  light  the  lake  was 
no  longer  sapphire  but  had  taken  on  a  brilliant,  opaque 
bluejike  lajns  lazul^.  Umbrella  pines  were  stretched  inTrk, 
med  hnes  on  an  azure  background.  Black  cypresses  pointed 
warmng  fingers  heavenward,  rising  taU  and  slim  and  solemn,  out 

l^S^  f?^  °^?''°°'"^  '''°^°""'-  The  mountains  towering 
re^nd  the  lake,  as  rf  to  protect  its  beauty  with  a  kind  of  lovini 
selfishness  had  their  green  or  rugged  brown  sides  softened  with  a 
purphsh  glow  hke  the  bloom  on  a  grape.  And  in  the  garden  that 
flowed  m  waves  of  radiant  colour  from  terrace  to  terrace,  as  wa- 
toflows  over  a  weir  roses  and  starry  clematis,  amethyst  wistaria, 
™«y  azalea  and  a  thousand  lovely  things  I  'd  never  Ln  before 
mingled  tinis  as  in  a  mosaic  of  jewels. 

.1  '^i!^"  T^* '?  *"  "«''*  '^'**"*"S  *°  "  bW  which  I  could 

S.«L^^'^'"';1f./r'y'  ■""*•  *""«•'  I  'd  "<=-«'  heard  a 
mghtingale,  I  wondered  if  he  could  be  one.  He  said  over  and  over 

again,  through  the  white  hours  perfumed  with  roses  and  flooded 

with  moonhght:  "Do  look,  do  look!  Spirit,  spirit,  spirit!"  And 

so.  just  in  case  he  might  have  been  caUing  me.  I  got  up  early  to 

to  see  what  he  had  wanted  me  to  see.  Then  I  w.^  gladder  than 

mght  m  Serbellom,  for  one  migh         ^ey  to  aU  four  cor- 
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ners  of  the  globe  and  not  find  another  place  so  magically 
beautiful. 

Although  I  was  up  so  early,  perhaps  I  spent  a  longer  time  over 
my  toilet  than  the  two  girls  do  over  theirs;  and  when  I  was  ready 
neither  Maida  nor  Beechy  were  in  their  rooms.  I  had  opened  my 
door  to  go  down  and  look  for  them  when  I  came  face  to  face  with 
a  waiter  carrying  an  enormous  bouquet.  It  was  for  me,  with  a 
perfectly  lovely  poem  written  by  the  Prince.  At  least,  it  was  in  bis 
handwriting,  so  I  suppose  it  was  by  him,  and  it  was  full  of  pretty 
allusions  to  an  "  adorable  woman, "  with  praises  for  the  gracious 
day  that  gave  her  to  the  world.  I  was  pleased !  It  was  like  going 
back  and  being  a  young  girl  again,  and  I  could  have  sung  for  joy, 
as  the  bird  did  last  night. 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  on  an  entrancing  terrace,  looking 
down  over  other  flowery  terraces 'upon  the  town  of  Bellagio,  with 
its  charming  old  campanile,  and  its  grey  roofs  like  a  flock  of 
doves  clustering  together  on  the  border  of  the  lake.  The  water 
was  so  clear  and  still  that  the  big  liotels  and  villas  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  seemed  to  have  fallen  in  head  down,  and  each  little 
red-anc  white  canopied  boat  waiting  for  passengers  at  the  quay 
had  its  double  in  the  bright  blue  mirror.  Clouds  and  mountains 
were  all  reflected  too,  and  it  seemed  as  if  one  might  take  one's 
choice  between  the  real  world  and  the  dream  world. 

Maida  and  Beechy  had  already  been  for  a  walk  with  Sir 
Ralph  and  Mr.  Barrymore,  who  had  taken  them  up  by  a  la- 
byrinth of  wooded  paths  to  an  old  ruined  castle  which  they  de- 
scribed as  crowning  the  head  of  the  promontory.  It  had  been 
built  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  strong- 
hold of  brigands,  who  captured  beautiful  ladies  and  terrorized 
the  whole  country.  The  girls  were  excited  about  some  secret  pas- 
sages which  they  had  found,  leading  down  from  the  ruin  to  won- 
derful nooks  screened  on  one  side  by  trees  and  hanging  over 
sheer  abysses  on  the  other.  They  wanted  to  show  also  an  old 
chapel  and  a  monks'  burying  ground  which  you  had  to  reach  by 
scrambling  down  a  narrow  stairway  attached  to  the  precipitous 
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n>cki,  Uke  a  spider  web.  But  I  had  on  my  white  ««rfe  shoes 
with  the  Loms  Quinze  heels,  which  look  so  well  with  a 
white  dress  and  dark  blue  silk  stockings;  besides.  I  h«an 
to  want  my  breakfast,  and  it  would  have  been  impolite  to  dis- 
appear  before  I  thanked  the  Prince,  who  might  come  out  at 
any  moment.  ° 

We  had  our  coffee  and  rolls  in  a  kind  of  bower  close  to  the 
temce;  and  afterwards  I  did  walk  along  the  level  path,  fenced  in 
with  a  tangle  of  roses  -  pink,  and  white,  and  gold,  and  crimson 
—  as  far  as  a  high  shelf,  cut  into  the  face  of  the  sheer  cliff  which 
plunges  vertically  down,  down  into  the  blue-green  water.  The 
Pnnce  was  my  companion,  and  he  (who  has  distinguished  friends 
m  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  has  visited  before)  told  me  a 
strange  story  of  the  place.  Once,  he  said,  the  Princes  of  Stanga 
were  lords  of  the  land  h^re,  and  a  certain  daughter  of  the  hoiTse 
was  famous  as  the  handsomest  and  cruellest  Princess  of  her  time. 
Despite  her  dreadful  disposition,  she  had  crowds  of  lovers,  whom 
she  used  to  invite  to  walk  with  her  by  moonUght,  after  a  teU-h- 
me  supper.  She  would  lead  them  to  this  very  spot  on  which  wc 
stood,  and  just  as  she  had  lured  them  on  to  make  a  burning  dec- 
laration of  love  she  would  give  a  laugh,  and  a  sudden  push,  which 
hurled  them  to  death  in  the  lake  far  below.  How  different,  judg- 
ing from  what  I  have  read  in  the  ladies'  magazines,  from  the 
home-hfe  of  our  dear  Princesses  of  to-day!  And  how  different 
from  my  habits,  if  I  am  ^ked  to  become,  and  do  become,  a 
Pnncess.  I  should  have  Uked  to  throw  out  some  deUcate  Uttle 
suggestion  of  this  sort,  and  perhaps  would  have  found  the  right 
words,  had  not  Beechy  appeared  at  that  moment  with  Sir  Ralph 
1  hen  my  whole  attention  was  taken  up,  as  it  had  been  durim; 
breakfast,  by  tactfully  staving  off  any  allusion  on  the  Prince* 
part  to  my  birthday.  All  was  in  vain,  however;  he  said  some- 
thing gallant,  and  I  was  quite  as  giddy  for  a  few  seconds  as  one  of 
the  wicked  Princess's  lovers,  lest  Beechy  should  be  in  an  impish 
mood  and  throw  out  allusions  to  my  age.  But  she  was  as  good  as 
»  kitten,  though  she  looked  at  me  in  a  naughty  way,  and  only 
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said,  "  Would  any  one  believe  Mamma  was  twenty-nine  to-day 
—  if  it  were  n't  for  Me?" 

When  we  went  indoors  afterwards  I  gave  her  that  ruby  heart 
ring  of  mine  that  she  likes. 

All  day  long  we  were  busy  doing  agreeable  things.  We  lunched 
down  by  the  lake  shore,  in  the  garden  of  a  big  hotel  there,  and 
afterwards  were  rowed  across  to  Cadenabbia,  in  one  of  the  can- 
opied boats,  to  visit  the  Villa  Carlotta  in  its  wonderful  terraced 
garden.  I  was  delighted  with  the  boat  and  the  man  who  rowed  us, 
in  his  white  clothes  and  scarlet  sash,  but  the  Prince  half-whisper- 
ed in  my  ear  that  he  was  going  to  show  me  something  better  in 
the  evening,  when  the  time  came  for  the  "birthday  surprise" 
about  which  I  must  please  say  nothing  —  not  even  to  Beechy. 

We  had  coffee  at  the  most  idyllic  spot  imaginable,  which  we 
reached  by  leaving  the  boat  and  mounti'  rather  a  steep  path 
that  went  up  beside  a  baby  cascade.  At  tne  top  was  a  shady  ter- 
race, with  arbours  of  grape  vines  and  roses,  and  a  peasant's 
house,  where  the  people  live  who  waited  upon  us.  We  had  thick 
cream  for  our  coffee,  and  delicious  stuff  with  raisins  in  it  and 
sugar  on  top,  which  was  neither  bread  nor  cake.  I  wanted  the 
recipe  for  it,  but  I  did  n't  like  to  get  any  one  to  ask ;  and  perhaps  it 
would  n't  taste  the  same  in  Denver.  Oh  dear  me,  I  begin  to  think 
there  are  lots  of  things  that  won't  taste  the  same  in  Denver!  But  I 
thould  love  better  than  anything  to  go  back  with  a  high  title,  and 
sec  what  some  of  those  society  women,  who  turned  up  their  noses 
at  me  when  I  was  only  Mis.  Simon  Kidder,  would  do  then.  There 
is  n't  one  who  has  a  right  to  put  crowns  on  her  baggage  or  any- 
where else,  and  I  've  got  that  already,  whatever  happens  by  and 

by- 

We  were  rowed  back  to  Bellagio  again,  and  climbed  up  by  a 
short  cut  to  the  Villa  Serbelloni  just  in  time  to  escape  a  storm  on 
the  lake.  In  a  flower-draped  cave  above  our  favourite  terrace,  we 
sat  in  garden  chairs  and  watched  the  effect,  while  Mr.  Barry- 
more  and  Sir  Ralph  talked  about  Pliny,  whose  statue  was  near- 
by, and  some  strange  old  general  of  Napoleon's  who  Uved  for 
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•while  at  the  Villa  SerboUoni.  and  terrorized  people  who  wanted 
hm.  to  pay  his  debts,  by  keeping  Serce.  hungiy  bloodhounds  to 
patrol  the  place  night  and  day. 

When  you  are  nicely  sheltered,  to  watch  rain  falling  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  marching  like  troops  of  grey  ghosU  alon^the  sky.  is 
wmethang  l.ke  watching  other  people's  troubles  Tomfortably 
while  you  are  happy  yourself  -  though  Maida  would  think  thai 
a  se  fish  speech.  Anyway,  the  effect  of  that  storm  was  thrilUng. 
First.  Nature  seemed  to  stop  smiling  and  grow  very  grave  as  tlfe 
shadows  deepened  among  the  mountains.  Then,  suddenly  the 
thing  happened  which  she  had  been  expecting.  A  spurt  of  ink 
was  flung  acrpss  the  sky  and  bke.  leaving  on  the  left  a  wall  of 
blue,  on  the  right  an  open  door  of  gold.  Black  feathers  drooped 
from  the  sky  and  trailed  across  the  roughened  water,  to  be 
blown  away  fr^m  sight  as  the  storm  passed  from  our  lake  to 
another:  and  when  they  had  vanished,  out  came  the  sun  again  to 
shine  through  violet  mists  which  bathed  the  mountain  sides,  and 
made  their  peaks  seem  to  rise  from  a  transparent  sea. 

We  could  not  tear  ourselves  away  until  sunset;  and  by  the 
bme  we  had  dressed  for  dinner,  the  rising  moon  had  traLl  a 
path  of  silver  from  .shore  to  shore,  across  the  pansy-purple  water, 
where  the  lights  of  Cadennabia  were  sen^g  g,JdeT  ladder 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

I  supposed  that  we  would  dine  indoors,  but  the  arbour  where 
we  had  breakfasted  was  illuminated  with  coloured  lantems.which 
gleamed  hke  rubies  and  emeralds  and  topazes  among  the  dark 
tree  branches,  and  the  trails  of  roses  and  wistaria.  "TOs  is  part 
o  my  surprise. "  said  the  Prince.  "  I  hav.  arranged  this  in  honour 
of  your  birthday,  dear  Countess.  No.  don't  thank  me.  Is  it  not 
my  greatest  pleasure  to  think  of  you  ? " 

Perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  in  a  mood  to  be  pleased  with 
eve^hing.  but  it  did  seem  as  if  I  had  never  tasted  such  a  dinner 
as  that  was  We  had  eveiy  delicacy  in  and  out  of  season,  a  fruit 

T^^^      X.  "•*  'P^"^*^  °^  ""'^  ''°"^^'  '"»''«  "*  strawberries, 
fresh  figs,  cherries,  pineapples,  and  ahnonds;  and  when  I  thought 
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that  all  the  surprise  was  over,  along  the  terrace  came  a  procession 
of  green,  blue  and  rose-coloured  lights,  as  if  fairies  were  flitting 
among  the  trees.  But  the  fairies  turned  out  to  be  waiters,  bring- 
ing illuminated  ices  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  a  birthday  cake  for 
me  lighted  with  twenty-nine  tiny  wax  candles. 

All  had  been  thought  of  by  the  Prince;  and  if  there  had  been 
any  doubt  in  my  mind  before,  I  now  saw  that  he  really  loved  me 
for  myself  alone.  When  everybody  had  wished  me  good  wishes, 
blowing  out  the  candles  as  they  wished,  we  left  the  table  to  ttroll 
about  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  Prince  and  I  got  separated  from 
the  others.  "Ah,  but  this  is  n't  all,"  he  broke  in,  when  I  was 
trying  to  tell  him  how  much  I  appreciated  what  he  hod  done. 
"  The  best,  I  hope,  is  to  come,  if  you  will  trust  yourself  to  me  for 
a  little  while." 

I  was  ready  to  do  so  for  any  length  of  time,  and  when  he  had 
sent  to  the  house  for  my  wrap,  and  was  leading  me  down  a 
sloping  path  which  I  had  n't  seen  before,  my  curiosity  bubbled 
like  a  tea-kettle  beginning  to  boil. 

"We  are  going  to  the  little  harbour  on  the  Lecco  side." 
he  explained,  "  and  there  —  you  shall  see  what  you  shall 
see." 

"  Are  you  planning  to  run  away  with  me  ?  "  I  asked,  laughing. 
"  Perhaps, "  said  he,  "  and  as  fast  as  if  we  were  in  my  automo- 
bile, though  we  shall  travel  by  water. " 

I  could  n't  think  what  he  meant,  until  we  arrived  at  the  har- 
bour of  which  he  had  spoken.  There,  among  two  or  three  canop- 
ied row-boats  was  one  as  different  as  a  swan  is  from  geese.  It  had 
no  canopy,  and  as  the  Prince  brought  me  down  to  the  quay,  a 
man  who  had  been  sitting  in  the  boat  jumped  up  and  touched  his 
cap,  which  was  shaped  like  a  chauffeur's.  And  sure  enough  it  was 
a  chauffeur's,  for  this  was  a  motor-boat,  which  had  been 
lent  by  friends  to  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm,  especially  for  him  to 
take  me  on  the  lake  by  moonlight. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  hurried  to  Bellagio  on  purpose  to  bor- 
row it,  and  if  we  did  not  leave  too  early  to-morrow  the  people 
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my  heart  feltTifT  ^A       ul^    T"'*'  ""'^  "^"«  •"'"»«". 

unprepared  Ofv-n  I  JIh  T  '"1^"^"  *''™''  "P°"  "»•  »» 
ought  toXrwhil!  i  ■  "  •  "*'"  '''"'*  ""''''=  "ontimenu  one 
at  V—t^^lTr'^r^rri" -^^^^^^  that. 

«n\rm;"tu '"' '°  "■"  "^  "''^ '  "'"'^  "•'  ^-e  utte^  any 
f  Jcon^H""*'  ^"T"'-  "PP*""*^  '"  •«  '"'PPy.  «»d  to  have  per- 

^^•^itzi^ir-^-—- 

provid,^  ttaTT^  ^r'  v;:'  ^'=^""''"°" "  ■"'«««'«"*. 

turbed  by  othersTotToHrV"'^  '"'"'  y°"  *"  '"y"*''^'  "■««- 

Countes7t£s  ifthe Irr  ^       T''""'''  ^°"-    »°  ^^  >'»°w, 
iraa,  ims  IS  the  hrst  time  you  have  ever  hem  qU^I  -„-.u 

for  more  than  a  few  moments  ?  "  °*  '"'^  ""'' 

«;tl;^.°''''"'^""'""°^"""''^'«'-^-«'«'«keof 

he/t  iSillLtT^  "'""'^^  •-^-  '  «^-  y-  "P. "  -id 
My  heart  began  to  beat  fast,  for  h-'    mamier  made  me  guess 
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that  something  upedal  was  coming,  and  though  I  hmd  often 
thought  such  a  moment  might  arrive,  and  decided,  or  almoat 
decided,  how  I  would  act,  when  it  wai  actually  at  hand  it  leemed 
more  tremendous  than  I  had  supposed. 

"  You  must  try  to  keep  me  in  good  humour,  then,"  said  I;  but 
though  the  moon  was  beautifully  romantic,  and  I  felt  he  was 
looking  at  me  with  his  whole  soul  in  his  eyes,  I  could  n't  help 
keeping  one  of  mine  glued  on  the  steering  gear,  or  whatever  one 
ought  to  call  it,  and  wondering  whether  he  was  paying  as  much 
attention  to  it  as  he  was  to  me. 

"  I  am  more  anxious  to  please  you  than  anything  else  in  the 
wo'-ld;  you  must  have  seen  that  long  ago,"  he  went  on,  moving 
closer.  I  gave  a  little  bound,  because  the  boat  was  certainly 
going  in  zigzags,  and  he  was  so  near  that  by  accident  I  jogged 
his  elbow.  With  that,  the  boat  darted  off  to  the  left,  at  twice  the 
rate  it  had  been  going.  I  screamed  under  my  breath,  as  Beechy 
says,  and  caught  hold  of  the  seat  with  both  hands.  The  Prince 
did  something  in  a  hurry  to  the  machinery,  and  suddenly  the  en- 
gine was  as  still  as  death.  The  boat  went  on  for  a  few  yards,  as  if 
by  its  own  impetus,  and  then  began  to  float  helplessly. 

"  I  've  stopped  the  motor  by  mistake, "  he  explained.  "  I  will 
start  it  again  soon,  but  let  us  remain  as  we  are  for  the  present. 
It  is  so  delicious  to  rock  quietly  on  the  little  waves  with  you 
beside  me,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  far  away. " 

"  Oh,  but  the  waves  are  n't  so  very  little, "  I  said.  "  The  water 
has  n't  smoothed  down  since  the  storm.  It 's  awfully  nice  and 
poetic,  but  don't  you  think  it  would  be  still  nicer  if  you  just 
steered  ? " 

"  I  cannot  steer  the  boat  unless  the  motor  is  working, "  he 
replied.  "  But  there  is  no  danger  of  our  being  run  down  at  this 
time.  The  moon  lights  the  water  with  a  great  white  lamp. " 

"  Yes,  but  look  at  that  big,  dark  cloud, "  said  I,  pointing  up. 
"  It  will  be  putting  out  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  about  five  minutes. 
And  —  and  I  do  see  things  moving  on  the  water.  When  the  moon 
is  obscured,  we  might  have  a  collision. " 
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•T*'*.''"'!.'*  '""'"^  "P  ■"'•  »•*  ""•  '•'»"<«  t«>.  ••  Wry  welt  "  he 
~ud.  •  I  will  ..art  the  motor  .t  once  on  one  condiUon -^h.!  yo' 
do  not  «.k  n,c  to  take  you  home  for  an  hour,  at  le«,t  "  ' 

I  promise  that, "  I  anitwcml.  quite  shyly 

The  Pnnce  d.d  a  great  many  thing,,  and  even  lighted  dozen,  of 
eTne'giJ:  "^  "'"'  "*"  ""^  """"' ''"'  »-  »  «' ~'>  -"  "'he 
"I  am  afraid, "  he  announ^^ed  at  last,  in  a  voice  that  tried  not 
••  Well  rT-.V  "wk""1.""'  "P«"''"8-P"'K  i"  broken  " 
XNot  at  all,     he  reassured  me,  taking  my  hand.  "We  shall 
on  y  dnft  about  until  some  one  comes  to  our^escue,  as  unfortu 
nately  the,«  are  no  oar.  on  board.  If  I  thought  you  ;rre  not  un- 
happy, I  could  rejoice  in  the  accident. "  were  not  un 

oi'f!!'^  ""^f  T,  •",""•*•  '*"*  ^  ™"W  "'*  '"'I  «  happy  a.  I 

«  5^r».     n   ^  '!!"."?'>""  »Wn'eht.  ••  said  the  Prince.      * 

m.1  w     i:??r  ""J^";*'"'  •' "  ^  •*''°^-  "  »"*  ">at  wouU  be  awful  I 
What  would  they  think  ?  And  oh,  see,  the  cloud  's  over  the  mTn 

wftkSrhtp?"'- '''  '"^  -^"'^ "-  -" ''°--  ^-'^  '■•' 

••  Tu  "!!  "  .'""^  ''°y  '''*"''y  '■^'"  'be  »bore. "  said  the  Prince- 
and  besides  ,t  is  not  dignified  to  shout.  By  and  by  some  one  will 

Du^.  W^n  ^°",^'"  *"■"'«''*  -  y°"  •'■"bday  night  1  for  a 
•^  .^,  J^'"  y°"  ''"""  ^'^'^  I  'e»  y°"  ^hat  it  is  ?  •• 
don't  v„,*  ""*'  ™u"*''-  "^^  "'*  *'"^'=  ^°'ees  in  the  distance,  and 
don  t  you  see  something  big  and  dark  bearing  down  upon  is?" 

"Oruff  T».^".  '"  ^°"'  i»««ination,"  answered  thVprince; 
Or  IS  It  only  that  you  wish  to  put  me  off  ?  " 

■  Oh.  no;  I  would  n't  be  so  rude, "  said  I.  "  Please  excuse  me. " 
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But  I  was  on  pins  and  needles,  trying  to  keep  an  eye  in  eveiy  di- 
rection at  once  (as  if  I  'd  had  a  headlight  in  my  face)  and  to 
make  the  most  of  my  situation  at  the  same  time. 

"  Then  I  will  no  longer  strain  my  patience, "  cried  the  Prince 
in  a  warm  voice.  "  Dearest  Countess,  I  am  at  your  feet.  " 

And  so  he  was,  for  he  went  right  down  on  his  knees  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  kneeling  on  my  dress  so  that  I  could  n't  have 
stirred  an  inch  if  I  'd  wanted  to,  which  I  did  n't;  for  I  meant  to 
accept  him.  He  had  had  only  my  right  hand,  but  now  he 
seizeid  the  left,  too,  and  began  to  kiss,  first  one,  and  then  the 
other,  as  if  I  'd  been  a  queen. 

This  was  the  first  time  a  man  had  ever  gone  down  on  his 
knees  to  me,  for  the  Prince  is  the  only  foreign  gentleman  I  ever 
knew,  and  Mr.  Kidder  proposed  in  a  buggy.  Afraid  as  I  was  of  a 
collision,  I  was  enjoying  myself  very  much,  when  suddenly  a  hor- 
rid thing  happened.  A  great  white  light  pounced  upon  us  like  a 
hawk  on  a  chicken,  and  focussed  on  us  as  if  we  were  a  tableau.  It 
was  so  bright,  shining  all  over  us  and  into  our  eyes,  that  it 
made  everything  else  except  just  the  Prince  and  me,  and  our  boat, 
look  black,  as  if  it  were  raining  ink.  And  we  were  so  taken  aback 
with  surprise,  that  for  an  instant  or  two  we  kept  our  position  ex- 
actly as  if  we  were  sitting  for  our  photographs,  the  Prince  kneel- 
ing at  my  feet  and  kissing  my  hands,  I  bending  down  my  face 
over  his  head. 

I  never  experienced  such  a  moment  in  my  life,  and  the  thought 
flashed  into  my  head  that  it  was  Simon's  ghost  come  to  forbid 
my  second  marriage.  This  idea  was  so  frightful,  that  it  was  ac- 
tually a  relief  to  hear  a  vulgar  shout  of  laughter  coming  from  the 
other  end  of  the  light,  wherever  that  was. 

The  Prince  recovered  before  I  did,  and  jerked  himself  up  to  a 
sitting  posture  on  the  seat,  exclaiming  something  in  German, 
which  I  am  afraid  was  swearing. 

"  Those  Italian  ruffians  of  the  douane,  with  their  disgusting 
search-light!"  he  sputtered  in  English  when  he  was  recovering 
himself  a  little.  "  But  do  not  derange  yourself.  Countess.  They 
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have  seen  that  we  are  not  smugglers,  which  is  one  advantage,  be* 
[    cause  they  will  not  trouble  us  any  more.  " 

All  this  time  thr  light  was  in  our  faces,  and  the  hateful  cus- 
toms people  could  see  every  feature,  down  to  the  shortest  eyelash. 
When  they  did  turn  the  horrid  white  stream  in  another  direction, 
I  felt  as  weak  as  if  the  search-light  had  been  a  stream  of  cold 
water. 

I  tried  not  to  be  hysterical,  but  I  could  n't  help  crying  and 
laughing  alternately,  especially  when  the  Prince  would  have 
taken  my  hands  and  begun  all  over  again. 

"  "Ware  the  light!"  I  gasped,  as  nervous  as  a  cat  that  hears  a 
mouse  in  the  wall.  And  though  I  really  did  want  the  Prince  to 
propose  to  me,  and  was  anxious  to  say  that  I  would  be  his  prin- 
cess, in  the  circumstances  I  was  as  thankful  as  I  was  astonished 
to  hear  Beechy's  voice  calling  to  me  across  the  water. 

In  five  minutes  more  a  row-boat  containing  all  the  members  of 
our  party  came  alongside,  and  the  lights  in  our  bow  and  theirs 
showed  us  their  faces,  though  the  moon  was  stj'!  biding  her  face 
in  her  hands  with  a  pair  of  black  gloves  on. 

"  We  <AoujA<  you'd  gone  down  to  the  lake,  .  3eechy,  "so 
I  persuaded  the  others  to  come  too;  but  we  never  dreamed  you 
were  in  a  motor-boat,  or  whereabouts  you  were,  till  we  saw  you. " 

I  felt  myself  get  as  red  as  fire ;  though,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  I  am  my  own  mistress,  and  Beechy  can't  keep  me  from 
doing  anything  that  I  've  made  up  my  mind  to  do. 

"  This  boat  belongs  to  a  friend  of  the  Prince's,"  I  explained. 
"  We  were  trying  it  when  it  broke  down,  and  he  has  been  exam- 
ining the  motor. " 

"  So  I  noticed, "  remarked  Beechy.  "  I  guess  you  're  a  little 
near-sighted,  are  n't  you.  Prince  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer  her,  but  explained  to  Mr.  Banymore  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  and  asked  to  be  towed  into  harbour. 

Of  course,  my  evening  was  spoiled.  I  tried  to  laugh  it  off  and 
say  how  Providential  it  was  they  had  come  to  our  rescue;  but 
though  I  kept  telling  myself  every  minute  that  there  was  no  need 
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for  me  to  mind  Beechy,  I  dreaded  meeting  her  alone.  However, 
the  evil  moment  would  n't  be  put  off  forever,  and  she  came  along 
the  balcony  from  her  window  to  mine  when  I  had  shut  myself 
up  in  my  bedroom. 

I  expected  her  to  fly  out  at  me,  but  her  manner  was  the  same 
as  usual. 

"  Want  me  to  undo  your  frock  behind,  Mamma  ? "  she  asked. 

Then,  when  she  had  got  me  half  unhooked :  "  Tell  me  what  the 
Prince  said  when  he  proposed. " 

"  He  did  n't  propose, "  said  I. 

"  If  he  did  n't  I  shall  ask  Sir  Ralph  to  call  him  out.  He  'd  no 
business  kissing  your  hands  unless  he  'd  proposed. " 

I  was  surprised  at  this  attitude.  But  it  made  me  feel  confiden- 
tial. "  He  had  n't  had  a  chance, "  I  volunteered.  "  He  was  just 
going  to,  when  the  =.earch-light  — " 

"  —  Searched.  Lucky  for  you  the  interruption  came  at  the 
right  moment. " 

*•  Why?  I  thought— " 

"  Because  it  saved  you  the  pain  of  refusing  him. " 

"But,  Beechy  darling,  I  don't  think  I  was  going  to  refuse 
him." 

"  Don't  you  ?  Well,  I  do.  I  'm  sure  of  it. " 

"  Dearest,  if  you  would  n't  look  at  me  in  that  square-chinned 
way!  It 's  so  like  your  poor  Papa. " 

"  I  'm  Papa's  daughter.  But  I  don't  intend  to  be  Prince  Dal- 
mar-Kalm's  step-daughter. " 

I  b^an  to  cry  a  little.  "  Why  do  you  always  try  to  thwart  me 
when  I  want  to  be  happy  ?  "  I  asked. 

"That  is  n't  fair  to  say.  Look  at  my  short  dress  and  my  hair 
in  pigtails.  There's  proof  enough  of  what  I  'm  ready  to  do  to 
make  you  happy.  I  let  you  be  a  Countess,  and  you  may 
be  a  Princess  if  you  can  buy  the  title,  but  no  Princes  on  this 
ranch!" 

My  blood  was  up,  and  I  determined  to  fight.  "  Beechy, "  I  ex- 
claimed. "  I  guess  I  've  a  right  to  do  as  I  like,  and  I  will.  It 's  for 
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"Hpwnn'f  „  .7   ^"^'"^^"nce  proposes." 

beent  rfH^r    ""'  ''''  ^"^^^'^  ^ -'  ^  ^^  ^^e  had 

to-:^!'/Kr  is;^:*^  "^^^--^'^  --^  i  «Ha« 

hairpins  in  nljfgrip  "  ^     '°  "^  *™"^'  «°^  *»'«  I««=k««e  of 

"What  makes  you  think  he  won't?"  I  askeH  w^™-  au    r 

manner,  which  was  odd.  ^  ^ked,  worned  by  her 

"I  know  he  won't." 

2°noS°eI  '''  ""'"^  ''"  "^^'''  P----  ♦<>  -'" 
«e"l.::i"^r^C------.dhee„ 

oM^;^?fi::ss---r--.hi.how 

his  m^:;!  SoTj^aV'^rCk  "''""•  '*  '^""'^  »'*  ^'^«"««' 
would  n't  care  «  you  we"  MellT  h'tT'  >  ""  "«'''•  ^^ 
thing  about  you  IshLw^-  '  '''""'  **"  '^'°  ""y 

pose  »  "'*"*'°°  y""'  """"e.  But  he  won't  pr^- 

;;  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  I  stammered. 
I  nat  s  my  secret. " 

l?^'  ■'L"  '!*''*  ^°'  something  in  your  hea-J  ?» 

:.  V  "     Mf^  ^'''"-  "^"'1  "P  »y  sleeve.  " 
lou  will  poison  his  mind.  " 

"No,  I  won't.  I  shall  only  -  pky  dolls.  " 

And  she  went  on  unfastening  my  waist 
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TOLD  BY  MAIDA  DESTREY 

XVU 

A  CHAPTER  OP  MOTOR  MANIA 

WIMT   becomes  of  the   beautiful    army  of   days 
marclung  away  from  us  into  the  pLt?     The 
wonderful      days,    each     one      differing    f^m 
.  all    the    others:    some    shining    in    ouT  mem 

oiy.  m  glory  of  purple  and  gold,  that  we  saw  only  as  thTv 
passed.  w,th  the  setting  of  the  sun;  some  smilil  back  at  uT 
m  their  pak  spring  dress  of  green  and  rose;  sol  wLp-i  in' 

ft^ii; '"d  TI'k^  ""  *''  ^""^  ^•"^  ^'""^  tte  same  r^dTrhe 
strange  days  that  have  given  us  ever^hing  they  had  to  give  and 
yet  have  taken  f,«m  us  little  pieces  of  our  souls.  Wherf  J;  the 
days  go  ?  There  must  be  some  splendid  world  whe^.  when  t^ey 
have  passed  down  to  the  end  of  the  long  road,  they  lu  I L  to 
tCh  "^^^r"f^-f  «d  "Pon  by  those llack  ;£  the  „!£ 
that^have  followed  them  like  the.-  shadows,  holdi^  up  E 

I  'ye  had  th«  thought  in  my  mind  often  since  I  have  been 
flash.r«  across  Europe  in  an  automobile,  grudging  each  dTv  thl^ 
shpped  from  me  and  would  not  stay  a  mome^bn^er  bZufe  I 
loved  ,t.  I  w,sh  I  knew  the  way  to  the  land  wher.1he  d^s  tta 
have  passed  hve;  for  when  those  that  are  to  come  seem  coW  t^ 
me.  I  would  hke  to  go  and  pay  the  old  ones  a  visit.  How  well  1 
would  know  their  faces,  and  how  glad  I  would  be  to  si  i 
agamm  their  own  world!  ace  mem 

™„^''";r?T'  ""^  *""«''  I  «"»  "ever  find  the  way  there  I 

CM  ee  the  days  portraits  painted  in  rows  in  the  picturegalle^^^^ 

a  house  I  own.  It  .s  n't  a  ve,y  big  house  yet.  but  at  least  one  new 
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room  is  being  built  onto  it  every  year,  and  lately  it  has  grown 
faster  than  ever  before,  though  the  architecture  has  improved. 
Fancy  my  being  a  householder!  But  I  am,  and  so  is  everybody. 
We  all  have  the  House  of  our  Past,  of  which  we  alone  have  a 
key,  and  whenever  we  wish,  we  can  steal  softly,  secretly  in,  by 
dim  passages,  to  enter  rooms  sealed  to  the  whole  world  except 
ourselves. 

I  have  been  making  the  picture  gallery  in  mine,  since  I  left 
America;  but  the  pictures  I  care  for  most  have  been  put  up  since 
I  began  motoring. 

I  suppose  some  very  rich  natures  can  be  rich  without  travel, 
for  they  are  bom  with  caskets  already  full  of  jewels;  but  ordinary 
folk  have  empty  caskets  if  they  keep  them  shut  up  always  in  one 
safe,  and  I  begin  to  see  that  mine  were  but  poor  things.  I  keep 
them  wide  open  now,  and  every  day,  every  hour,  a  beautiful  new 
pearl  or  diamond  drops  in. 

It  seems  strange  to  remember  how  reluctant  I  was  to  come 
away.  I  thought  there  could  be  nothing  more  beautiful,  more  sat- 
isfying to  eyes  and  heart,  than  my  home.  The  white,  colonial  house 
set  back  from  the  broad  Hudson  River  among  locust  trees  and  tall, 
rustling  maples;  the  sloping  lawn,  with  the  beds  of  geranium  and 
verbena;  the  garden  with  its  dear,  old-fashioned  flowers  —  holly- 
hocks, sweet-williams,  bleeding-hearts,  grass  pinks,  and  yellow 
roses;  the  grey-green  hills  across  the  water;  that  picture  stood  to 
me  for  all  that  was  ideal  on  earth.  And  then,  the  Si-sters,  with 
their  soft  ways  and  soft  voices,  their  white  robes  and  pale  blue, 
floating  veils;  how  their  gracious  figures  blended  with  and  ac- 
centuated the  peaceful  charm  of  the  .scene,  shut  away  from  the 
storms  of  this  world  throughout  their  lives ! 

I  was  partly  right,  for  of  its  kind  there  could  be  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  that  picture,  but  my  mistake  was  in  the  narrow- 
minded  wish  to  let  one  suflSce.  I  rejoice  now  in  every  new  one  I 
have  hung  up,  and  shall  rejoice  all  the  more  when  I  am  back 
again  myself  —  just  one  of  those  white  figures  that  flit  across  the 
old  canvas. 
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Yes  I  shall  he  one  of  those  figures,  of  cou«,e.  The  Mother  has 
always  told  n,e  .t  was  my  true  vocr.tion ;  that  peace  and  e"su"  f^ 
reflection  and  concentration  of  mind  were  Vhc  greatest  eartWv 
blessings  a  woman  could  have.  Ever  since,  as  a  very  small Trl  I 
longed  for  the  day  when  I  should  be  allowed  to  wear  o^e  iflw 

•pretty.tran^ng. white cashmeredresses a>  dlon^palebr^^^ 
have  looked  forward  to  joining  the  Sisterhood  of  g«^  wo^n 
who  alone  have  ever  given  me  love  and  the  protectioTof  home 
Nothmg  has  happened  to  change  my  inteilions.  and  they  a^ 
«o<  changed.  Only,  I  'm  not  homesick  any  more,  as  I  us^To  b^ 
m  the  evensh  Paris  days,  or  even  on  th/flivie  a.  when  we  dW 
very  httle  but  n,sh  back  and  forth  between  Monte  Cario  and  ctn 
Martm   with  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm  and  his  friends  ^ 

.he  time  comes   or  4  g  J.;;  toThTw^iT  ^'"^'^  "^-'^  «" 
I  should  have  liked  to  stay  a  month  at  Bellagio  (with  the  won 
derful  ganlen  of  Serbelloni  to  explo,.  from  end  to  end)  iLlrd' 
o  the  two  days  that  we  did  stop;  still,  the  moment  our  stlrt  wa. 
arranged.  I  was  perfectly  happy  at  the  thought  of  being  in^I" 

to  rir  ''*^^^"'^"'^'''"  ««  t°  how  we  shouul  begin  the  journey 
to  L«;co  and  Desenzano,  where  we  were  to  sleep  one  niZ  for 
our  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  's  but  or.Ladon  wiuS 
you  can  drive  away  from  the  wooded,  wedee-likrnrnmn  7 
wluchBellagiopushes  out  into  the  lake;;he^i;tr^^^^^^^^ 
to  Civenna  and  down  again  to  Canzo  and  Asso,  by  which  we  had 

covered  how  easy  the  alternative  was  (siCtt  "ut^hl^ 
would  be  tempting  ProvidLe.  :^  whlf  Jest^rrt  Z 
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■he  nppears  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Heaven  had 
spared  us  the  first  time,  she  argued,  but  now  if  we  deliberately 
flew  in  itn  face,  it  would  certainly  not  be  considerate  on  a  second 
occasion. 

I  was  ready  so  much  earlier  on  the  last  morning  than  Aunt 
Kathryn  r  Beechy,  that  I  ordered  coffee  and  rolls  for  myself 
alone  on  the  terrace;  and  they  had  just  appeared  when  Mr.  Bar- 
rymorc  came  out.  He  was  going  presently  to  see  to  the  car,  so 
naturally  we  had  breakfast  together,  with  an  addition  of  somi- 
exquisite  wild  strawberries,  gleaming  like  cabouchon  rubies  under 
a  froth  of  whipped  crnam.  It  was  only  eight  o'clock,  when  we  fin- 
ished, and  he  said  tu,,.o  would  be  time  for  one  lust  stroll  through 
the  divinest  garden  in  Italy,  if  I  cared  for  it.  Of  course  I  did  care, 
so  we  walked  together  up  the  rose-bordered  path  from  the  sweet- 
smelUng  flower-zone  to  the  pine-belt  that  culminates  in  the  pi- 
rates' castle.  While  we  stood  looking  d.j  » .'-  over  the  three  arms  of 
the  lake  in  their  glittering  blue  sleeves,  :;  .nice  spoke  behind  us: 
"  Ah,  Miss  Dcstrey,  I  've  found  you  at  last.  Your  cousin  asked  me 
to  look  for  you  and  bring  you  back  as  .soon  as  possible.  You  are 
urgently  wanted  for  something,  though  what  was  not  confided 
to  me." 

The  Prince  u.sed  to  be  troublesome  when  he  first  attached  him- 
self to  our  party.  If  ever  he  happened  to  meet  me  in  the  big  hall 
or  the  garden  of  the  hotel  at  Cap  Martin,  when  neither  Aunt 
Kathryn  nor  Beechy  was  with  me,  he  always  made  some  pretext 
to  talk  and  pay  me  stupid  compliments,  though  he  would  flee  if 
my  relations  came  in  sight.  After  the  trip  began,  however,  his 
manner  was  .suddenly  different,  and  he  showed  no  more  desire 
for  my  society  than  I  for  his;  therefore  I  was  surprised  by  an 
equally  sudden  change  this  morning.  It  was  hardly  to  be  defined 
in  words,  but  it  was  very  noticeable.  Even  his  way  of  looking  at 
me  was  not  the  same.  At  Cap  Martin  it  used  to  be  rather  bold,  as 
if  I  were  the  kind  of  person  who  ought  to  be  flattered  by  any  at- 
tention from  a  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm.  Later,  if  he  glanced  at  me 
at  all,  it  was  with  an  odd  expression,  as  if  he  wished  me  to  regret 
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^metUng.  I  ««Uy  could  n't  imagine  what.  But  now  there  w..  . 
~rt  of  reverence  .n  h.«  gaze  and  manner,  a.  if  I  were  a  queen  and 
he  we«,  one  o  my  courUer,.  As  I  'm  not  a  queen,  and  Vould  Tt 
care  to  have  him  for  a  cou.tier  if  I  were.  I  wa^  n't  pleaJ 

path  up  which  Mr.  Bariymore  and  I  had  walked  together  He 
did  n  t  precisely  thrust  Mr.  Banymore  out  of  the  way.Tu  slimed 

oVht  "not'tr  Th'-  ■", "  '^T ''  "«»•' "'  "^  -^  '^itl^  - 

lor  him.  not  the  others  to  walk  beside  me 

1  resented  this  for  to  my  mind  it  is  horribly  caddish  for  a  per- 
son to  snub  another  not  his  equal  in  fortune;  and  as  M  °  Ba^- 
mo,«  never  pushes  himself  forwaH  when  i>=ople  behave  a.  ifX 
we,«  their  inferior.  I  determined  to  show  unmisuSy  which 
man  I  valued  more.  Consequently,  when  the  Princetlred  il 
keeping  a  my  shoulder.  1  turned  and  talked  over  it  t^M  Bar" 
rymo,^  following  behind.  But  on  the  terrace  level  with  ZhoJe 
he  hao  to  leave  us.  for  the  automobile  was  to  be  hipM  In 
board  a  cargo-boat  that  sailed  for  Varenna  some  uKfor^ 

"  Why  are  you  always  unkind  to  me  ?  Have  I  been  so  ..nforf,, 
nat-  to  vexyou  in  any  way  P"  ask^  the  Priu'c^wZ "wfwt 

sort  rfTone"* "  r  ^'"^  ■""  ""^'"^'"  ^  "^P"*^  '»  »  P"«^«cal,  dry 

"  ptl  H     I  r.8°'"K '"  "•^^  «"  ^  why  they  want  me." 
n,«/  ^   i°"   ^r  ™"'' "  ^"""y"  «"d  'he  Prince.  "  Perhaps  I 
made  Miss  Beechy^,  message  too  uigent.  for  I  had  seen  youTth 
Je^c^auffeur.  and  I  could  not  bear  that  you  should  be  alone  Sh 

exclSme^'ra  !"  ''^/^  """  ^""^""^  «"  ""^  "chauffeur."  I 

^m  vou1.Tf     T'  ^"^  "  '  "°*  y°"'  »««'  Prince.  ^  con- 
cem  yourself  with  my  actions." 

"dw  vo.^     V^^  »  "°"''y  ^"S^''*  "*  ^'  mous^he. 
teruX^atL'^r"^''"'"^^"'^'^^^"^ 
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"  I  happened  to  Nee  the  Prince  and  have  a  little  talk  with  him 
in  the  garden  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  she,  "  and  I  told  him  if  be 
■aw  you  he  might  say  we  'd  be  glad  if  you  'd  come.  Mamma  's  in 
auch  a  stew  finishing  her  packing,  and  it  would  be  nice  if  you  'd 
help  shut  the  dressing-bag." 

Aunt  Kathryn  had  n't  been  herself,  it  seemed  to  me,  during 
our  two  day.s  at  Bellagio.  This  morning  she  had  a  headache,  and 
though  I  'd  hoped  that  she  would  walk  down  to  the  boat  with  the 
Prince,  she  decided  to  take  the  hotel  omnibus,  so  I  was  pestered 
with  him  once  more.  Beechy  and  Sir  Ralph  were  having  an  argu- 
ment of  some  sort  (in  which  I  heard  that  funny  nickname  "  the 
Chauffeulier"  occur  several  times),  and  as  Mr.  Barrymore  had 
gone  ahead  with  the  car  and  our  luggage,  the  Prince  kept  with 
me  all  the  way  through  the  terraced  garden,  then  down  the 
quaint  street  of  steps  past  the  bright-coloured  silk-shops,  to  the 
crowded  little  quay.  I  should  huvc  thought  that  after  my  last 
words  he  would  have  avoided  me,  but  apparently  he  had  n't  un- 
derstood that  he  was  being  snubbed.  He  even  put  himself  out  to 
be  nice  to  the  black  dog  from  Airolc,  which  is  my  shadow  now, 
and  detests  the  Prince  as  openly  as  he  secretly  detests  it. 

It  was  scarcely  half  an  hour's  sail  to  Varenna,  and  ten  min- 
utes after  landing  there,  we  were  in  the  car,  bowling  smoothly 
along  a  charming  road  close  by  the  side  of  Lecco,  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  triple  lake  of  Como. 

For  a  time  we  n  .1  opposite  the  promontory  of  Bellagio,  with 
the  white  crescent  of  the  Villa  SerbeUoni  conspicuous  on  the 
darkly  wooded  hillside.  Near  us  was  an  electric  railway  which 
burrowed  into  tunnels,  as  did  our  own  road  now  and  then,  to  save 
itself  from  extinction  in  a  wall  of  rock.  As  we  went  on,  we  found 
the  scenery  of  Lecco  more  wild  and  rugged  than  that  of  Como 
with  its  many  villas,  each  one  of  which  might  have  been  Claude 
Melnotte's.  Villages  were  sparsely  scattered  on  the  sides  of  high, 
sheer  mountains  which  reared  their  bared  shoulders  up  to  a  sky 
of  pure  ultramarine,  but  Lecco  itself  was  big  and  not  pictur- 
esque,  taking    an    air  of    up-to-date    importance    from    the 
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r«lw.y  Mation  which  connect,  this  moRi.-  land  with  the  re,t  of 

'•I  should  n-t  cai*  to  stop  in  this  town."  said  Beechy  when 
Mr.  Banymo,.  slowed  down  befo,.  an  imposing  gTsUw 
hotel  w,th  gonfeous  ornamentations  of  iro7and  a  wondeiS 
gateway.  "After  what  we  Ve  come  fn,™.  Lecco  doe.  iLk  u„m 

^Jv'et  rX^^h.^"""^"  '  '^""^'^  "■'"  '"'-'  "  "^^  •»'"'^' 

B«n5!m';^;;'*''""'''''*''''''''^"*^'^™""''y''-^^^ 

R-T!""*  '■"  ''"".^" '"'"^•^  B«^hy  and  Aunt  Kathiyn  together 

^Thi  Brf^.  hi;". •"'?r '  "'  *""""=  "'^"'  '^  »"  old^oldTopJ  o, 

Engh  h.  and  I  found  and  read  it  when  I  was  a  small  girl.  It  y,Z 

Z  h7L  ""'  ^'^"^  '  '^'""'^  fi"'^  "  •  little'^dull  now 
though  I  hope  not.  for  I  loved  it  then,  reading  in  d.liciou,  « 

pup.ls  to  batten  on  love  stories,  no  matter  how  old-fasWoned  I 
h^  n  t  thought  of  the  book  for  yea«;  but  evidently  its  sto^  had 
been  Iy.„g  all  ,h,s  time  carefully  put  away  in  a  pa^el.  gat^ 

Katr^nr."  K  '  """f-  ^  ^'-  ^''"7""'"=  "P'"^""!  to  Aunt 
Kathryn  that  this  was  tl,..  ........(.t  of  /  Promes^i  Spo,i  because 

bourhood   I  could  see  as  plainly  as  if  they  lay  before  my  e^es 

the  quaint  woodcuts  representing  the  beautiful  heroine  LuX 

N     !:k?"'°;  """^  '^'  '^'^'^  P""«'  Innominato.  ' 

the  „W  K  t"'  'r""  '"""^  ''""^^  ♦"  "'y'^^  f°'  remembering 
the  o  d  book  so  well,  and  fancied  that  there  were  n't  many Th^ 
traveUers  nowadays  who  would  have  it.  But  pride  usuallv 
goes  befor.  a  fall,  as  hard-hearted  nu«es  tell  vain  h^tSe  girbwE 

more  about  the  classic  romance  of  the  country  than  I  did  Ind.*d 
not  a  ch««rter  in  the  book  that  was  n't  well  ..prTnte^T!: 
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picture  on  the  wall  or  a  painted  post-card,  and  all  seemed  at  least 

as  real  to  the  people  of  Lecco  as  any  of  their  modem  fellow- 

dtizens. 

The  landlord  was  so  shocked  at  the  idea  of  our  going  on  with- 
out driving  a  few  kilometres  to  Acquate,  the  village  where  Renzo 
and  Lucia  had  Uved,  and  visiting  the  wayside  shrine  where  Don 
Roderigo  accosted  Lucia,  that  Aunt  Kathryn  was  fired  with  a  de- 
sire to  go.  though  the  Prince  (who  had  come  the  same  way  we 
had)  would  have  dissuaded  her  by  saying  there  was  nothing 
worth  seeing.  "I  beUeve  you  don't  approve  of  stories  about 
wicked  Princes  Mke  Innominate,"  said  Beechy, "  and  that 's  why 
you  don't  want  us  to  go.  You  'k  afraid  we  '11  get  suspicious  if  we 
know  too  much  about  them."  After  that  speech  the  Pnnce 
did  n't  object  any  more,  and  even  went  with  us  in  his  car.  when 
we  had  rounded  off  our  lunch  with  the  Robiolo  cheese  of  the 

''"it  wa^  a  short  drive  to  Lucia's  village ;  we  could  have  walked  in 
less  than  an  hour,  but  that  would  n't  have  pleased  Aunt  Kathiyn. 
Appropriately,  we  passed  a  statue  of  Manzoni  on  the  way  —  a 
delightful  Manzoni  seated  comfortably  on  a  monument  (with 
sculptured  medalUons  from  scenes  in  his  books)  almost  within 
sight  of  the  road  to  Acquate,  and  quite  within  sight  of  Monte 
Res^no.  where  the  castle  of  wicked  Innominato  still  stands. 
Then  no  sooner  had  we  turned  into  the  narrow  road  leading  up 
to  the  Uttle  mountain  hamlet  than  our  intentions  became  the 
property  of  every  passer-by,  every  peasant,  every  worker  from 

the  wire  factories.  ,      ,      .  i» 

"  I  Promead  Sposi,"  they  would  say  to  each  other  in  a  matter- 
of-courae  way,  with  an  accompanying  nod  that  settled  our  desti- 
nation without  a  loophole  of  doubt. 

In  Acquate  itself,  a  tiny  but  picturesque  old  village  (draped 
with  wistaria  from  end  to  end,  as  if  it  were  en  file),  everytlnng 
was  reminiscent  and  commemorative  of  the  romance  that  had 
made  its  fame.  Here  was  Via  Cristoforo ;  there  Via  Renzo; 
whUe  natur8^)•  Via  Lucia  led  us  up  to  the  ancient  grey  ostena 
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where  the  virtuous  heroine  was  bom  and  lived.  We  went  in  of 
course,  and  Sir  Ralph  ordered  red  wine  of  the  count^    o  ^^i 

Kitchen  with  the  ruddy  gleams  of  copper  in  its  dusky  shadows 
U^nght  bits  of  painted  china,  its  pretty  window  anTh^^" 

V!    T  "''*  ™°''«''  ""'l  important  enoueh  to  have  be- 

SSir"  '^"^'l-  ""*.^  '^''^*--  knowf  thatU  wou^ 
not  suffer  my  caresses,  for  it 's  nearly  always  so  with  foreign  cats 

which  they  show  ,s  as  pathetic  as  that  of  a  neglected  wif^t^e^ 
never  seem  to  think  of  themselves  as  pets  ™  «^'e.  tHey 

Aunt  Kathryn  would  persist  in  talking  of  Innominato  as 
Abomina  o"  (which  was  after  all  moreTppmpriateTrnd  th^ 
generous  display  of  Lucia's  charms  in  the  ^jrictu^rcauS  W 
basely  to  doubt  that  most  virtuous  maiden's^genuine  men^  "If 
the  giri  had  n-t  worn  such  dieses,  they  would  n't  havT^  " 
her  in  them."  she  argued.  "  If  she  did  wear  them,  she  wIsTiSS 
who  got  no  more  than  she  might  have  expected  pranX  a W 
lonety  mountain  roads  in  such  shamelesVthin^s  And  I  don" 
want  a  p,ece  of  wood  from  the  shutter  of  herLlroom  o  t^e 
away  with  me.  I  should  be  mortified  to  tell  any  ladies  in  Wr 
what  It  was:  and  what 's  the  good  of  carting  souveni^  S  your 

We  .oTb"";  :"*'  r.'  ''  ^°"  ™"''  '^"  I^P'^  abouTt^er-' 
an7r  i,  A  °"  ''^f''''  ^°''^  ^°°"^'  '*"«  ^«  had  thought, 
and  the  landlord  prayed  us  to  see  one  more  of  Lecco's  ^ill 

*«n  many  such  on  your  journey,  and  you  ViU  see  many  mow 
but  this  tting  to  which  I  would  send  you  is  unique   Thrr^b 

fi^Jnltt.'.''"^'^'^*'"'"'''^^-''^--'''''^"-"^^^^^ 
This  excited  Aunt  Kathryn's  curiosity,  but  when  she  heard 
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that "  it "  was  only  a  wonderful  model  of  the  cathedral  at  Milan, 
exact  in  every  smallest  detail  and  made  by  one  man,  she  thought 
that  she  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  lying  down  while  the 
others  went,  and  be  fresh  for  our  start,  in  an  hour's  time. 

The  idea  of  a  model  in  wood  of  such  a  masterpiece  as  the 
Milan  Cathedral  did  n't  particularly  recommend  itself  to  me;  but 
when  we  had  arrived  at  a  curiosity  shop,  and  been  ushered  into  a 
huge  inner  room,  I  suddenly  changed  my  mind,  for  what  I  saw 
there  was  wonderful — as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  the  great  Cathe- 
dral itself. 

It  was  the  father  of  the  man  who  showed  us  the  model,  and 
owned  the  shop,  who  had  made  the  miniature  duomo.  His  name 
was  Giacomo  Mattarelli,  and  he  was  an  extraordinary  genius, 
worthy  of  a  tomb  in  the  Cathedral  to  the  worship  of  whose  beauty 
he  devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life  and  sacrificed  those  which 
remained. 

The  story  of  his  self-appointed  task  struck  me  as  being  as  mar- 
vellous as  the  task's  result,  which  stood  there  in  the  dim  room, 
perfect  in  proportion  and  delicately  wrought  as  ivory  carved  by 
Chinese  experts.  I  don't  know  what  the  others  thought,  but  the 
tale  as  told  by  the  artist's  son  was  for  me  full  of  pathos  and  beau- 
tiful sentiment. 

The  man  had  been  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  but  he  had 
money  and  could  gratify  his  craving  for  art.  The  glory  of  the 
Milan  Cathedral,  seen  once,  became  an  obsession  for  him,  and  he 
went  again  and  again.  At  last  the  idea  grew  in  his  mind  to  ex- 
press his  homage  in  a  perfect  copy  of  the  great  church  which,  as 
he  said,  "  held  his  heart."  There  was  no  train  between  Milan  and 
Lecco  in  his  day  (1840),  and  he  used  to  walk  all  those  miles  to 
make  drawings  of  the  Cathedral.  At  first  he  meant  to  do  the  work 
in  iron,  but  iron  was  too  heavy;  then  he  began  casting  plates  in 
copper,  but  they  were  hollow  behind,  and  he  could  not  get  the  ef- 
fect he  wanted,  so  after  several  wasted  months  he  began  again 
with  olive  wood.  Often  he  would  work  all  night;  and  no  trouble 
was  too  much  for  his  inexhaustible  patience.  Each  statue,  each 
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f^U°- VK°''!fu'  ^"t*  '"  "  '^"'^"8'  "'^"  '^'h  *e  carving 
tooh  and  no  hand  but  that  of  the  artist  ever  touched  the  work 
At  the  end  of  twenty-two  years  it  was  completed;  not  a  detail 

rnrWind      "'  °"''  ""'*  *'*'"  ^^"^  ""  ^'"^°"*'  *^«  ■"«!"="«' 
Now  his  son  had  Ughted  up  the  model  for  us  to  see,  and  I  was 
almost  aghast  at  the  thought  of  the  incredible  labour  it  hald 
meant  -  hterally  a  labour  of  love,  for  the  artist  had  given  Ws 
eyes  and  his  best  years  to  his  adoration  of  the  beautiful  And  the 
whole  tbng  seemed  the  more  of  a  marvel  when  I  remembeLd 
how  Mr  Barrymore  had  called  Milan  Cathedral  the  most  highly 
ornamented  bu.ldmg  m  the  world.  Nowhere  else,  he  said,  existed 
ftsttatue'Tr""'"^  with  carving.  Eveiy  point,  every  niche  ha. 
Us  statue.  There,  m  the  model,  one  could  find  each  one.  Through 
magm  ying  glasses  the  little  carved  faces  (hardly  laiger,  some  of 
^em  than  a  pm's  head)  looked  at  one  with  the  sami  expression 
as  the  onginal,  and  not  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  a  fold  of 
drapey.  Each  sculptured  capital,  each  column,  each  decorative 
altar  of  the  interior  had  been  carved  with  loving  fidehty.  All  that 
m  the  vast  Cathedral  had  taken  centuries  and  many  genei 
tions  of  men  to  plan  and  finish,  this  one  infinitely  patient  man 
had  copied  in  nnn.ature  in  twenty-two  yea,^.  It  would  have  been 

tur^r.'"^  '%'"''"  *°  '^  *'••'  °'°^^'  «'"-•  -«»  if  -e  had 
turned  miles  out  of  our  path. 

To  go  from  there  to  Desenzano  by  way  of  Bergamo  and  Bres- 
cia was  to  go  from  lake  to  lake  -  Lecco  to  Ga  Ja;  and  the  r^d 
was  beautiful.  Castles  and  ancient  monasteries  had  throng 
themselves  on  hills  to  look  down  on  little  villages  cringir^ 
their  august  feet  Along  the  horizon  stretched  a  serrate7u„f  o 

cai^r";  wiTdT  "'  t'^'^'yf^'^''^  -  --tie.  while  a  thick 
carpet  of  wild  flowe.^,  blue  and  gold,  had  been  cut  apart  to  let 
our  road  pass  through.  It  was  a  biscuit-coloured  r«ad,  smooth  as 

hi"  J  r'-  ''I  '''"'^  °"  ^"'•'^'  ^•'■^  ^'^  «  whi  eTp7ay  o 
heavenly-fragrant  acacia,  like  our  locust-trees  at  home  Rusti'c 
fences  and  low  hedges  defining  rich  green  meadows,  were  £- 
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laced  with  wild  roses,  pink  and  white,  and  plaited  with  pale  gold 
honeysuckle,  a  magnet  for  armies  of  flitting  butterflies.  Every  big 
farmhouse,  every  tiny  cottage  was  curtained  with  wistaria  and 
heavy-headed  roses.  Wagons  passed  us  laden  with  new-mown 
hay  and  crimson  sorrel;  and  we  had  one  odd  adventure,  which 
might  have  been  dangerous,  but  was  only  poetic. 

A  horse  drawing  some  kind  of  vehicle,  piled  high  with  fra- 
grant clover,  took  it  into  his  head  just  as  were  side  by  side,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  punish  his  mechanical  rival  for  existing. 
Calculating  his  distance  nicely,  he  gave  a  bound,  flung  the  cart 
against  our  car,  and  upset  half  his  load  of  clover  on  our  heads. 
What  he  did  afterwards  we  had  no  means  of  knowing,  for  we 
were  temporarily  extinguished. 

It  was  the  strangest  sensation  I  ever  had,  being  suddenly  over- 
whelmed by  a  soft,  yt"  Heavy  wave  of  something  th^t  was  like  a 
ton  of  perfumed  feathers. 

Instantly  the  car  stopped,  for  Mr.  Barrymore,  buried  as  he 
was,  did  n't  forget  to  put  on  the  brakes.  Then  I  felt  that  he  was 
excavating  me,  and  almost  before  I  knew  what  had  swallowed  me 
up  I  was  emerging  from  green  and  pink  billows  of  clover,  laugh- 
ing, gasping,  half-dazed,  but  wholly  delighted.  "You  *re  not 
drowned  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"No,  I  can  swim,"  I  answered,  and  set  myself  promptly  to 
help  him  and  Sir  Ralph  rescue  Beechy  and  Aunt  Kathryn,  which 
was  rather  like  looking  for  needles  in  a  haystack. 

By  the  time  we  had  all  got  our  breath  and  vriped  the  clover  out 
of  our  eyes,  horse  and  cart  had  vanished  comet-like  into  the  hori- 
zon, leaving  a  green  trail  behind.  We  bailed  out  the  car  and  start- 
ed gaily  on  once  more,  but  presently  our  speed  slackened.  With- 
out a  sigh  the  automobile  stopped  precisely  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  gently,  though  firmly,  refused  to  go  on  again. 

When  Mr.  Barrymore  saw  that  this  was  mote  than  a  passing 
whim,  he  called  Sir  Ralph  to  the  rescue,  Beechy  and  I  jumped 
out,  and  the  car  was  pushed  to  one  side.  Then,  with  all  of  us 
standing  round,  he  proceeded  to  search  for  the  mischief.  Appar- 
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ouS  'l'"f^'"^  Y?'^-  ^^  ^'^"«  ^"^  «»> :  'he  P«mp  gener- 
ously .ncbned.  and  fat  yellow  fireflies  flew  out  of  the  spaS 
plugs  when  they  we«  tested.  Then  Mr.  Barr,n,o«  ^Xfe 

heeause  of  the  Prince'sfi^t  accident,  andliattherbu't 
ter    but  the«i  was  not  so  much  as  a  speck  of  dust.  For  a  while  he 

conUnued  to  poke,  and  prod,  and  hamVer.Sir  Ralph  offeriSi^^^^ 
morous  adv>ce.  and  pretending  to  be  sure  that,  if  hbhouseklpe 

stf n    Thi?  °?  *•'  r'O'"'  ^"  "°""  ^'"t  f-  her  in  aTi^- 
ters  worse  the  Pnnce.  who  had  been  proudly  spinniiie  on  ahead 
tlTJrr  '"''  *.°  ^  "'""  ""-^  Opened'  Tl^ough  he  pt* 
lune.  Which  turned  the  tables  upon  us  for  once,  and  his  su.r„M 
Uons  were  enough  to  wreck  the  valvular  system  of  a  moto^f^: 

heJto  Afp       ^"^l  '  ^^'"  "^'^  ^'-  B''"y«'o«.  paying  no 
heed  to  the  Pnnce  s  ideas.  He  opened  a  new  tin  and  waHCt  to 

1^'    ^l  r"  •  •'""  ^°°^  *'  *hat.  Miss  Destrey ! "  he  said  •  and  I 

uh-i."    ^-I  ";"■*  ^""^"^  '^'  ^^  should  appeal  to  mel  a 
subject  I  did  n't  know  anything  about 

He  was  peering  at  the  small  round  air-hole  leading  down  to 

itrrer^arTni'*'"'""'^^^'**"^-^™™^^^^^ 

Tf  a  Ifnk^r  .      m/""  """"'y  '^f^  "P  ^'th  the  body 

tl  rT  "^T  ?'''''T»"a''  "^d  Mr.  Banymore  explained  that 
^rh^'h^  t^""P'^'*°P'^*''^''"-'''-'d„-tLathe.No 
a^r  had  been  able  to  reach  the  petrol  in  the  reservoir,  and  there- 

U>tTf  *"^  *"''^^  "^"«''  t°  the  carburette;. 

VVe  had  been  delayed  for  more  than  half  an  hour  bv  a  mere 
worm,  which  had  piobably  arrived  with  the  clover ;  but  when^^ 
automobile  cou^d  fill  her  lungs  again  she  started  on  .iTg^t 

fineTv  ?rr?  '  "''""^''r  ^'  '"^  ^^"  y«t:  and  by-and-by  a 
Une  city,  set  like  a  tiara  on  the  forehead  of  a  distant  hill  seemed 
to  .pnng  up.  peer  at  us  from  its  eminence,  and  then  dip  d'oC^ 
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of  sight  among  other  hills  which  made  a  dark  foreground  against 
white  mountains. 

It  was  Bergamo;  and  not  once  did  we  see  it  again  until  we  were 
almost  in  the  place,  when  it  deigned  to  show  itself  once  more  — 
an  old,  old  city  on  a  height,  a  newer  city  extended  at  its  feet  in  a 

plain.  .j-,1    Ti 

"  This  town  is  packed  full  of  interesting  tb-ngs,  said  Mr.  Bar- 
rymore.  "  I  stayed  here  two  days  once,  at  a  nice  old-fashioned 
hotel  with  domed,  painted  ceiUngs,  marble  walls  and  mahogany 
mantle-pieces  which  would  have  delighted  you.  And  even  then 
I  had  n't  half  time  for  the  two  or  three  really  fine  churches,  and 
the  Academy,  where  there  are  some  Bellinis,  a  Palma  Vecchio, 
and  a  lot  of  splendid  Old  Masters.  Bergamo  claims  Tasso,  per- 
haps you  remember,  because  his  father  was  bom  here;  and  Har- 
lequin, you  know,  was  supposed  to  be  a  Bergamese.' 
"Ought  n't  we  to  stop  and  see  the  pictures  ?"  I  asked. 
"  We  ought.  But  one  never  does  stop  where  one  ought  to,  mo- 
toring. Besides,  you  '11  see  the  best  work  of  the  same  artists  at 
Venice  and  as  we  want  to  reach  Desenzano  for  dinner  we 
had  better  push  on." 

We  did  push  on  but  not  far.  Unless  the  main  road  runs 
straight  into  a  town  and  out  of  it  again  it  is  often  diflicult  to  dis- 
cover the  exit  from  ItaUan  cities  like  those  through  which  we 
passed,  and  Mr.  Barrymore  seemed  always  reluctant  to  inquire. 
When  I  remarked  on  this  once,  thinking  it  simpler  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  some  one  in  the  .street  rather  than  take  a  false  turn,  he  an- 
swered that  automobilists  never  asked  the  way ;  they  found  it.  "  I 
can't  explain,"  he  went  on,  "but  I  believe  other  men  who  drive 
cars  share  the  same  peculiarity  with  me;  I  never  ask  help  from  a 
passer-by  if  I  can  possibly  fish  out  the  way  for  myself.  It  is  n't 
rational  of  course.  Sometimes  I  could  save  a  detour  if  I  would 
stop  and  ask;  but  I  prefer  to  plunge  on  and  make  a  mistake 
rather  than  admit  that  a  mere  man  on  legs  can  teach  me  anything 
I  don't  know.  It  seems  somehow  to  degrade  the  automobile." 
The  argument  was  too  subtle  for  me,  not  being  an  automobil- 
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!st;  and  on  trying  to  get  out  of  Bei^amo.  Mr.  Barmnore  made 

the  one  towards  Brescm  it  happened  that  we  went  down  ,  b2 
way  wbchlooked  hke  ahigh  road,  but  happened  to  be  onlya  .T/ 
de>ac  leadmg  to  the  railway  station.  We  were  annoy^  for  a 
minute,  but  we  were  to  rejoice  in  the  next.  ^ 

Seeing  his  error,  Mr.  Burrymore  had  just  turned  the  car  and 
was  crc^mg  round,  when  two  men  stepped  into  the  m  ddle  of  the 
road  and  held  up  their  hands.  They  appeami  so  suddenly  ,ttt 
they  made  me  start.  They  were  very  tallVnd  veiy  grave  dLsS 
ahkem  long  black  coats  buttoned  to  their  chi^s.^lackgWe!^ 
and  high  black  hats.  Each  carried  an  oaken  staff.  *         ' 

lh.h7  "IT^;"  '"'•^  ^'^  ""'?•>  ««  Mr.  Barrymore  put  on 
he  brake.    '  They  've  come  to  warn  us  that  the.*  Woing  to  be  a 
funeral,  and  we  must  clear  out  for  the  procession."      ^ 
,^      t  ^'I        "^  '"  sepulchral.  I  thought  he  must  be  richt 

huZT        f     u  Then,  aloud,  he  addressed  the  melancholy 

Itahan  to  lubncate  the  strained  situation,  he  spoke  in  Engh  h 
Good  day.  Do  you  want  something  with  me  ?  " 
Of  course  they  did  n't  understand,  How  could  they  have  been 
expected  to  ?  But  they  did  not  look  astonished.  Their  Waer^Tu 
were  too  tight  n,und  t.eir  necks  for  them  to  change  exp^S 
easdy.  One  began  to  explain  his  object  or  intention^ 'wuH  ntle 
patience,  in  soft  Italian  -so  soft  that  I  could  ha;e  bum  out 

»Xr.'°"^''*  °^  '''  -"*"-'  ''--  ^-^^^^ 

Now  almost  my  whole  knowledge  of  Italian  has  been  a-in^ 

aSbtilfath- "  Tt  *°  ""^'♦'^^  '-^P-  "orten  nmrdt 
.In  iTf^  .  phrase-book,  a  grammar,  and  "  Doctor  .\ntonio  " 
ranslated  into  the  native  tongue  of  hero  and  author,  all7f  wUch 
I  vedihgenly  studied  eve.7  evening.  Mr.  Banymor;,  on  "^^0^ 
tntry,  speaks   perfectly.  I   believe  he   couW  even    tWnk    "n 
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Italian  if  he  liked;  nevertheleu  /  luld  understand  a  great 
deal  that  the  thin  giant  said,  while  he  apparently  was  hopelessly 
puzzled. 

Even  without  an  accompaniment  of  words,  the  policeman's 
pantomime  was  so  expressive,  I  fancy  I  should  have  guessed  his 
meaning.  With  the  grieved  dignity  of  a  father  taking  to  task  an 
erring  child,  he  taxed  us  with  having  damaged  a  cart  and  injured 
a  horse,  causing  it  to  run  away.  He  pointed  to  the  distance.  With 
an  arching  gesture  he  illustrated  a  mound  of  hay  (or  clover  ?)  ris- 
ing from  the  vehicle;  with  a  quick  outv  .trd  thrust  of  hands  and 
widespread  fingers  he  pictured  the  alarm  and  frantic  rush  of  the 
horse ;  he  showed  us  the  creature  running,  then  f aUing,  then  limp- 
ing as  if  hurt;  he  touched  his  knees  to  indicate  the  place  of  the 
wound.  What  could  the  most  elementary  intelligence  need  more 
to  comprehend  ?  Certainly  it  was  enough  for  the  crowd  collected 
about  us;  but  it  was  not  enough  for  Mr.  Barrymore,  who  is  an 
Irishman,  and  cleverer  about  everything  than  any  man  I  ever 
met.  He  sat  still,  with  an  absolutely  vacant  though  conscientious 
look  on  his  face,  as  if  he  were  trying  hard  to  snatch  at  an  idea,  but 
had  n't  succeeded.  When  the  policeman  finished,  Mr.  Barrymore 
sadly  shook  his  head. "  I  wonder  what  you  mean  ? "  he  murmured 
mildly  in  EngUsh. 

The  ItaUan  retold  the  story,  his  companion  throwing  a  word 
into  a  pause  now  and  then.  Both  patient  men  articulated  with 
such  careful  nicety  that  the  syllables  fell  from  their  mouths  like 
clear-cut  crystals.  But  Mr.  Barrymore  shook  his  head  again; 
then,  suddenly,  with  a  joyous  smile  he  seized  a  pocket-book  from 
inside  his  coat.  From  this  he  tore  out  an  important-looking  docu- 
ment stamped  with  a  red  seal,  and  pointed  from  it  to  a  litho- 
graphed signature  at  the  foot. 

"Foreign  Secretary;  Lansdowne  —  Lord  Lansdowne,"  he  re- 
peated. "  Inglese.  Inglese  and  Italiani  sempie  amici.  Yes  ?  "  His 
smile  embraced  not  only  the  long-suffering  policemen  but  the 
crowd,  who  nodded  their  heads  and  laughed.  Having  made  this 
effect,  Mr.  Barrymore  whipped  out  another  impressive  paper. 
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ch?X' 0*21°  f  "®"C'  '""°P  °"  ''^^  ''<^'"»»t-  «d  with  the 
cmidlike  pnde  of  one  who  stammers  a  few  words  of  >  for..-l! 
o.^e.  he  exclaimed.  "Nizza.  Nizza  la  beira  "  W  h  .1^^ 

colades   thn^'h     T'!,'"/. '°  «°  ""•  »"'  *•"=  conscientious 

S  Mr^R  ''P'"^  *r  ^"^'^  '«°'  ""^  '°  be  mended  (I  'd 
d™^  B''"y°'°re  say)  at  the  garage  in  Mestre.  With  such 
dra^natic  gestures  as  only  the  Latin  races  command,  he  attemo? 
^  to  prove  that  the  mud-guard  must  have  been  broken  YnX 
coms.on  near  Bergamo,  of  which  his  mind  was  full 
At  last  our  Chauffeulier  comprehended  somethimr  He  iumt»d 

tolil''; rl'"''''^  '^''  "'''  •"  •'■^  turn  wenttLSapS 

rfhat^^r  '  T  ""''''  "'•'  ^"'  ""'  P"^^'^^  *e  rubber 
Stan  that  had  come  off  our  tyre,  showed  how  it  fitted  on.  how  it 
had  become  detached,  and  how  it  had  lashed  the  mudlarf  as 
we  moved.  Everybody,  including  the  policemen.  Sf^^  the 
BlS^rrt  V*':  P^'f"™—  The  instant  ii  ZZ^Mr 
his  time  without  askmg  leave,  but  with  a  low  bow  to  the  r;pre. 

s^nd  2?  *«  thwarted  giants  do  after  such  an  experience  but 
stand  looking  after  us  and  make  the  best  of  things  » 

It  was  our  salvation  that  we  'd  lost  our  way  and  were  drivimr 
^wards  Bergamo  instead  of  out."  said  the  cL<,uero:7riump^ 
"Oy.     You  see.  they  thought  probably  they  'd  got  hold  of  ihe 
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wrong  car,  as  the  afcuscd  one  hud  l)een  coming  from  Lecco.  What 
with  that  impression,  and  their  despair  at  my  idiocy,  Ihey  were 
readytogivc  us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  save  their  faces.  Other- 
wise, though  we  were  innocent  and  the  driver  of  the  cart  merely 
'trying  it  on,'  we  might  ha'-    been  hung  up  here  for  ten  days." 

"Oh,  could  they  have  nung  us?"  gasped  Aunt  Kathryn. 
"  What  a  dreadful  thing  Italian  law  must  be." 

Then  we  all  laughed  so  much  that  she  was  vexed,  and  when 
Beechy  called  her  a  "  stupid  little  Mamma,"  snapped  back  that 
anyhow  .she  was  n't  stupid  enough  to  foiget  her  Italian  —  if  she 
knew  any  —  just  when  it  was  needed. 

She  is  too  sweet-tempered  to  be  cross  for  long,  however,  and 
the  way  towards  Brescia  was  so  charming  that  she  forgot  her  an- 
noyance. Though  the  surface  was  not  so  good  as  it  had  been,  it 
was  not  too  bad ;  and  our  noble  tyres,  which  had  borne  so  much, 
seemed  to  spurn  the  slight  irregularities.  With  every  twenty  yards 
we  had  a  new  view,  as  if  the  landscape  slowly  turned,  to  assume 
different  patterns  like  the  pieces  in  a  kaleidoscope.  On  our  left 
the  mountains  appeared  to  march  on  with  us  always,  white  and 
majestic,  with  strange,  violet  shadows  floating  mysteriously. 

Set  back  from  the  roadside,  behind  rich  meadows  rippUng  with 
gold  and  silver  grain,  were  huge  farmhouses,  with  an  air  of  dig- 
nity bom  of  self-respect  and  venerable  age.  We  had  pretty  gar- 
den glimpses,  too,  and  once  in  a  while  passed  a  fine  mansion, 
good  enough  to  call  itself  a  ch&teau  so  long  as  there  were  no  real 
ones  in  the  neighbourhood.  Often  chestnut-trees  in  full  glory  of 
white  blossom,  as  if  blazing  with  fairy  candles,  lined  our  way  for 
miles.  There  was  snow  of  hawthome  too  —  "  May,"  our  tv.o 
men  called  it  —  and  ranks  of  little  feathery  white  trees,  such  as  I 
knew  no  name  for,  looking  like  a  procession  of  brides,  or  young 
girls  going  to  their  first  communion.  1  -n,  to  brighten  the  white 
land  with  colour,  there  were  clumps  of  hiac,  clouds  of  rose-pink 
apple  blossoms,  blue  streaks  that  meant  beds  of  violets,  and  a 
yellow  fire  of  iris  rising  straight  and  bright  as  flame  alonj;  the 
edges  of  green,  roadside  streams. 
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Jii»t  ..,  wc  came  int.,  a  splendid  ,.|d  Italian  town,  thunder  be- 
Kan  toKTOwl  hke  a  l.on  hiding  in  the  mountains.  A  few  drops  of 
rain  splashed  on  our  motor-hoods,  and  a  sudden  chill  wind  gath- 
ered up  the  sweet  country  scents  into  one  bouquet  to  fling  at  u, 

tea  "rr^  Mr.l'^tr!"""  "'  "•""-"•—  ""^  »- 
Aunt  Kathryn  said  "  yes  "  at  once,  for  she  d-H-s  n't  like  getting 
wet.  and  can  t  bear  to  have  the  rain  spray  on  her  face,  though  I 
love  .t.  &.  we  drove  quickly  through  st,«;ts,  each  one  of  which 
made  a  picture  with  its  old  brown  palaces,  its  stone  steps  with 
pretty  women  chatting  in  groups  under  red  umbrellas,  its  quaint 
bndge  flung  across  the  river,  or  its  pergola  of  vines.  Past  a  mag- 
nificent cathedral  wc  went  as  the  bells  rang  for  vespera.  and  chH- 
dren,  young  girls,  old  black-shawled  women,  smart  soldiers,  and 
gallant-looking,  tall  officers  answered  their  call.  Thus  we  arrived 
at  a  quaint  hotel,  with  a  garden  on  the  river's  edge;  and  under  a 
thick  arbour  of  chestnut-frees  (impervious  to  floods)  we  drank 
coffee  and  ate  heart-shaped  cakes,  while  the  thunder  played  wild 
music  for  us  on  a  vast  cathedral  organ  in  the  sky 
"  No  wonder  the  soldiers  are  smart  and  the  officers  fine."  said 

J  "„''"•  '°  ""'"'"  *"  '^  •*'°a*  of  mine  which  Beechy 
e  .  ed.  Brescia  deserves  them  more  than  most  towns  of  Italy 
you  know  she  has  always  been  famous  for  the  military  genius 
..ad  courage  of  her  men.  and  once  she  was  second  only  to  Milan 
in  importance.  Venice  -  whose  vassal  she  was  -  had  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  her.  The  history  of  the  great  siege,  wherein  Biyard 
got  the  wound  which  he  thought  would  be  mortal,  is  as  interest- 
ing  as  a  novel.  'The  Escape  of  Tartaglia'  and  'The  Generosity 
of  Bayard   are  bits  that  make  you  want  to  shout  aloud  " 

r^mtrv^^V  '"  P.r/"'/'"'^  ^""  "°*'''"g'  «^'-«Pt  those  pano- 
rama-hke  ghm|»es."  I  sighed.  "Oh  motoring,  motoring  and 
moto;-  maniacs!"  * 

"How  often  one  has  that  half-pleasant,  half-regretful  feeling 
about  ttings  or  people  one  flashes  by  on  the  road."  soliloquized 
hir  Ralph,  pleasantly  resigned  to  the  pain  of  parting.  "  I  have  it 
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continually,  especially  alwut  some  of  the  Iwautlful.  dark-eyed 
girls  I  see,  and  leave  l)chind  before  I  'vc  furly  tatnlogued  their 
features.  I  say  to  myself,  "  Lovely  flower  of  beauty,  wasted  in  the 
dust  of  the  roadside.  Alas !  I  leave  you  for  ever.  What  is  to  be  your 
fate  ?  Will  you  grow  old  soon,  under  your  peasant-burdens  and 
cares  ?  How  sad  it  is  that  I  shall  never  know  your  history.' " 

"  It  would  n't  be  a  bit  interesting."  said  Becchy.  "  But  I  sup- 
pose that  theory  won't  comfort  you  any  more  than  it  did  Maida 
the  other  day,  when  she  tried  too  late  to  save  a  fly  from  dying  m 
some  honey,  and  I  consoled  her  by  saying  it  probably  was  n't  at 
all  a  nice  fly,  if  one  had  known  it." 

"  No,  it  does  n't  console  me,"  Sir  Ralph  complained.  "  Still, 
there 's  a  certain  thrill  in  the  thought  of  bursting  like  a  thunder- 
bolt into  the  midst  of  other  people's  tragedies,  comedies,  or  ro- 
mances, just  catching  a  fleetir.  glimpse  of  their  possibilities  and 
tearing  on  again.  But  there  rre  some  creatures  we  meet  that  I  'm 
glad  to  lose  sight  of.  N'  I  thote  who  glare  anarchically,  uncon- 
sciously betraying  th  <■!  t  outlook  on  life ;  not  the  poor  slow  old  peo- 
|de  who  blunder  in  the  way,  and  stare  vacantly  up  at  our  fieiy 
chariot  —  so  strange  a  development  of  the  world  for  them;  not 
the  dogs  that  yelp,  and  are  furious  if  we  don't  realize  that  they  're 
frightening  us.  No,  but  the  horrid  little  jeering  boys,  who  run  be- 
side the  car  at  their  best  speed  when  we  're  forging  up  perpen- 
dicular hills  on  our  lowest.  These  are  the  creatures  I  would  wipe 
out  of  existence  with  one  fieree  wish,  if  I  had  it  in  me.  To  think 
that  they  —  they  —  should  have  the  power  to  humiliate  us.  I 
don't  get  back  my  self-respect  till  we  're  on  a  level,  or  my  joU  de 
vivre  until  we  're  shooting  downhill,  and  can  hold  our -own  with 
a  forty  horse-power  motor,  to  say  nothing  of  a  one-horse,  Italian 
village  boy." 

"  'Tiat  a  revelation  of  vindictiveness,  where  one  would  least 
expect  it!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Barrymore.  "But  the  rain  's  over. 
Shall  we  go  on  ? "  And  we  all  agreed  eagerly,  as  we  probably 
should  in  Paradise,  if  it  were  a  question  of  motoring. 
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of  the  hotel  .„  the  steep  Utile  town  of  D^enaino  on 

Lake  GaHa,  but  later  .he  apologized  to  the  q„Vnt 

th.„.  1     T  ;{'^  '"'  •>"  misunderstanding,  and  wa.  m"^ 

than  tolerant  of  her  vast  bedroom  draped  with  vellow  ««n    ^ 

.„!°Jk^"''-.u'"L''"^  ""'"«'''  Verona  next  morning  was  ninlc 
ly  pmk  under  the  long  unbroken  arch  of  floweriwr  trees    P^, 

ShH  for  :  ;  "    """"I""  P*'""  °'  """'I'y'"'  while  Wh! 
wished  for  a  dozen  noses  dotted  about  here  and  lh»«.  .f  ~>r^ 

■ent  intervals  on  her  body,  so  that  she  mTghfmake  th    m-'oi 
you  got  to  the  nearest  town."  remarked  Aunt  Kathryn. 

than  wT Lirr "h  'I'' ""  ^  "^^  «>  -~*  »^-"  M 
bT™  i  •      ''"''  '^"'"^  '"'°  »  different  country;  but  Mr 

&Ve"nire'i''Cc'^""r  ^  ""^  ""'^"  '^^i^^^ 
I  had  to  ~^«r;7  ■  "^  "'''  '"•*  P''"*'*^''' «"  «>«»»««=•  And 
andP.^  T  ^'  '"°"'  °^"  """^  °^"  in  °>y  mind  -  Verona 
^ndjadua  too  -  to  make  myself  beUeve  that'we  were  s^^Z^ 

wh^nThrrw'ii'^E  "'""*;"  *'^*'*"•=*•  """^  ^ 

fortress  of  Pe«dnera  w,th  Us  coiled  python  of  a  river)  seemed 
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comparatively  indifferent  as  they  surged  round  us  in  a  foaming 
wave  of  wool.  But  then,  sheep  have  no  facial  expression.  All  other 
four-footed  things  show  emotion  by  a  change  of  countenance,  just 
as  human  beings  do — more,  because  they  don't  conceal  their  feel- 
ings —  but  sheep  look  as  if  they  wore  fooHshly  smiUng  masks. 
Even  when,  as  their  ranks  closed  in  arouud  the  automobile,  we 
broke  a  chain  with  a  pretty  Uttle  tinkling  noise,  and  some  of  the 
sheep  tripped  up  on  it,  they  did  nothing  but  smile  and  merely 
mention  "  ba-a"  in  an  indifferent,  absent-minded  way. 

"  If  you  only  hiew  how  much  nicer  you  are  with  mint  sauce ! " 
Beechy  taunted  them,  as  we  swept  round  a  comer  and  were  in 
the  labyrinth  of  the  fortress,  which  was,  our  men  told  us,  part  of 
the  once  famous  quadrilateral  that  made  trouble  for  Italy  in  '48. 
"There's  something  pathetic  about  old,  obsolete  forts  as 
grand  as  Peschiera,"  Mr.  Barrymore  said  to  me.  "So  much 
thought  and  money  spent,  fhe  best  military  science  of  the  day 
employ  <^  to  make  a  stronghold  as  feeble  against  modem  arms  as 
a  fort  of  cards.  Such  a  fortress  seems  like  an  aged  warrior,  past 
his  fighting  days,  or  an  old  hunting  dog,  as  keen  on  the  chase  as 
ever,  poor  fellow,  but  too  old  to  move  from  before  the  fire,  where 
he  can  only  lie  and  dream  of  past  triumphs." 

"I  was  thinking  almost  exactly  the  same!"  I  exclaimed,  and 
I  Hked  Mr.  Barrymore  all  the  better;  for  it  draws  you  nearer  to  a 
person  when  you  find  that  your  thoughts  resemble  each  other  in 
shape  and  colour.  Oddly  enough,  it 's  often  so  with  Mr.  Barry- 
more and  me;  which  is  the  reason  it 's  so  agreeable  to  have  the 
place  beside  him  when  he  drives. 

No  more  than  half  a  dozen  miles  from  Peschiera  we  saw  the 
Tower  of  San  Marti:  ■  raised  on  the  great  battlefield  of  Solfe- 
rino.  By  this  time  •^•.  ad  left  the  lake  behind;  but  we  had  ex- 
changed the  low,  amethyst  mountains  for  tall  white  ones,  glori- 
ous pinnacles  of  snow  which  were  the  higher  Austrian  Alps. 
Everything  was  impressive  on  this  road  to  Verona,  even  the  farm- 
houses, of  an  entirely  different  character  from  those  of  the  "yes- 
terday country;"  and  then,  at  last,  we  came  in  sight  of  Veroris 
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presses  and  rose-pink  almrnd  1,^^'''''      ""  '"""  """"^  ^^- 

Juliet's  home  and  Romeo's  ?  "  °°' 

open-work  of  the  shutters !  '«"•»■«'»'«  f™nnng  the  green 

I  b^an  to  feel  a  sense  of  exaltation,  as  if  I  had  listened  fn  «„ 
anftem  played  by  a  masterhand  on  a  ckthedral  ort  , .  ^^^^^ 
have  told  any  one.  but  I  happened  to  glance  at  Mr.  Ba™^ 
and  he  at  me  just  as  he  had  driven  into  the  piazza  wheSte^s* 

icoSh^i^ut^^iJi^'^s^^'"'"'""^*' *--'«=- 

-How  am  I  feeling?"  I  asked,  smiling  with  him. 

taken  a  baSn  *"  "  /°"  '""'  ""^  «°*  °"'  °'  y"  b<HJy  and 
taKen  a  bath  m  a  mountain  spring,  after  vou  'H  hL^  ■»»        • 

up  some  of  the  st.p  paths  of  k  fn  thllTanl.  s^  J^t^l^^^ 

«Jl^»l  ^'^'^  ^?":"  ^  '"''^ered.And  we  seemed  to  understand 
each  other  so  well  that  I  was  almost  frightened.       ""'"'''*^'* 

ing  m'o^*  '^.  Oh"''  T'^  '"•  T'l  ^"^  ^"^y-  -  "  'Shatter. 
,t£  M  ,  •  ^""^  «'P«=>aUy  the  market-place,  with  that 
stainge  old  fountain,  and  the  booths  under  the  Zi  umbX  like 

tt"m  oTm  Tk^'T"' '"^"^y"" «°* -"-y enouXbuy 
^em  i^or  me.  and  have  them  packed  up  in  a  big  box  ^th  dried 
moss,  hke  the  toy  villages,  and  exprJed  to  Denver? » 
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"Speaking  of  dried  moss,  all  these  lovely  old  churches  and 
palaces  and  monuments  look  as  if  history  had  covered  them  with 
a  kind  of  delicate  lichen,"  I  said,  more  to  Mr.  Banymore  than  to 
Beechy.  "  And  it  enhances  their  beauty,  as  the  lace  of  a  bride's 
veil  enhances  the  beauty  of  her  face." 

"  Or  a  nun's  veil,"  cut  in  Beechy.  I  wonder  why  she  says  things 
like  that  so  often  lately  ?  Well,  perhaps  it 's  best  that  I  should  be 
reminded  of  my  vocation,  but  it  gives  me  a  cold,  desolate  feeling 
for  a  minute,  and  seems  to  throw  a  constraint  upon  us  all. 

We  had  made  the  Chauffeulier  stop  three  or  four  times  in 
every  street  to  look  at  some  beautiful  bit;  a  gate  of  flexible  iron- 
work that  even  Ruskin  must  have  admired,  the  doorway  of  a 
church,  the  wonderful  windows  of  a  faded  palace;  but  suddenly  I 
felt  ready  to  go  to  the  hotel,  where  :ve  were  to  stop  for  the  night, 
that  we  might  do  our  sight-eeeing  slowly. 

It  was  a  delightful  hotel,  itself  once  a  palace,  and  to  be  there 
was  to  be ''  in  the  picture,"  in  such  a  place  as  Verona.  The  Prince 
had  arrived  before  us,  as  his  motor  is  retrieving  it^  reputation, 
and  we  all  lunched  together,  making  plans  for  the  afternoon. 

As  usual,  he  was  Uaai  —  so  different  from  Mr.  Banymore, 
who  has  seen  the  best  things  in  Italy  as  often  as  Prince  Dalmar- 
Kalm  has,  yet  never  tires;  indeed,  finds  something  new  each 
time. 

The  Prince  began  by  announcing  that  Verona  bored  him.  But 
one  could  always  go  to  sleep. 

"That 's  what  I  mean  to  do,"  said  Aunt  Kathryn,  who  gener- 
ally takes  her  cue  from  him.  "  I  consider  that  I  've  seen  Verona 
now,  and  I  shall  lie  down  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  later  I  shall 
write  a  few  letters  in  the  hall." 

I  was  unkind  enough  to  fancy  this  a  hint  for  the  Prince,  but 
perhaps  I  wronged  her.  And  anyway,  why  should  she  not  give 
him  Unts  if  she  likes  ?  He  has  been  very  attentive  to  her,  al- 
thotigh  for  the  last  few  days  I  don't  think  they  have  been  quite  so 
much  in  "  each  others'  pockets "  (as  Beechy  calls  it)  as  before. 

A  little  attention  was  needed  by  the  automobile,  it  appeared  — 
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"P  without  an;  siX^it;  Sur?"";^"^  ^""'''  ^«  ^^ 

Prince  said  nothing  „bouTJrr^^  ^ '''^  very  glad  that  the 
been  afraid  he  woufd  "'='=°'"P»y'ng  "s,  for  somehow  I  'd 

house,  towering  pirtuSoSv  k  V  ^  .ll^'o^" '""'  ^'^°  ^'^^'^ 
wanted  to  see^whelSi M*''"  Scalige^' tombs;  but  I 
buried.  "''*'  •  "^  ''^^'  ""d  whe.^  she  had  been 

scandal  he.,  abotf  Shi'S^t^:'  ""=  t"^ '"  "^  «■-»  ^"^^ 
the  houses  or  the  tomb  -  ^  '  "^^^"^  ^^""^ '"  """e  ^<>' 

and'Tffia' « ':7us;itdrr""'"  f  ^'^^-  *>- 

duty  to  teU  me  there  was  no  L  .  ri  '^ «™  y°"  *''°"«'''  "  y""' 
".  I  shaU  believeTwC  T'l^  ?""'•  ^"' '  '^°°'' ''»":  *««= 
meo  and  Met  hou^  1  "  "^'"•'  """^  '  ^^"^'^  »  '*'«  R- 

her.  her  long  b^of  K'  ^'?°'l'°«,7ith  her  hands  behind 
^kirt  as  she^ta^  W  hS^""  '"'"""^  -^"^  ''^^  ^''"^ 
ibiy  modem  and  Cric»  "^et*""'  "P"  "''''  ^'^^'^  «'"^- 
in  those  days."she^maAed  ^^^^n"*  "°  *"""''^'  '««°°«' 
pere  had  to  trust  to  w"av  '  ?  *^"u^:,  '°  ^  ^"PJ^  SJ>»ks- 
0  big  tarradiddle.  I^ZT^lu^t:"'^'^^  "•"'' '«'-  *»«  him 
the  count.7  when  fhefimlll^^^r  ","^'**°  """""*  » 
senses  yelling  down  from  iLTk  i  '  °'  ^"""^^  "  «^^' '»  ^er 

house  to  «„riover7etaK.n/       ^'^"^  "^  '*  **"=  *"?  "^  «  tall 
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my  intentiuns,  but  after  an  e::quisite  hour  (which  nobody  could 
spoil)  in  that  most  adorable  of  churches,  San  Zenone,  and 
another  in  Sant'  Anastasia,  1  slipped  away  while  Beechy  and 
Sir  Ralph  were  picking  out  the  details  of  St.  Peter's  life  on  the 
panels  of  a  marvellous  pilaster. 

We  had  had  a  cab  by  the  hour;  and  when  they  should  discover 
my  absence,  they  would  take  it  for  granted  that  I  had  got  tired 
and  gone  home.  They  would  then  proceed  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
gramme of  sight-seeing  very  happily  without  me,  for  Beechy 
amuses  Sir  Ralph  immensely,  child  as  she  is,  and  she  makes  no 
secret  of  taking  pleasure  in  his  society.  She  teases  him,  and  he 
likes  it;  he  draws  her  out,  and  her  wit  brightens  in  the  process. 

I  hurried  off  when  their  backs  were  turned.  Not  far  away  I 
found  a  prowling  cab,  and  told  the  man  to  drive  me  to  Juliet's 
tomb.  He  stared,  as  if  in  surprise,  for  I  suppose  girls  of  our  class 
don't  go  about  much  alone  in  Italian  towns ;  but  he  condescended 
to  accept  me  as  a  fare.  However,  to  show  his  disapproval  maybe, 
he  rattled  me  through  streets  old  and  beautiful,  ugly  and  mod- 
em (why  shouH  most  modem  things  be  ugly,  even  in  Italy  ?)  at 
a  tremendous  pace.  At  last  he  stopped  before  a  high,  blank  wall, 
in  a  most  dismal  region,  apparently  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I 
would  hardly  believe  that  he  had  brought  me  to  the  right  place, 
but  he  reassured  me.  In  the  distance  another  cab  was  approach- 
ing, probably  on  the  same  errand.  I  rang  a  bell,  and  a  gate  was 
opened  by  a  nice-looking  woman,  who  knew  well  what  I  wanted 
without  my  telling,  and  she  spoke  so  clearly  that  I  was  able  to  un- 
derstand much  of  what  she  said.  Instead  of  feeling  that  the 
romance  of  visiting  Juliet's  burial-place  was  destroyed  by  tra- 
versing the  great  open  square  of  the  communal  stables,  where  an 
annual  horse  show  is  held,  I  was  conscious  of  a  strange  charm  in 
the  unsuitable  surroundings.  It  was  like  coming  upon  a  beautiful 
white  pearl  in  a  battered  old  oyster-shell,  to  pass  through  this 
narrow  gateway  at  the  far  end  of  a  dusty  square,  and  find  myself 
face  to  face  with  a  glimmering  tomb  in  a  quiet  cloister. 

The  strong  contrast  between  the  sordid  exterior  and  this 
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lege.  You  —  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  womanly  girl  in  the 
world  —  to  —  " 

"No  more,  please!"  I  cried.  "It  doesn't  matter  what  my 
future  is  to  be,  for  you  will  not  be  in  it.  I  —  " 

"  I  must  be  in  it.  I  adore  you.  I  can't  give  you  up.  Have  n't  you 
seen  from  the  first  how  I  loved  you  ?  " 

"  I  thought  I  saw  you  liked  trying  to  flirt  when  no  one  was 
looking.  That  sounds  rather  horrid,  but  —  it 's  the  truth." 

"  You  misjudged  me  cruelly.  Have  you  no  human  ambition  ?  I 
could  place  you  among  the  highest  in  any  land.  With  me,  your 
beauty  should  shine  as  it  never  could  in  your  own  country.  Is  it 
nothing  to  you  that  I  can  make  you  a  Princess  ?  " 

"  Less  than  nothing,"  I  an.swere<l, "  though  perhaps  it  would  be 
pretty  of  me  to  thank  you  for  wanting  to  make  me  one.  So  I  do 
thank  you;  and  I  '11  thank  yqu  still  more  if  you  will  go  now,  and 
leave  me  to  my  thoughts." 

"  I  cannot  go  till  I  have  made  you  understand  how  I  love  you, 
how  indispensable  you  are  to  me,"  he  persisted.  And  I  grew  really 
angry;  for  he  had  no  right  to  persecute  me,  when  I  had  refused 
him. 

"Very  well,  then,  /  shall  go,"  I  said,  and  would  have  passed 
him,  but  he  seized  my  hand  and  held  it  fast. 

It  was  this  moment  that  Mr.  Barrymore  chose  for  paying  his 
respects  to  Juliet's  tomb;  and  I  blushed  as  I  have  never  blushed 
in  my  life,  I  think  —  blushed  till  the  tears  smarted  in  my  eyes.  I 
was  afraid  he  would  believe  that  I  'd  been  letting  Prince  Dalmar- 
Kalm  make  love  to  me.  But  there  was  nothing  to  say,  unless  I 
were  willing  to  have  a  scene,  and  that  would  have  been  hateful. 
Nor  was  there  anything  to  do  except  the  obvious  thing,  snatch 
my  hand  away;  and  that  might  seem  to  be  only  because  some  one 
had  come.  But  how  I  should  have  loved  to  box  the  Prince's  ears! 
I  never  dreamed  that  I  had  such  a  temper.  I  suppose,  though, 
there  must  be  something  of  the  fishwife  in  every  woman  —  some- 
thing that  comes  boiling  up  to  the  surface  once  in  a  while,  and 
makes  noblesse  oblige  hard  to  remember. 


A  CHAPTER  ACCORDING  TO  SHAKSPERE  ^s 

Ai«>le.  after  the  tillage  whe^Z  Iw  •A'^J:'  r^''  "'""«' 
cloister  in  m^  arms  hidden IdefTcaL  h"'"^'"  ^''"J""'  ">« 
ceived  a  suspicious  dislike  otth^^T'  T  '"'  '""^  «'»■ 
the  things  to  the  PnW  tha  I  f^""""-  ^"'^  ''*'  ^"^  »" 
would  hive  smpZTihepJjTf  *°  ■'"'^'  ""'^  '"°'*'  ""d 
time.  '^'^'  ^  "'•'  ^"""^ '"»''  "°t  retired  his  hand  in 

n>y'^n^dTa:fs£?rj:;%TrwT^^''r*°-''-p 

vent  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm  Cm  •  "'*"' "^"^  ^  ~"W  "'t  pre- 
more  would  have  a  rifht  ^  f™m  gomg  with  me.  and  Mr.  Ba^- 

interrupted  sCe.  «  fs^Tw".'  "'  V'^t^  '"  «'"«"-'*« 
wanted  to  be  with  LI  Sh  7  "'f "  '•"■ ''™  *°  ^""'^y  '^at  I 
'ess;  besides.  a^^Sgi^rB  ^^"'^  "Z"''^'  '''' 
standing  Us  go«l  looks  and  devemesf  h?^°T  "  '•■**•  "°"^"- 
conceited  enough.  I  sometimeTZk  ft  heTir"","'  T  ""' 
derstand  his  position  and  often  Z^'  P*°P'*  ™^'«'- 

atasnub.  '"*' °"*'"''«'°"  ""ore  amused  than  angry 

Acting  on  my  quick  decision.  I  said.  '•  Oh  I  •„,  „i  -i 
come.  You  know  so  much  about  Verona  pZi\  1  f       ^°"  ^^ 

-ot^^^siXf^siri^s-^"-- 

that  have  been  ha^dS  d„^  t  ""^  *°  ^^"''^'  '"  ^^rie" 

toM  by  grandLSfo  irgtlEn't  1°  ^^""f^  " 
the  centuries  till  they  've  reached  us  m™;^. ''".°"  ^^"""^^ 
by  the  cold  light  of  reas^  aril\^  °  ^^^^  "*  investigated 
proved."  '  "'  '^"*'  *''«y  CM  seldom  be  dis- 


I  apeed.  and  the  conversation  went  on.  deliberately  excluding 
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genius  of  Shakapere,  chiming  in  now  and  then  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  remaining  until  we  were  ready  to  go. 

At  the  cab  there  was  another  crisis.  I  had  n't  yet  entirely  real- 
ized the  Prince's  stupendous  capacity  for  what  Beechy  would  put 
into  one  short,  sharp  word  "  Cheek."  But  I  fully  appreciated  it 
when  he  calmly  manifested  his  intention  of  getting  into  my  cab, 
as  if  we  had  come  together. 

Something  had  to  be  done  instantly,  or  it  would  be  too  late. 

Leaning  from  my  seat  so  that  the  Prince  had  to  wait  with  his 
foot  on  the  step,  I  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  Mr.  Barrymore,  won't  you 
let  me  give  you  a  lift  ?  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm  has  his  own  cab,  and 
I  'm  alone  in  this." 

"  Thanks  very  much,  I  shall  be  delighted,"  .said  the  Chauffeu- 
lier. 

Even  the  Prince's  audacity  was  n't  equal  to  the  situation  creat- 
ed by  these  tactics.  He  retired,  hat  in  hand,  looking  so  furious 
that  I  could  hardly  help  laughing.  Mr.  Barrymore  got  in  beside 
me,  and  we  drove  off  leaving  the  Prince  with  nobody  but  his  own 
cabman  to  vent  his  rage  on. 

I  rather  hoped,  for  a  minute,  that  Mr.  Barrymore  would  say 
something  which  would  give  me  the  chance  for  a  vague  word  or 
two  of  explanation ;  but  he  did  n't.  He  simply  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  telling  me  how  the  work  on  the  car  was  finished,  and  how 
he  had  had  time  after  all  to  wander  among  his  favourite  bits  of 
Verona.  And  then,  in  a  flash  of  understanding,  I  saw  how  much 
more  tactful  and  manly  it  was  in  him  not  to  mention  the  Pfjice. 


XIX 

A  CHAPTER  OF  PALACES  AND  PMNCES 

WJAT  a  pity  clocks  don't  realize  the  interestimr  worit 
they  do  w  the  making  of  historyr.  ao  they  go^nS 
.ng  out  moments  which  never  befo^CbZ 

for  their  patience  r^^?^r■^' "  ^""'"^ '^ -«^^^^^^^^^ 

often  I  Vetredt  It"  tlt^SLdTd'^"  '"  "-'T  »- 
given  me.  splendid  moments  it  haa 

b-iiy  pTdear;  I  «.'th"^  Z^     o'^rdir-Uhe^^^^^^^^ 
thought  much  about  the  development  of  souk  Ir^T^l  T''"' 
must  t.y  ham  to  be  good  and  do  one's  duty  Bun^wTtr' 
d.mly  to  see  many  things,  as  if  I  caught  glfm^^  jV  ^T" 
away,  and  high  up  on  some  of  the  snowy  mS^tl"' 

Must  one  live  through  several  ino«rn.f"      i      ^^  ^^  P^ 
development  ?  Are  ^^.^T  '"''""'^''ons.  I  wonder,  for  true 

gone  thn.XX  rhSt'""d  t"'  '"?"  *''^  "-- 
of  the  worid  -  such  i  Shiks'r  .^"  '■"°'*~"^  «^»'"«» 
all?  Then  the  pTr  com„.  ,  ^  *''*"  """^  developed  of 
have  «  .Si  tWhToTtl!'^  "  ""^'^  ^^'-  -''"^ver 
'ouls  V       W^aH  ft        u  "'^'  "^  *''"'y  ""'  ""deeped 

those w.  htT^Ltrr^ttToItVtVe'r:^^ 
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itep  up  for  their  next  pbaiie.  As  for  myself,  I  'm  going  further 
eveiy  day,  almost  as  fast,  I  hope,  as  the  automobile  goes. 

"She,"  as  the  Chauffeulier  affectionately  calls  her,  went 
especially  fast  and  well  the  muming  we  swept  out  of  Verona. 
There  was  an  entrancing  smell  of  Italy  in  the  air.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  describe  it  —  it  is  that  and  nothing  else. 

As  long  as  Verona  was  still  within  sight,  I  kept  looking  back, 
just  as  you  drink  something  delicious  down  to  the  last  drop,  when 
you  know  there  can  be  no  dregs.  Only  to  see  how  the  town  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  north,  was  to  understand  its  pow- 
ers of  defence,  and  its  importance  to  the  dynasties  and  princes  of 
the  past.  With  Mr.  Barrymore's  help,  I  could  trace  one  line  of 
fortification  after  another,  from  the  earliest  Roman,  through 
Chariemagne  and  the  Scaligers,  down  to  the  modem  Aus- 
trian. ' 

No  wonder  that  Verona  was  the  first  halting-place  for  the 
tribes  of  Germans,  pouring  down  from  their  cold  forests  in  the 
north  to  cross  the  Alps  and  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  of  Italy!  For 
Verona's  nearness  to  the  north  and  her  striking  difiFeience  to  the 
north  impressed  me  sharply,  as  a  black  line  of  shadow  is  cut  out 
by  the  sun.  Up  a  gap  in  the  dark  barrier  of  mountains  I  gazed 
where  Mr.  Barrymore  pointed,  towards  the  great  Brenner  Pass, 
leading  straight  to  Innsbruck  through  Tyrol.  How  close  the 
northern  nations  lay,  yet  in  the  warm  Italian  brightness  how  far 
away  they  seemed. 

But  soon  Verona  disappeared,  and  we  were  speeding  along  a 
level  road  with  far-off  purple  peaks  upon  our  left,  and  away  in 
front  some  floating  blue  shapes  which  it  thrilled  me  to  hear  were 
actually  the  Euganean  Hills.  The  Chauffeulier  set  them  to  music 
by  quoting  from  Shelley's  "Lines  Written  in  Dejection  in  the 
Euganean  Hills  "  —  a  sweet  old-fashioned  title  of  other  days,  and 
words  so  beautiful  that  for  a  moment  I  was  depressed  in  sympa- 
thy —  though  I  could  n't  help  feeling  that  /  should  be  happy  in 
the  Euganean  Hills.  They  called  across  the  plain  with  siren 
voices,  asking  me  to  come  and  explore  their  fastnesses  of  blue  and 
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go  d  but  Aunt  Kathryn  could  n't  understand  why   "Th     • 
not  half  so  imposinir  ai  loU  of  ™       "crsiunu  wny.     Thvy  re 

-aid.  "And  anyTavJ  t"i„k  heh™T^;"''  ''"  ""^  i"^'"  "he 
mated.  WhataLKoad  „its  r^  ^'^  T"""'""' '''  °^"^''"- 
ofit.morethanflatlcef  Cv^  'r'''""\"^^^^ 

"  Well."  replied  Sir  HuToh  "  ifi      ™  ^''T'"  '""'•«  "'  •'<^«»" 
but  a  big  wet  thTng  ?  "       '^  •    ''  "  "'""'^  '"  "'-''  '^^at  's  the  sea 

oft..n  thit.  -PPosi„rtht't/^'eVTrj"b  't''  '"' 
gods  and  men.  livintr  !.-.«.  „  u  inings.  between 

are  to  lots  of  Utile  eirwhrS"/  '"'^T^''  '"  "^  ""  '^^ 
of  us  and  our  ways  ?  TheT'd  K.  l^  "      "  ""^  "^"^"y  ««=' 

and  making  scienUflc  ol«L  »^  ^^"  "^^"^  °"  ""•  »'  «>""«. 
believe  inle^t'd  be  aSlTa^;"  r  ^°  "? '"^^ 
cau.,e  I  used  to  think  aulh.  »^  /  ^  '  "'''^  ^  '^a=' younger,  be- 
pened  might  be  due  ,o  AlT  "*"  ""'' '""'  "^"8»  "'"'  b-P" 
wondeH^why  weL ce^a!l  fv'*"'°r''-  '^°"  ^  '^'''^y  ''»  ^ 
place  -  Uke  VeZe  „r  „     V      «• '  ''''^ '"'"  °'  "'  ""  "'n  ">  ""e 

othernestouS:;  Z7;tZnl~Z''r'  "'«•""«  *"  - 
a  churt^h  or  theatre)  at  a  ^rtiZt  .  ^  '"*°  ""*'  ""*'^"  (""'e 
be  when  They  MoucwTh        ?■.""'•  ^  "  'beatre-fire  would 

make  the  anU  r^n  „^'g/fXl  w^'u^r  °'  ""^'^  ^'«''"'  ♦" 
cause  They  'd  poked  thVm       .  °         T^'^  ^"^^  *"  eruption  be- 

would  bap^^.'S!:  wht  w'eTrt  ^huX"  '"'  "'-.'^''^' 
cause  They  Ve  marked  i„  t„  i,  ,        "  ""^  ''"^  '*  »  be- 

about.  I  do\ope  TW '^  1  rr"  '^  ''"  """"•  "^  ^'  """ 

d«>p  somethi„ranSmrr  Itrbt^^^     "'"^'  ^ ''''''  '" 

gracefully trvinesaretrlSh    'T*'"«  *'"''  •'"■^'^^  »<"- 
t^esinthemeadows  Tt'sI!J     '!;'*™r^  "'""^  "^^^  ">-"  »' 

^dafer;r;?anrL^;,?rm^«^'P^''^odoubtthey 
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"  I  'm  glad  they  don't  now,"  replied  Aunt  Kathiyn,  "or  thif 
would  be  no  fit  |Jace  for  ladies  to  motor." 

But  I  wu  n't  glad,  for  the  whole  country  waa  one  wide  back- 
ground for  a  pre-Raphaelite  picture,  and  the  mountains  to  which 
Aunt  Kathryn  had  applied  so  insulting  a  simile  were  even  grander 
in  size  and  nobler  in  shape  than  before.  We  had  seen  many  old 
chAteaux  (though  never  a  surfeit),  but  the  best  of  all  had  been 
reserved  for  to-day.  Far  away  on  our  left,  as  we  drove  towards 
Padua,  it  rose  above  the  little  town  that  crawled  to  the  foot  of  the 
castle's  hill  to  beg  protection ;  and  it  was  exactly  like  a  city  paint- 
ed by  Mantegna  or  Carpaccio,  Mr.  Barrymore  said.  Up  the  hill 
ran  the  noblest  and  biggest  wall  that  an  Old  Master's  imagination 
could  have  conceived.  Many  men  might  walk  on  it  abreast ;  and  at 
every  few  yards  it  bristled  with  sturdy  watch-toweis,  not  ruined, 
but  looking  as  ready  to  defy  the  enemy  to-day  as  they  were  six 
hundred  years  ago.  The  culmination  was  the  castle  itself,  so  mag- 
nificently proportioned,  so  worthily  proud  of  its  place,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  there  embodied, 
gazing  down  in  haughty  resignation  upon  a  new  world  it  did  not 
even  wish  to  understand. 

The  name  of  the  castle  was  Soavc;  but  when  I  heard  that  noth- 
ing startling  enough  to  please  me  had  happened  there,  I  would  n't 
know  its  history,  for  my  fancy  was  equal  to  inventing  one  more 
thrilling.  There  was  plentiful  sensation,  though,  in  the  stories  the 
Chauffeulier  could  tell  of  Napoleon's  battles  and  adventures  in 
this  neighbourhood.  I  listened  to  them  eagerly,  especially  to 
that  which  covered  his  falling  into  a  marsh  while  %hting  the 
Austrians,  and  standing  there,  unable  to  get  out,  while  the 
battle  of  Arcole  raged  around  him.  We  were  at  the  point  of 
the  rescue  and  the  victory  of  the  French,  when  we  arrived  at 
another  gateway,  another  octroi,  another  city,  to  enter  which 
was  like  driving  straight  into  an  old,  old  picture. 

In  a  long  street  of  palaces,  all  with  an  elusive  family  resemblance 
to  one  another,  we  paused  for  consultation.  This  was  Vicenza,  the 
birthplace  and  beloved  town  of  Palladio ;  these  palaces  with  fronts 
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cruited  with  ba.  relief;  thc«,  Corinthi.n  plll,„.  the,c  Ar.be«,ue 

temple,  all  had  been  .l,.,ig„e<l  by  P„||u<lio  the  Great.  And^ 
be.ut.ful  bmld,r.«,  «,en.ed  to  .ay  pensively,  like  lovely  ^urtt 

It  w„  that  v,ew  which  ourChauffeulier  urged,  but  Aunt  Kath- 
lyn  wu  for  go.„p  on  without  a  .top.  unUI  Sir  lUlph  .aid.  '  It '. 

r"h''She  eL' .•"  '"  '^^  -"'  •»'•"""  »■--  y-  ••"'-^-  " 

heiuS  of'um.^'* '"'"  exclaimed  Aunt  Kathryn.  "  Why.  I  n.-or 

••  Moray  doe.  n^  mean  hi.  word,  to  be  Uken  undil.UcH. "  .snid 

^veS-TT-  1  '*  '"'."''  •^"  '"'  P'"-^'"-  the,.  wo"d 

Jr^^:/:r^-t^s^st^:inrk2::t7t:; 
srpi.r-J"'^"' •-"-"- °^---y„„"w^^^^^^^^ 

"  Well  here  we  are  at  him."  .ighed  Aunt  Kathryn.  "  But  I  hope 

we  won  t  have  to  get  ou<  ?  "  "^ 

Mr.  Banymore  laughed.  "The  Middle  Age.  revi.ited    «. 

hi.  grander  with  characteri.tic  facade.,  galleries,  and  .tatelv 
.x^onnade..  Then  .lowly,  through  the  .t^t  of  paiaoe.  an^S 
into  the  open  country  once  more  -  a  rich  counffof  grain-field. 

h&d  ofT^  ■"  '  ,'"  • '"""  '""''  ""'"y  ""^^'^  their  "we 
.  K  ^  t?r.n  ^'  """^'"^  •"*"  "  -"""ntainou.  horizon.  There  wa. 
-  bnght  httleflower-bordered  canal  too,  and  I  Ve  grown  foL^ 
c»^...n«,  the  neighbourhood  of  Mi 
panionable  a.  nvers.  if  more  tame.  Indeed,  they  l*m  like  river. 
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The  farmhouses,  standing  but  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  level  of  the  road,  were  manorial  in  a  queer  way;  two  or 
three  of  them,  exquisite  old  things,  their  great  roofed  balconies 
covered  with  ivy  and  blossoming  creepers.  The  women  we 
met  were  pretty,  too  —  so  pretty  often  that,  as  Sir  Ralph  said, 
it  would  n't  have  been  safe  for  them  to  walk  out  in  the  feudal 
ages,  as  they  would  promptly  have  been  kidnapped  by  the 
nearest  seignior.  We  might  have  guessed  that  we  were  not 
far  out  from  Venice  by  the  gorgeous  Titian  hair  of  the  peasant 
children  playing  by  the  wayside,  or  a  copper  coil  twisted  above 
a  girl's  dark  eyes. 

"  How  long  a  time  shall  we  spend  in  Padua,  Countess  ?  "  asked 
the  Chauffeulier  as  we  came  within  sight  of  a  gateway,  some 
domes  and  campanili. 

"  Oh,  don't  let 's  make  up  our  mind  till  we  get  there,"  replied 
Aunt  Kathryn  comfortablyi 

"  But  we  are  there,"  said  he.  "  In  another  minute  the  Uttle  men 
of  the  dazio  will  be  tapping  our  bags  as  a  doctor  taps  his  pa- 
tient's lungs." 

Padua !  Each  time  that  we  actually  arrived  in  one  of  these  \.  •■ 
derful  old  places,  it  w>is  an  electric  shock  for  me.  I  had  to  shake 
myself,  mentally,  to  make  it  seem  true.  But  if  it  was  like  a  dream 
to  enter  the  place  of  Petnichio's  love  story,  what  would  it  be  by- 
and-by  —  oh,  a  veiy  quick-coming  by-and-by  —  to  see  Venic3  ? 
I  hardly  dared  let  my  thoughts  go  on  to  that  moment  for  fear  they 
should  get  lost  in  it,  and  refuse  to  come  back.  Sufficient  for  the 
day  was  the  Padua  thereof. 

Not  so  beautiful  as  Verona,  still  the  learned  and  dignified  old 
city  had  a  curiously  individual  charm  of  its  own,  which  I  felt  in- 
stantly. I  loved  the  painted  palaces,  especially  those  where  most 
of  the  paint  had  worn  off,  leaving  but  a  lovely  face,  or  some  folds 
of  a  velvet  robe,  or  a  cardinal's  hat  to  hint  its  story  to  the  imag- 
ination. The  old  arcadcd  streets  were  asleep,  and  grass  sprouted 
among  tlie  cobbles.  Wliere  they  followed  the  river  we  had 
glimpses  of  gardens  and  arbours  backed  with  roses,  or  an  almond 
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tree  — Uke  a  rosy  bride  leaning  on  a  soldier-lover's  neck- 
pee^  at  us.  side  by  side  with  a  dark  ilex,  over  a  i^h  brick  wa^ 

aeigptM  i:  dis  rJ:f  t:\Ll:ris 

"A  week."  said  Mr.  Barrymore,  his  eyes  twinklimj. 
Her  face  fell,  and  he  took  pity. 

w„','.Ih  r '"''"  °''  T*"'  "««^'«^«'"  he  'vent  on.  "  In  that  case  we 
would  have  come  here  on  a  solemn  pilgrimage  to  do  fu  1  Jsti^ 
to  the  adorable  Giotto,  to  the  two  best  churches  -  not  to  be  su7 
passed  anywhere  -  and  the  dozen  and  one  other  thngs  worth 
see,^.  But  as  we  are  mad  we  shaU  be  able  to  "do'Sa  and 
satisfy  our  consciences  though  not  our  hearts,  in  th  J  hou^'.  My 
one  consolation  in  this  deplorable  course,  lies  in  the  though"  tS 
t  w,U  make  .t  possible  to  give  you  your  first  sight  of  Vemce  be 
tween  sunset  and  moonrise." 

Beechy  clapped  her  hands,  and  my  heart  gave  a  throb  Some 
how.  my  eyes  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Banymore's  ButTmut?  nnf 
get  into  the  habit  of  letting  them  do  tha^when  I 'm  ih  "l^ 

as  If  I  d  known  him  always;  but  then  we  have  atf  got  to  be  grea 
faends  on  this  trip,  and  know  each  other  better^han  if  w^d 
been  mee  ing  in  an  ordinary  way  for  ayear.  AU  except  the  Prince 
I  leave  him  out  of  that  statement,  as  I  would  leave  Urn  "ut  of 
everything  concerning  me  nearly,  if  I  could.  I  beUeve  thaTi  ^ 
us  know  him.  or  what  is  in  his  mind.  But  sometimes  theT^s  a 
^k  in  his  eyes  if  one  glances  up  suddenly,  which  would  aTmost 
fnghten  one.  if  it  were  not  silly  and  meMramatic.  That  is  the 
only  way  in  which  he  has  troubled  me  since  the  horrid  Uttenci 
dent  at  Juhefs  tomb  -  ^-ith  these  occasional.  straZ  iS-  aTd 

rught  roTrg^:  :nT;:^:r '- '-  ^^  -^  --- -" 
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moment  that  we  were  in  the  oldest  city  of  Northern  Italy,  dating 
from  before  Roman  days.  However,  the  SteUa  d'Oro  was  old 
enough  to  satisfy  us,  and  I  should  have  been  delighted  with  the 
nice  lUlian  dishes  Mr.  Barrymore  knew  so  well  how  to  order,  if  I 
had  n't  been  longing  to  rush  off  with  a  bit  of  bread  in  my  hand, 
not  to  waste  a  Paduan  moment  on  so  dull  a  deed  as  eating. 

It  was  only  twelve  when  we  arrived,  and  before  one  we  were 
out  of  the  huge,  cool  dining-room,  and  in  the  May  sunlight  again. 
The  Prince  was  with  us;  had  been  just  ahead  of  us,  or  just  behind 
us,  all  through  the  journey  from  Verona.  But  I  thought  by  keep- 
ing close  to  Aunt  Kathryn  and  Beechy  there  would  be  no  danger 
that  he  wouW  trouble  me.  Unfortunately,  the  pattern  of  our  pro- 
gress arranged  itself  a  little  differently  from  my  plan. 

All  was  simple  enough  in  the  churches,  which  we  visited  first, 
Bot  to  give  them  time  to  close  up  for  their  aftemooB  siesta.  Mr! 
Barrymore  waa  of  the  party,  and  we  all  listened  t.i  ^m  —  tbe 
Prince  because  ht  must,  we  others  because  we  wished  —  while  ke 
ransacked  his  memory  for  biU  of  Paduan  history,  l^ead  or  ro- 
mance. He  showed  us  the  Giottos  (which  he  had  done  well  to  call 
adorable)  at  the  Madonna  of  the  Arena ;  he  took  us  to  pay  our  re- 
spects to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (  that  dear,  obliging  Saint  who 
gives  himself  so  much  trouble  over  the  lost  property  of  perfect 
strangers)  in  his  extraordinary  and  well-deserved  Basilica  of  bub- 
bly domes  and  lovely  cloisters.  He  guided  us  to  Santa  Giustina, 
where  I  would  stop  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  to  pet  two  glorious  old 
red  marble  beasts  which  had  crouched  there  for  four  centuries. 
One  of  them  —  the  redder  of  the  two  —  had  been  all  that  time 
wrestling  with  an  infinitesimal  St.  George  whom  he  ought  to  have 
polished  off  in  a  few  hours ;  while  the  other  —  the  one  with  an  un- 
speakable beard  under  his  chin  and  teeth  like  the  gearing  of  our 
automobile  —  hud  been  engaged  for  the  same  period  in  eatinc  a 
poor  little  curly  lion. 

The  inside  of  the  church  —  too  strongly  recommended  by  Bae- 
deker to  commend  itself  to  me  —  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  eaten  a 
lemon  water-ice  before  dinner,  on  a  freezing  cold  day;  and  it  was 
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When  we^TfirhUl^r/^rr 'It  V 
we  hurried  out  into  the  Prato  ddia  Val  e  rwh    h^       u  '''' 

name  to  something  else  not  half  !nn»«    i       ? '""  '^^'^'^  "* 

she  must  speak  to  Beechy  ""aeniy  round,  and  said 

aoyoufoiCTveme?"hesaiH  "A„^„ii  "e  asked.    And 

s^s%rySt5---^-^ 
.  ily  irk  :f ^  tw'-s  r  t;  -^  ^^^"  -  ^  '-"«i = '>"» 

be  yn4riatian  I  nl^„T      ^»  '^"^  argument  and  not  to 

been  too  eomp,icat«,  ^Zo':^.^:TJT^,  I  ^ "^  ""^ 
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'OBODY  can  ever  quite  know  Venice  who  goes  by 
rail  from  Padua,"  said  the  Chauffeulier  to  me, 
when  we  had  started  in  the  car.  "  The  sixteen  miles 
of  road  between  the  two  places  is  a  link  in  Venetian 
history,  and  you  'II  understand  what  I  mean  without  any  expla- 
nation as  you  pass  along. " 

This  made  me  post  my  wits  at  the  windows  of  my  eyes,  and  tell 
them  not  to  dare  sleep  for  an  instant,  lest  I  should  disappoint  ex- 
pectations. But,  after  all,  the  meaning  I  had  to  understand  wa-s 
not  subtle,  though  it  was  interesting. 

The  way  was  practically  one  long  street  of  time-worn  palaces 
and  handsome  villas  whicn  had  once  been  the  summer  retreats  of 
the  rich  Venetians;  and  I  guessed  it  without  being  told.  I  guessed, 
too,  that  the  owners  came  no  more  or  seldom;  that  they  were 
not  so  rich  as  they  had  been,  or  that,  because  of  railways  and  au- 
tomobiles, it  was  easier  and  more  amusing  to  go  further  afield. 
But  what  I  did  n't  know  without  telling  was  that  the  proprie- 
tors had  been  accustomed,  in  the  good  ol(}  leisurely  days,  to  step 
into  their  gondolas  in  front  of  their  own  palaces  in  Venice  and 
come  up  the  Brenta  to  their  summer  homes  without  settaig  foot 
to  ground. 

If  I  had  n't  been  told,  too,  that  the  Brenta  was  a  river  big  in 
Venetian  history  if  not  in  size,  I  should  have  taken  it  for  one  of 
my  favourite  canals,  with  its  slow  traffic  of  lazy  baiges,  and  it- 
hundred  canals  crossing  it  with  long  green  arms  that  stretched 
north  and  south  to  the  horizon.   But  at  Stra  I  muat  have  re- 
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sperted  it  in  any  case;  and  it  wa«  near  Stra,  al«..  that  we  passed 
the  most  important  palace  of  aay  on  that  strange,  flat  roadThe 
ve.y  garden  wall  told  that  he«  wa.,  a  hou.se  wh.^  must  have 
loomed  lar^  .n  historic  eyes.  a»d  through  magnifire«t  gateways 
we^caught  flashing  glimpses  of  a  noble  building  in  .  neglecl^ 

f^.   ru^'^f  ^  *''*  ^''"'"'-  '  ^'"°°"'  '"""y  °f  Venice. "  said 
he  Chauffeuheras  we  sailed  by.  "  But  Napoleon  took  it  -  as  he 
took  .so  many  other  good  things  in  this  part  of  the  world  -  a.d 
gave  it  to  his  stepson  Eugene  Beauhamais  " 

"I've  never  thought  aUut   Napoleon  in   -..nnection   witfc 
Vemre,  somehow.     I  .said. 

"But  you  vviU    when  your  gondola  take,  you  u«d«-  the  huge 
palace  where  he  lived.  "  he  answered. 

_■  Talking  of  gondolas,  I  foi^t  to  tell  you  what  a  nice  plan  the 
Pn««.  has  for  us.  .said  Aunt  Kathiyn,  with  the  air  of  b,eaki«r 
»ew«  As  soon  as  I  mentioned  at  what  time  you  ha.l  arrange,!  l!« 
leave  Padua,  he  said  he  would  telejfraph  U.  .s,«,e  ,lear  Wends  .rf 
his  a  Venice  the  Conte  and  C^tessa  Corramini.  t„  .send  their 
beautiful  gondola  to  mee,  us  at  Mest«,  (whe^ver  that  is)  so  tUt 

We'^flS '"*"  ""'"^  ''  *'™  '^  "-  '-^-  ^-''  t*-^ 
No  one  would  have  an.«ered  if  it  had  nt  beeri  f,«-  Mr  Bar- 
JTmore.  He  said  that  it  was  a  veiy  good  plan  i«i«d,  and  would 
i^  pleasanter  for  us  than  the  one  he  had  ra«ie,  which  he  'd 
meant  for  a  surpri.se.  He  had  telegraphed  from  Padua  to  the  Hotel 
Bntannia.  where  we  would  stay,  ordering  gondolas  to  thetram- 
*vay  station  in  Mestre  to  save  our  sneaking  into  Veni<e  by  the 
l.»ek^oor.  Now  those  gondola.,  would  do  veiy  well  for  our  lug- 
gage while  the  party  of  five  made  the  journey  mon.-  luxuriousk. 
farty  of  six.  you  mean,  unless  the  Prince  has  had  an  acd- 
ilent, "  anended  Beechy. 

•  No;  for  I  shan't  be  with  you.  I  must  drive  the  car  to  the  ear- 
age  *  Mest«.,  and  see  that  she  's  all  right.  Moray  '11  be  with  you 
to  arrange  cvcr>-thing  at  the  Britannia,  which  you  '11  find  one  of 
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the  nicest  places  in  the  world,  and  I  'U  come  when  I  can.  No#. 
here's  the  turning  for  Mestre,  and  you  must  look  for  somethii*g 
interesting  on  the  sky-line  to  the  right,  before  long. " 

I  could  n't  help  being  disappointed,  because  I  'd  wanted  the 
Chauffeulier  to  be  with  us  when  I  saw  Venice  first ;  but  I  could  n't 
say  that;  and  I  'm  afraid  he  thought,  as  everybody  was  silent, 
that  nobody  cared. 

There  was  nothing  to  show  the  turning  to  Mestre,  except  a 
small  tablet  that  we  might  easily  have  a.issed;  and  the  road  was 
laughably  narrow,  running  along  a  causeway  with  a  deep  ditch 
on  either  hand.  Aunt  Kathryn  was  so  afraid  that  a  horse  would 
come  round  one  of  the  sharp  bends  walking  on  its  hind  legs, 
that  she  was  miserable,  but  I  trusted  Mr.  Banymore  and  en- 
joyed the  country  —  real  country  now,  with  no  more  palaces, 
villas,  or  beautiful  arcaded  farmhouses. 

The  distance  was  hiddert  by  long,  waving  grasses,  over  which 
the  blue  line  of  the  Corinthian  Alps  seemed  to  hover  like  a  cloud. 
There  was  a  pungent  smeU  of  salt  and  of  seaweed  in  the  air.  that 
meant  the  nearness  of  the  lagoon  —  and  Venice.  Then,  sudden- 
ly, the  "something"  Mr.  Barrymore  had  told  us  to  look  for, 
grew  out  of  the  horizon  —  dim  and  mysterious,  yet  not  to  be  mis- 
taken; hyacinth-blue  streaks  that  were  pinnacles  and  campanili, 
bubbles  that  were  domes,  floating  between  the  gold  of  the  sunset 
and  the  grey-green  of  the  UU  grass,  for  no  water  was  visible  yet. 
"Venice!"  I  whispered;  but  though  Beechy  and  Aunt  Kath- 
ryn each  cried :  "  Oh,  there  it  is !  /  saw  it  first ! "  they  were  so  ab- 
sorbed in  a  discussion  as  to  what  the  Prince's  friends  ought  to 
be  called,  and  they  soon  lost  interest  in  the  vision. 

"Conte!  It 's  like  Condy's  Fluid!"  said  Beechy.  "I  won't  call 
him  '  Conte.'  I  should  laugh  in  his  face.  If  plain  Count  is  n't  good 
enough  for  him,  and  Countess  for  her,  I  shall  just  sav  '  You '  — 
sothere!" 

Soon  we  saw  a  great  star-shaped  fortress  as  we  ran  into  A 
town,  which  was  Mestre;  and  at  the  same  time  we  lost  shadow- 
Venice.  Passing  a  charming  villa  set  back  behind  an  avenue  of 
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cypre»es  and  plane  trees  that  gave  an  effect  of  dappling  moon- 
light even  .„  full  day.  «ome  one  in  the  tall  gatewr^a'v:^"^, 

"IfSL'lr'  ■'  '\^  ^'"'  ""^  "''"""  "Claimed  Sir  Ralph 

I  fo^fot  h..  people  lived  here.  I  know  him  well ;  he  comes  to  «« 

Riviera  to  paint.  Do  slow  down.  Terry. "  * 

«„^.!!^t2"  "'r*^  '^'"^-  '""^  «  handsome,  slim  young  man 
ran  up.  greeting  Sir  Ralph  g«ly  in  English.  He  was  int^uc^ 

IZTf       Tl-  "  '°^"y  '*^'"'  '^'•^th  Titian  hSwal^^ 
vjted  to  leave  the  becominjr  baclumai„H  nf »!,-  „..  1         . 

our  acquaintance.  '»'^'««*"<l  of  the  gateway  to  make 

They  were  intere-sted  in  the  df«>il.  .t  ™-  •  .  .. 

when  they  heard  that,  after  a  wLkttl,  '  ''•'^''"^ 

Dalmatia.  ^"'  '^^  "^"^  «°"^  '»*" 

"  my.  I  'm  going  down  to  Ragusa  to  paint. "  .said  he.  "  I  Ve 
l^n  before,  but  this  time  I  take  my  sistTseatrice.  She  pinis 

y^u  tEef-    '  '"'""'  "^^  *"'°°™-  '"•'»«-  - - 

"Have  you  ever  been  down  as  far  as  Cattaro?"  asked  Aunt 

triS'  '"^  "'.r.  *•"*-  ">«  "--  »^  Dalmatian  townf?:; 
tnppngly,  since  she    acquired  "  a  castle  and  a  tiUe  there. 
^  Oh  yes.  and  to  Montenegro. "  replied  the  artist. 

wenf^n^AuTLrC::"''"  ""^  '""^'^  "'  *"'  neighbourhood  P » 

have'tl'h"'"^'^^  ^"*  ''"'  ^*'"  ^  """^  '•'•'«•  ""  »  '«'"««  would 
have  to  be  young  for  me  not  to  remember, "  replied  the  young 
man  unconscious  of  the  funny  little  twist  of  his  English 

I  am  thinking  of  a  very  old  house;  Slosh  -  er  -  the  Castle 
of  Hrvoya.  Have  you  seen  it  ?  " 
"Ah.  that  old  ruin!"  exclaimed  the  artist.  "I  seen  it,  yes.  But 

J^a"""!  ^"n'Pl-  ^  '""  ~"7  f'"'^"-  But  she  bore  the  blow 
we^and.aftera^l.ifsthetitIe.notth.castleforwhichsheca:^ 
most  -  thM.  and  the  right  to  smear  everything  with  crowns. 
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"  Perhaps  1  '11  ask  you  to  paint  Hrvoya  for  me  some  day, "  she 
said.  But  afterwards,  when  we  had  bidden  the  handaone  krother 
and  sister  au  revoir,  she  remarked  that  she  was  alMud  Mr.  Bari 
had  n't  an  artistic  eye. 

The  good-byes  said,  we  swept  through  the  picturesque  town 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  presently  encountered  a  little  elec- 
tric tram  running  seaward  on  a  causeway.  We  followed  o^-e? 
a  grass-grown  road,  and  suddenly  found  Venice  again,  so  scar 
that  we  could  actually  distinguish  one  building  from  another.  Be- 
yond a  broad  stretch  of  water  the  drei    .    ity  floated  on  the  sea. 

"Look;  I  did  this  for  you,  so  thj<t  you  would  go  into  Ve«»ct- 
in  a  way  worthy  of  yourself,"  the  "nnoe  mursaured  in  nyear, 
when  the  car  had  stopped,  joining  his  which  was  waiting.  He 
waved  his  hand  towards  a  wonderful  gondola,  wi^  a  gesture 
such  as  Aladdin's  Genie  might  have  used  to  indicate  the  magic 
palace.  The  glos.sy  black  coat  of  the  swan-like  ttiing  brought  out 
the  full  value  of  the  rich  gold  ornaments.  A  long  piece  of  drapeiy 
trailed  into  the  water  behind,  and  two  gondoliers,  like  bronze 
statues  dressed  in  dark  blue,  crimson,  and  white,  stood  up  tall 
and  erect  against  a  background  of  golden  sea  and  sky. 

They  helped  us  in,  hat  in  hand;  and  not  the  Chauffeulier's  ab- 
sence nor  the  Prince's  presence  could  spoil  for  me  the  experience 
that  followed. 

Sunk  deep  in  springy  cushions,  I  half  sat,  half  lay,  while  the 
bronze  statues  swayed  against  the  gold,  softly  plying  their  long 
oars,  and  wafting  me  —  me  —  to  Venice. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  moving  from  the  wings  of  a  vast  theatre  onto 
the  stage  to  play  a  heroine's  part.  Evening  bells,  chanting  a 
paen  to  the  sunset,  floated  across  the  wide  water  faint  as  spirit- 
chimes,  and  they  were  the  leitmotif  for  my  entrance. 

"What  a  shame  to  be  in  motoring  things!"  I  said  to  Beechy. 
"Women  should  have  special  gondola  dresses;  I  see  that  already 
—  a  different  one  each  day.  I  should  like  to  have  a  deep  crim.son 
gown  and  a  pale  green  one  —  lilac  too,  perhaps,  and  sunrise- 
pink,  all  made  picturesquely,  not  in  any  stiff  modem  way. " 
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"The  c«rtu«e  of  your  Si.terhood  would  be  pretty  irf.  ».„. 
««Mi.    Beechy  answered.  And  ajrain  that  mlA„L.  *  11         ^ 

■"WW  wr,  wlucli  had  a  strange  brilUancy,  as  if  reflected  f«,m  . 
stupendous  mirror.  I  had  never  seen  nnvthin™  ""'"'^  '""»  " 
-mbling  it  before.  It  was  ^ZZlTC^TZ^i^T^''  "■ 

l»n!J      Tj  r^"^  ''"^''*  '"'"  *»-«  """■"«'.  'traLht   1  fairv 

H  >l,Vr.r  u  ^  '^'"'■''  ■'  "^^  necessary  for  the  son- 

rioliers  to  know  every  oar-lemrth;  for  it  was  H-finii  K     !^ 

•ftni-B  my  b„k  to  ,k.  „|^  ^„y  ^_,^^  ^^  !_  ^ 
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componied  us  too  far,  I  looked  only  at  sky  and  water,  and  at 
Venice  rising  from  the  sea. 

The  tide  was  running  out,  the  Prince  said  (among  other  chat- 
terings,  while  I  wished  eveiybody  woven  in  a  magic  spell  of  si- 
lence) and  the  gondola  made  swift  progress,  rocking  lightly  like 
a  shell,  over  the  bright  ripples  of  the  lagoon. 

The  nearer  we  drew  to  Venice  the  more  like  a  vision  of  en- 
chantment did  the  city  seem.  Not  a  sound  came  to  us,  for  the 
music  of  the  bells  had  died.  All  was  still  as  in  a  dream  —  for  in 
dreams,  does  one  ever  hear  a  sound  ?  I  think  I  never  have.  And 
now  the  gold  had  faded  from  the  clouds,  leaving  them  pink  and 
nolet,  transparent  as  gauze,  through  which  the  rising  moon 
sifted  silver  dust.  How  could  the  others  talk  ?  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

Aunt  Kathryn  was  saying,  "  If  I  hire  a  gondolier,  I  want  to  get 
a  singer. "  As  if  he  were  a  sewing-machine,  or  a  canary-bird !  And 
Beechy  was  complaining  that  she  felt "  very  funny ; "  she  believed 
the  motion  of  the  gondola  was  making  her  sea.sick,  just  as  she 
used  to  be  in  her  cftidle,  when  she  was  too  young  to  protest  ex- 
cept by  a  howl. 

It  was  a  relief  to  my  feelings  when  we  turned  out  of  the  wide 
lagoon  into  a  canal,  for  then  they  did  at  least  speak  of  the  scene 
around  them,  asking  questions  about  the  tall  palaces  that  walled 
us  in;  who  lived  here;  who  lived  there;  what  was  the  name  or 
history  of  that  f 

The  odour  of  seaweed  was  more  pungent,  and  there  was  a 
smell  of  water  mingling  with  it  too;  something  like  fresh  cu- 
cumbers, and  the  roots  of  flowers  when  they  have  just  been 
pulled  out  of  the  earth.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  water 
could  have  such  clearness  and  at  the  same  time  hold  so  many 
colours,  as  the  water  in  this,  my  first  canal  of  Venice.  It  was  like  a 
greenish  mirror,  full  of  lights,  and  wavering  reflected  tints  from 
the  crumbling  palaces  whose  old  bricks,  mellow  pink,  gold,  and 
purple,  showed  like  veins  through  the  skin  of  peeling  stucco. 
Down  underneath  the  shining  mirror,  one  could  see  the  old 
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marble  .tep.    leading  up  to  the  ,hut  mystenr  ot  water  «l« 

an,k  beckoned   us  above  low-hung  dmpenr  TXi^t  Tl 

dipped  purple  tas,.,,  to  the  Uppii^wate?.^.^*""'  ""' 

So  we  wound  tlirough  one  narrow,  palace^lled  Rin  .ft 

-ho  ever  Hved  c.uld  p«„t  Venice  at'h:,  e;e,^'dfX?r.r.:;: 
after  palace;  and  by-and-by  a  church  with  7fmnlT"  T^ 

"Palladio,  it  must  be!"  I  cried 

°m     •;■.,  ^*?  '"=  ""^ "' """  H"''^'  Britannia. " 

tl,™,^^',        _,'  «"^''"'"  '''"^•""••Hi  Aunt  Kathrvn.  "I  never 
thought  of  a  garden  in  Venice. "  ^  "''^" 

™u.  iney  will  probably  invjte  you  to  eave  tlio  hr.t«l   Lj    •  •» 
them  during  the  rest  of  your  sUy'.  as  they^l  XXS.e''" 

.reLJlXr-'vl'n'/'L'"^*'  *''*  BriUnniaronjTyou 
■re  settled  there,     said  Sir  Ralph  quicklv   "  It ',  n,»  ^^ 
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There  is  n't  a  palace  going  that  I  would  forsake  the  Britannia 
for." 

By  this  time  the  gondola  had  slipped  between  some  tall  red 
posts,  a(jd  brought  us  to  the  steps  of  the  hotel.  I  was  glad  that 
they  were  marble  steps  and  that  the  house  had  once  been  a  pal- 
ace, otherwise  I  should  not  have  felt  I  was  making  the  most  of 
Venice. 

If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  (one  of  the  Sisters  is  close  on  eighty) 
I  shall  ilever  forget  that  first  night  in  the  City  of  the  Sea. 

It  was  good  to  see  Mr.  Barrymore  back  again  for  dinner  in  the 
big  red  and  gold,  brightly  frescoed  dining-room;  and  it  was  he 
who  suggested  that  we  should  have  coffee  in  the  garden,  at  a 
table  on  a  balcony  built  over  the  water,  and  then  go  out  in 
gondolas. 

We  hired  three;  and  as  there  are  only  two  absolutely  delightful 
seats  in  a  gondola,  I  was  trembling  lest  the  Prince  should  fall  to 
my  unlucky  lot,  when  Aunt  Kathryn  called  to  him,  "  Oh,  do  sit 
with  me,  please.  I  want  to  ask  about  your  friends  who  are  coming 
to  see  us. "  So  of  course  he  went  to  her,  and  Sir  Ralph  jumped 
inwith  Beechy;  therefore  the  Chauffeulier  was  obl%ed  to  be 
nice  to  me,  whether  he  liked  or  not.  We  all  kept  close  together, 
and  soon  the  three  gondolas,  following  many  others,  grouped 
round  a  lighted  music-barge  Hke  a  pyramid  of  illuminated  fruit 
floating  on  the  canal. 

Either  the  voices  were  sweet,  or  they  had  the  effect  of  being 
sweet  in  the  moonlight  on  the  water;  but  the  airs  they  sang  got 
strangely  tangled  with  the  songs  in  other  barges,  so  that  I  longed 
to  unwind  one  skein  of  tunes  from  another,  and  was  n't  sony  to 
steal  away  into  the  silence  at  last. 

We  were  not  the  only  ones  who  flitted.  The  black  forms  of 
gondolas  moved  soundlessly  hither  and  thither  on  the  surface  of 
the  dark  lagoon,  their  single  lights  like  stars  in  the  blue  darkness. 

Far  away  twinkled  the  lamps  of  the  Lido,  where  Byron  and 
Shelley  used  to  ride  on  the  lonely  sands.  Near-by,  on  the  Razzetla 
where  the  twin  columns  towered  against  the  silver  sky,  white 
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Marino  Faliero's  dread  ul  ceU  b7foL  f  ^  ^^r' ''''° ''*P* '° 
Browning,  whose  fu^ral  Ld  D^tSn  ,  '  *"'  "^"^y^  °^ 
downtheGrandCanariX^riL^f     T""'*'°'«°°''°'^ 

Kath^n  intrX:aoJ":rB?.:-nr  «^^^^^^ 

disturbing.  We  h:inotSiosa?LTllTrer"iH"''l'"'" 
have  heard,  yet  instinctivelv  J I  T    .  .^""■''^  °"8''*  "°* 

Chauffeulier  and  I  n^tr    •         '^''^  ''''°'''*  '"  whispera,  the 

^. ..  •.  ^.  a..  1^, ,  i-r„  Jr^^f-  *"•  ^ 

-kedtf Prin"^.^"  '°  ^"^  P'°P°-  *°  «"<!  •^-  «t  this  ti.e?" 
"I  shaU  find  him  inside  the  hotel,  and  have  him  out  here 
ready  for  work  .n  ten  minutes, "  said  Mr.  BanymorT 
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•mat  funi"  exclaimed  Becchy.  "We'U  wait  here  in  tha 
moonlight  and  see  him  dive.  It  will  be  lovely. " 
Mr.  Banymore  waa  gone  before  she  finished. 
It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  The  music-barges  had  gone;  the 
hotel  garden  was  deserted,  and  scarcely  a  moving  star  of  light 
glided  over  the  canal.  Our  three  gondolas,  drawn  up  like  car- 
riages at  the  marble  steps  of  the  Britannia,  where  the  water  lap- 
ped and  gurgled,  awaited  the  great  event.  The  Prince  pooh- 
poohed  the  idea  that  Mr.  Banymore  could  find  a  diver,  or  that, 
if  he  did,  the  bag  could  be  retrieved  in  such  an  amateurish  way. 
But  I  had  learned  that  when  our  Chauffeulier  said  a  thing  could 
be  done,  it  would  be  done,  and  I  confidently  expected  to  see  him 
returning  accompanied  by  some  obviously  aquatic  creature. 

What  I  did  see  however,  was  a  great  surprise.  Something 
moved  in  the  garden,  under  the  curtain  of  creepers  that  draped 
fte  nearest  overhanging  balcony.  Then  a  tall,  marble  statue. 
"  come  alive, "  vaulted  over  the  iron  railing  and  dropped  into  the 
lagoon. 

It  did  n't  seem  at  all  strange  that  a  marble  statue  should 
"come  alive"  in  Venice ;  but  what  did  seem  odd  was  that  it  should 
exactly  resemble  Mr.  Banymore,  feature  for  feature,  inch  for 
inch. 

"Hullo,  TeiTy,  I  did  n't  know  you  meant  to  do  that!"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Ralph. "  You  are  a  lightning  change  artist. " 

For  it  was  the  Chauffeulier,  in  a  bathing  suit  which  he  must 
have  hurriedly  borrowed  from  one  of  the  landlord's  tall  young 
sons,  and  he  was  swimming  by  the  side  of  my  gondola. 

"  I  meant  nothing  else, "  laughed  the  statue  in  the  water,  the 
moon  shining  into  his  eyes  and  on  his  noble  white  throat  as  he 
swam.  "Now,  Miss  Destrey,  show  me  exactly  how  you  stood 
when  you  dropped  your  bag,  and  I  think  I  can  promise  that  you 
shall  have  it  again  in  a  few  minutes. " 

"If  I  'd  dreamed  of  this  I  would  n't  have  let  you  do  it,"  I 
said. 
"  Why  not  ?  I  'm  nwf uUy  happy,  and  the  water  feels  like  warm 
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'•^  "e  «"<!.    Please  foigive  my  wet  fingers. " 

Why   there  s  something  red  on  the  gold.  It's  blood""  I 

stammered,  forgetting  to  thank  him.  "«  blood!     I 

Is  there  ?  What  a  bore !  But  it 's  nothing.  I  grazed  the  skin  „f 

my^hands  a  httle.  grubbing  about  among!  sLeslIt  Sre"! 

beeThu^Ke'^''"  '  '"'■  "'  «""'*  "^  '°  "^"^  ^o"  '- 
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'EVER  since  .  .ne  Boleyn  has  a  woman  so  lost 
her  head  over  a  man  with  a  title  as  Mamma  over 
Prince  Dalmar-Kalm, "  said  Beechy,  after  our 
week  at  Venice  was  half  spent.  And  I  wished  that, 
in  fair  exchange,  he  would  lose  his  over  Aunt  Kathryn  instead 
of  wasting  time  on  me,  and  casting  his  shadow  on  beautiful  days. 

Boses  and  lilies  appeared  on  my  writing-desk;  they  were  from 
him.  Specimens  of  Venetian  sweets  (crystallized  fruits  stuck  on 
sticks,  like  fat  martyrs)  adorned  large  platters  on  the  table  by  the 
window — gifts  from  the  Prince.  If  I  admired  the  Uttlegargoylish 
sea-hoises,  or  the  foolish  shell  ornaments  at  the  Lido,  I  was  sure 
to  find  some  when  I  came  home.  And  the  man  hinted  in  whis- 
pers that  the  attentions  of  the  Comte  and  Contessa  were  for  me. 

All  this  was  annoying  though  he  put  it  on  the  grounds  of  friend- 
ship; and  I  did  n't  Uke  the  Corraminis,  although  their  influence 
opened  doors  that  would  otherwise  have  been  closed.  Through 
them  we  saw  the  Comte  de  Bardi's  wonderful  Japanese  collec- 
tion of  the  Palazzo  Vendramin,  the  finest  in  the  world;  through 
them  we  had  glimpses  of  the  treasures  in  more  than  one  old 
palace;  they  gave  us  a  picnic  dinner  in  their  lighted  gondola,  on 
the  lagoon,  with  many  elaborate  courses  cooked  in  chafing- 
dishes,  which  the  gondoliers  served.  They  took  us  to  Chioggia  on 
their  steam  yacht  which  —  it  seemed —  they  must  let  half  the 
year  to  afford  the  use  of  it  the  other  half. 

The  "  County  "  (as  Aunt  Kathryn  pronounces  him)  must  have 
been  handsome  before  his  good  looks  were  ravaged  by  small- 
«S9 
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pox.  As  it  is.  Beechy  compares  his  dark  face  to  a  "plum  cake 
from  wluch  somebody  has  picked  out  aU  the  pIums-'Tndl^- 

ister  effect.  Yet  his  mamier  is  perfect,  witty,  and  uradous  H« 
speaks  EngHsh  fluently,  and  might  be  of  any^J^  bef^eT  tUrt^ 
fiveand  fifty.  AsfortheContessa.  shehas  the^™S7rioS' 
mine)  and  the  walk  of  a  bewitched  tnble.  so  stout  she  is  IZl 
square.  Her  principal  efforts  at  conversltion  "h  m^'were  Tn 

U^  th^Crrr'''''""-''''^'^"  '  -•^'^'"^  apptl^^ed  hem 
indeed,  the  Corramims  repelled  me,  and  I  was  riad  to  snare  »ll 
thar  distinguished  society  to  Aunt  Kathiyn  «'*^  '"'?«"  »" 
Each  day  in  Venice  (not  counting  the  hou«  spent  with  them 
M  Pnnce)  was  mo„.  wonderful,  it  seemedTthaTlX 

First  among  my  pictures  was  San  Marco,  which  I  went  „„t 
to  see  alone  early  in  the  morning,  but  met  Mr  Blrrvn!l»       r 

mquij^myway.Icouldhavew^Ldfortluhou^^rould"' 
have  dreamed  of  asking  him  to  take  me.  As  we  weTthZ^h  ,^ 
narrow  streets  of  charming  shops,  we  plaved  aH^l  ^"t?       . 

der  the  burning  azure  dome  of  the  sky  ^  ^'"»«  ""^z".  un- 

"The  cornice  does  look  as  if  it  were  the  spray  of  the  sea  toss- 

bt.  aldt  crnloTn.  ^  ""''■  ^^  ''"  «"*  ''^  ^«^  °'  '^«  "^- 
JirS"^  beside  him,  awe-struck,  as  if  I  we,«  passing  under  a 
»pell.  There  could  be  no  other  building  so  beauUf\u!  inle  rrldt 
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and  it  was  harder  than  ever  to  realize  that  man  had  created  it 
The  golden  mosaic  of  the  domed  roof,  arching  above  the  purple- 
brown  of  the  akbaster  walls,  waa  hke  sunrise  boiling  over  the 
massed  clouds  of  a  dark  horizon.  Light  seemed  generated  by 
the  glitter  of  that  mosaic;  and  the  small  white  windows  of  .he 
dome  gained  such  luminous  blues  and  pale  gold  glints,  from  sky 
without  and  opal  pleams  within,  that  they  were  changed  to  stars. 
The  pavement  was  opaUne,  too,  with  a  thousand  elusive  tints 
and  jewelled  colours,  waving  like  the  sea.  It  was  all  I  tould  do  not 
to  touch  Mr.  Barrymore's  arm  or  hand  for  sympathy. 

We  did  n't  speak  as  we  passed  out.  I  was  almost  glad  when  the 
spell  was  broken  by  the  striking  of  the  great,  blue  clock  opposite 
San  Marco,  and  the  slow  procession  of  the  Ufe-size  mechaiiical 
figures  which  only  open  their  secret  door  on  fete  days,  such  as 
this  chanced  to  be. 

Watching  the  stiff  saints  go  through  their  genuflexions  put  me 
in  a  good  mood  for  an  introduction  to  the  pigeons,  which  I  longed 
to  have  for  fnends  —  strange  Uttle  stately  ruffling  things,  al- 
most as  mechanical  in  their  stmt  as  the  figures  of  the  clock; 
so  metallic,  too,  in  their  lustre,  that  I  could  have  beheved  them 
made  of  painted  iron. 

Some  wore  short  grey  Eton  jackets,  with  white  blouses  show- 
ing behind;  these  were  the  ladies,  and  their  faces  were  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  those  of  their  lovers.  So  were  the  dainty  Uttle 
coral  feet,  for  alas!  the  masculine  shoes  were  the  pinker  and 
prettier;  and  the  males,  even  the  baby  ones,  were  absurdly  like 
English  judges  in  wigs  and  gowns. 

It  was  charming  to  watch  the  developments  of  pigeon  love- 
stories  on  that  blue-and-gold  day,  which  was  my  first  in  the 
Grand  Piazza  of  San  Marco.  How  the  lady  would  patter  away, 
and  pretend  she  did  n't  know  that  a  rising  young  judge  had  his 
eye  upon  her!  But  she  would  pause  and  feign  to  exe  Tjine  a  grain 
of  com,  which  I  or  some  one  else  had  thrown,  just  long  enough 
to  give  him  a  chance  of  preening  his  feathers  before  her,  spread- 
ing out  his  tail,  and  generally  cataloguing  his  perfections.  She 
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and  ala.,!  sometime,  decided  too  late  *""«  ~ 

him,  draared   into  th-   „„  V  .,""•""'>  "'^  was  sorry  for 

beaten.  aXortlfied  was  he  st'n  ^.  ^i"'""^  ^''"-^-• 
di«val  castles  of  tS  Di^tu^  ^''^'""'^'i »»  "ve  in  all  the  me- 
lon that  the  basUskt^/aStenr^^r!;;''''  ""''  ""^  "f  °Pi"- 
thegeneralp„b;:tfl"Ja;T£^^^^^^^^ 
trotty  beast  to  lead  about  in  ctT,t    ...      "''*  """"^  "  ™'^''. 

ootopi  that  the  peopt":L"a?d"S.'  i!t;   t^f  tste ^  "^^  '''•' 
ever  so  much  horrider  Opp  «,,„»,»  .       here  now,  are 

like.  L,.athsome'^Su°     Tt  d~hT  7  I'*""'  •'^°" 
whose  face  you  can't  tell  fmm  U  "*  "*  "°  """"a' 

of^e»^n,thLiira::iz,t;h;7e;;S^^^^^^^ 

large  sums  or  eve/coCi^nCi^HrT-  "°"'''  ^''^ 
at  Venice.  "Such  a  lovely  situS  "  ,h  ^  ?"*  '"  P"^°" 

historical  associationsTc«  "  C°ft  '''l«'«f  d.  "and  lots  of 
whe«  Marino  Faliero  Z'  and  thi  "''^^'''"  '^'  ^'^  "•*" 

ehned  to  change  her  milTi'Sd^^^^^^  SV^  ■- 
Penence;  and  if  you  could  n't  «ffnV^r  .  .  .  °"''^  ''^  *"  «=^- 
worth  trying,  if  you Td  n"t  h»  ^  ^  "^  "  *'''  "  '"'8''*  ''^ 
we.suroTge«f;\re.ro?trcrnfl°  ""^'^  ^^-^  '"^'  -'^ 
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Neither  Beechy  nor  Aunt  Kathryn  cared  much  for  the 
churchesi  or  the  pictures,  so  ;hey  and  Sir  Ralph  bargained  for 
Venetian  point  or  the  lace  of  Burann,  or  went  to  the  gleta 
makers',  or  had  tea  at  the  Lido  with  the  Corraminis,  while  Mr. 
Barrymore  took  me  to  the  Frari,  the  Miracoli,  and  other 
churches  that  he  loved  best,  or  wandered  ith  me  among  the 
glorious  company  of  artists  at  the  Accademia,  and  in  the  Doges' 
Palace.  But  Beechy  did  join  in  my  admiration  and  respect 
(mingled  with  a  kind  of  wondering  pity)  for  the  noble  army  of 
marble  lions  in  Venice. 

Oh,  those  poor,  splendid  lions  I  How  sad  they  Ic  A,  how  bitter 
is  the  expression  of  their  ponderous  faces.  Especially  am  I 
haunted  by  the  left-hand  lioii  in  the  Piuzza  degli  Lionl,  hard  by 
San  Marco.  What  can  have  happened  to  him,  that  he  should  be 
so  despairing  ?  Whatever  it  was,  he  has  never  got  over  it,  but  has 
concentrated  his  whole  being  in  one,  eight-centuiy-long  howl 
ever  since.  He  is  the  most  impressive  of  the  tribe;  but  there  are 
many  others,  big  and  little,  all  gloomy,  sitting  about  In  Piazzas, 
or  exposed  for  sale  in  shops,  or  squatting  on  the  railings  of  bal- 
conies. When  I  think  of  that  fair  city  in  the  sea,  I  shall  ofteif 
want  to  run  back  and  try  to  comfort  some  of  those  lions. 

Beechy  was  with  me  in  this;  and  as  for  Aunt  Kathiyn,  even 
the  flattering  attentions  of  the  Corraminis  did  not  please  her 
more  than  our  experience  at  the  antiquaries',  which  we  owed  to 
Mr.  Bartymore. 

We  had  n't  been  in  Venice  for  twenty-four  hours  before  we 
saw  that  the  Chauffeulier  knew  the  place  almost  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  there.  K<;  was  even  well  up  in  the  queer,  soft  Venetian 
paioii,  with  hardly  a  consonant  left  in  it,  so  well  up  that  he  an- 
nounced himself  capable  of  bandying  words  and  measuring 
swords  with  the  curicsity-shop  keepers,  if  we  Uked  to  "collect 
anything. " 

At  first  Aunt  Kathryn  thought  that  she  would  n't  bother; 
there  would  be  too  much  trouble  with  the  custom  house  at  home; 
but,  when  Beechy  happened  to  say  what  a  rare  thing  a  marble 
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"  It  is  n't  a  cheap  place, "  replied  Mr.  Barmnore    "  Thi,  m»„ 

ones,  but  for  other  things  I  'U  take  you  somewhere  else  wh»^ 
I  P~n.se  you  shall  be  amused  and  not  cheated  »  '       '" 

gondii'  -^TuZ""' '.'  '"''  "'r  ^""^'"^"''  '"°«°'^"«  t°  the 

"a.?tV;;'°f '"'""'*''*' '''^*''*"«^' ^e"-''''''^«.orsundiar' 
But  that  s  what  we  're  he«  for!"  cried  Aunt  iLxhlT 
Ah,  but  the  man  must  n't  guess  that  for  the  worid!  We  ap- 
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pear  to  be  Marching  for  —  let  'i  say,  mirron;  but  not  finding  the 
kind  we  want,  we  may  deign  to  look  at  a  few  marble*  a«  we 
pan.  We  don't  fancy  the  fellow's  stock:  still,  the  things  aren't 
bad;  we  may  decide  to  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  going 
further.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  mention  a  price,  even  in 
English.  Appear  bored  and  indifferent,  never  pleased  or  anxious. 
When  I  ask  if  you  're  willing  to  pay  so  and  so,  drawl  out '  no ' 
or '  yes '  without  the  slightest  change  of  expression. " 

As  we  landed  on  the  wet  marble  steps  and  passed  into  the 
region  of  gilded  gleams  and  pearly  glints,  our  hearts  began  to 
beat  with  suppressed  excitement,  as  if  we  were  secret  plotters, 
scheming  to  carry  through  some  nefarious  design. 

Immediately  on  entering,  I  caught  sight  of  two  marble  baby 
lions  sitting  on  their  haunches  side  by  side  on  the  floor  with  fe- 
rocious expressions  on  their  little  carved  faces. 

"  I  must  have  those  for  myself, "  I  Kurmured  to  Mr.  Bany- 
more  in  a  painfully  monotonous  voice,  as  we  passed  along  a  nar- 
row aisle  between  groves  of  magnificent  antique  furniture."  They 
appeal  to  me.  Fate  means  us  for  each  other. " 

But  at  this  moment  an  agreeable  and  well-dressed  Italian  wa.s 
bowing  beforj  us.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  antiques,  and 
he  looked  more  like  a  philanthropic  millionaire  than  a  person 
with  whom  we  could  haggle  over  prices.  Without  glancing  at  my 
lions  ( I  knew  they  were  mine;  and  wanted  thtm  to  know  it)  or 
Aunt  Kathryn's  statues  and  well-heads,  Mr.  Banymore  an- 
nounced that  he  would  glance  about  at  paintings  of  old  Venice. 
What  had  Signore  Ripollo  of  that  sort  ?  Nothing  at  present  ? 
Dear  me,  what  a  pity!  Lacquered  Japanese  temples,  then? 
What,  none  of  those?  Very  disappointing.  Well,  we  must  be 
going.  Hm!  not  a  bad  well-head,  that  one  with  the  procession  of 
the  Bucentaui'  in  baa  relief.  Too  obviously  repaired;  still,  if 
Signore  Ripollo  would  take  three  hundred  lire  for  it,  the  thing 
might  be  worth  picking  up.  And  that  little  pair  of  lions.  Perhaps 
the  ladies  might  think  them  good  enough  to  keep  a  door  open 
with,  if  they  did  n't  exceed  fifteen  lire  each. 
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Sjgnore  Ripollo  looked  shorkod    I...     l„..  i.   i       .. 

his  shop  ?  *  "'  *"*  '''"<''e  contents  of 

gestu«s,  like  dangerS,!  r^.'r,^'*,^''  "  ■""  ^e""  f^'  the 
laughed;  Sig„o."?i^rXt^  niu'  'f/':  "'"?""'" 
nat  on.  then  to  passi^;  an'^  t^J  we  ^7"  .  Lw*"p^  '°  '"'^E- 
chaire,  our  outward  selves  irill^  T         ,      ."'^  Renaissance 

TK^'^i'  '  '*'"™«'^-  «^«h°ut  moving  a  muscle 

heart  sankL  S  mHr,  J'"  ?"**  ^^  '^""''l'  ""d  »y 

^^    nK  as  1  saw  my  bons  vanishing  in  the  smoke  of  his  jurt 
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"Come,  we  wiU  go;  the  Signoie  is  not  reasonable,"  said  Mr. 
Banymore. 

We  all  rose  obediently,  but  our  anguish  was  almost  past  lad- 
ing. 

"  I  can't  and  won't  live  without  the  lions, "  I  remarked  in  the 
tone  of  one  who  says  it  is  a  fine  day. 

"  I  will  not  leave  this  place  without  that  well-head,  the  statue 
of  Neptune,  and  the  yellow  marble  sundial, "  said  Aunt  Kathiyn 
in  a  casual  tone  which  masked  a  breaking  heart. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Banymore  continued  to  lead  us  towards  the 
door.  He  bowed  to  S!s;nore  Ripollo;  and  by  this  time  we  were  at 
the  steps  of  the  water-gate.  The  gondoliers  were  ready.  Driven 
to  desperation  we  were  about  to  protest,  when  the  Italian,  with 
the  air  of  a  falsely  accused  Doge  haled  to  execution,  stopped  us. 
"Have  your  way,  milord,  as  you  always  do,"  he  groaned.  "I 
paid  twice  more  for  these  beautiful  things  than  you  give  me, 
but  —  so  be  it.  They  are  youis.  " 

True  to  our  instructions  we  dared  not  betray  our  feelings;  but 
when  the  business  had  actually  been  arranged,  and  our  gondola 
had  borne  us  away  from  the  much-injured  antiquary,  Aunt 
Kathryn  broke  out  at  the  Chauffeulier. 

"  How  could  you  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  never  was  so  sick  in  my 
life.  That  pour  man!  You  've  made  us  rob  him.  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  hold  up  my  head  again. " 

"  On  the  contrary,  he 's  delighted, "  said  Mr.  Banymore 
jauntily.  "  If  we  'd  given  him  what  he  asked  he  would  have 
despised  us.  Now  we  've  earned  his  respect. " 

"Well,  I  never!"  gasped  Aunt  Kathiyn  inelegantly,  foigetful 
for  the  moment  that  she  was  a  Counteas.  "  I  suppose  I  can  be 
happy,  then?" 

"  You  can,  without  a  qualm, "  said  Mr.  Banymore. 

"  Where 's  that  other  place  you  spoke  of  ?  "  she  inquired,  half- 
ashamed.  "There's  a  —  a  Idnd  of  excitement  in  this  sort  of 
tiling,  is  n't  there  f  I  feel  as  if  it  might  grow  on  me. " 

"We  "D  go  to  Beppo's, "  replied  the  Chauffeulier,  laughing. 
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doI«.7„d  walled  ^p  rS  a°„d  ::^'  ^'^J!' '«"  '•'^  «»- 

•nacan>m  shops.  Th^  "t  a  br^"  *'?'^"« '"'"■«"^'^«"d 
pulled  a  rope  luchrlLlLnT^uT.^'^'-  ^'-  B«nyn>ore 
little,  bent^d  n2\T!Z£l^''- f''"''''^''^^"-^' - 
pea«d  agaiast  a  bacl^lt^ 'tl^"''  ^'^'"'^  »">—  ep- 
ulis shadow  we  plu,J^  foSo^„T  .  u  ''""'°  ''"'''°^-  !»*» 
rinth  of  queer  pLsS'aS  2^  ^""l  *°  '^  '^'^  '""""Sh  a  h»by- 
old.  old  house.  TheTintijJ!""'^''^'  '°  *»•«  '°P  "^  »« 

gr.etedbyasmallWntll^'^'^f^-It"''"'^'''^-- 
a  supematurally  clever  bllcw'''"*^*'^'"''"'"'^^""^,  and 

motley  collection  of  anCwiSn        k"  '*^*''""«'y  "P°°  » 

Louis  Quinze  writi  JZ£    Tfrj^*""""  "^'"^  P""^  "P°° 

formed  a  leanii^  towTrlr^;  »°^  r^'^  '"'°^»  P«ri°d 

hugePlo^ntinel^^^  pri°"!,f:T-  ^'^'^  '**'^""  ^gsdmped 

ehes.,  of  drawersT.rrndlSrj:d"'!fv""?"''-^P- 
were  huddled  away  in  inl.W  „  k-    .  ^  °^^  Venetian  glass 

'sr ,"""?"  -^^^°^"'' """*'"  "^ "" 

scolded,  he  quavered  he  nl™5li  T  '  "''°""=  '""ghter;  he 
-bs;  while  1  for  S'^  e'^  i:  loM-r  '"''"^  '^^"'''^  -'•- 
succumbed  to  whateveHsVene^irf        "  ^'^^^'^  ^y-  «"'y 

Surely  theChauffeuhercouM  I  Tk      "u'^""'  Prostration. 
jng  scene.  0„,  cord:;rLtrrh trT"" l,*"^^ ^ '^- 

•^atwewereH^^^erajr^X^friSfiste' 
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cruel  rich  ones,  and  in  common  humanity  I  would  have  interven- 
ed had  the  pair  not  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  wreathed  their 
withered  countenances  With  smiles. 

"What  has  happened?  Are  you  giving  them  what  they 
wanted  ?"  I  asked  breathlessly;  for  long  ago  I  had  lost  track  of 
the  conversation. 

" No;  I  promised  them  twenty  lire  over  my  first  offer  for  that 
whole  lot, "  said  Mr.  Barrymore,  indicating  a  heap  of  miscel- 
laneous articles  reaching  half-way  to  the  ceiling,  for  which,  alto- 
gether, Beppo  had  demanded  two  thousand  lire,  and  our  oflFer 
had  bean  seven  hundred. 

I  could  have  prayed  the  poor  old  peoples'  foi^veness,  but  to 
my  astonishment,  as  we  went  out  they  beamed  with  pleasure  and 
thanked  us  ardently  for  our  generosity. 

"  Is  it  sarcasm  ?  "  I  whimpered. 

"  No,  it 's  pure  delight, "  said  Mr.  Banymore.  "  They  've  done 
the  best  day's  work  of  the  season,  and  they  don't  mind  our  know- 
ing it  —  now  it 's  over. " 

"  Human  nature  is  strange, "  I  reflected. 

"Especially  in  antiquarians,"  he  replied. 

But  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  feeling  weak,  and  were  thankful 
for  tea. 
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eove,^,  that  S^ZtZl^T^''T''^'^''"^y^ 
which  blossomed  her  cherisS  tm  ^  •°"™'  «""  '«»» 
her  by  the  way.  ^"^  ""''•  ""^  "otWng  must  delay 

Pr?.Ltiniritr1ht^J,2^^^  °^t'"'^-  -'  -  «>» 
our  arrival  in  Venice,  he  'd  tried  toT"°  *"P-^'»<*.  "nMl 
explained  frankly  as  usual  nl.  JT"''*^ " """t  B«»hy 
(said  by  Prince  DalnTKalm  T^''*  '^°""*  <^°™^ 
knowledge)  had  intimatedttaUh^^^T'  T/"""^  °^  ''«»' 
notrightfullyaCou„tessunt5eve^2,;vr  '^•T-^»''° ''-^ 
carrying  the  title.  That  same  dI7^K^P?"' '"'"«'«»'«*« 
she  had  given  the  Prince  a  eh^  SS  ""  •"?  *"  ''''  '«''«^- 
money.  Now  if  she  finds  sca^  onl  V     f^"""*  half  of  the 

SchlossHrvoya.shecanW^h"  K        .       "?°"  "°°*^ «' 
de«tand  why  the  Prince  is^„  It  '""»"?"■ «» i*  '"  easy  to  un- 

shouldseemLeagertoret  „sf„    T  "J"^""'-  ^^""^'y  '^hy  he 

We  went  as  we  had  come,  bv  wabr  f„. 
»cend  to  the  railway;  and  at  tL7  ^-       T"  ''°""  »  *  """le- 
y.  and  at  the  landmg-place  for  Mestn,  our 
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grey  automobile  stood  waiting  for  us,  so  well<ared  for  and  pol- 
ished that  it  might  just  have  come  from  the  makers,  instead  of 
having  charged  at  full  tilt "  up  the  airy  mountains  and  down  the 
rushy  glens  "  of  half  Europe. 

It  was  goddess-like  to  be  in  the  car  again,  yet  I  regretted  Venice 
as  I  've  regretted  no  other  place  I  ever  saw.  Even  when  there,  it 
seemed  too  beautiful  to  be  real,  but  when  we  lost  sight  of  its  fair 
towers  and  domes,  in  bowling  northward  along  a  level  road,  I 
grew  sadly  convinced  that  Venice  was  a  fairy  dream. 

We  saw  nothing  to  console  us  for  what  we  had  lost  (though  the 
scenery  had  a  soft  and  melancholy  charm)  until  we  came  to  old 
fortified  Treviso,  with  its  purk,  and  the  green  river  Dante  knew, 
circling  its  high  walls. 

At  Conegliano  —  where  Cima  lived  —  we  ran  into  the  town 
between  its  guardian  statutes,  gave  a  glance  at  the  splendid  old 
castle  which  must  have  given  the  gentle  painter  many  an  inspi- 
ration, and  then  turned  eastward.  There  was  a  shorter  way,  but 
the  route-book  of  the  Italian  Touring  Club  which  the  Chauffeu- 
lier  pinned  his  faith  to  in  emergencies,  showed  that  the  surface  of 
the  other  road  was  not  so  good.  Udine  tried  to  copy  Venice  in 
miniature,  and  I  loved  it  for  its  ambition ;  but  what  interested  me 
the  most  was  to  hear  from  Mr.  Barrymore  how,  on  the  spot 
where  its  castle  stands,  Attila  watched  the  burning  of  Aquileia. 
That  seemed  to  take  me  down  to  the  roots  of  Venetian  histoiy; 
and  I  could  picture  the  panic-stricken  fugitives  flying  to  the  la- 
goons, and  beginning  to  raise  the  wattled  huts  which  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  queen  city  of  the  sea.  From  Udire  we  went  south- 
ward ;  and  at  the  Austrian  custom  house,  across  the  frontier,  we 
had  to  unroll  yards  of  red  tape  before  we  were  allowed  to  pass. 
Almost  at  once,  when  we  were  over  the  border,  the  scenery,  the 
architecture,  and  even  the  people's  faces,  changed ;  not  gradually, 
but  with  extraordinary  abruptness,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me. 

Just  before  dark  we  sailed  into  a  great,  busy  town,  with  a  sur- 
prising number  of  enormous,  absolutely  useless-looking  build- 
ings. It  was  Trieste,  Austria's  biggest  port;  and  the  Prince,  who 
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had  kept  near  us  for  the  hundred  and  thirty  nules  from  Venice 
b«gaj.  to  wear  an  air  of  pride  in  his  ownZn^  H^waS^ 
to  adnnre  the  fine  streets  and  shops,  and  maZ  usnSlnw 
everywhere  .ere  to  be  seen  G«ek.  Cian.  ^Ct^^  ^Z 

g^t  trade  we  do.  and  how  aU  the  worid  come,  to  us"  he 

eM^oittlrt^tte^-r--^^^^^^ 

=K  stTnl!^^.-  ^-  ^•"-  wherete-SS^S 
At  breakfast  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  our  route  which 
3tr"T-r^  ""'*  counter-suggestions  from  t^'^^J 
SSr     r.  ^'^'i  ^"  ChauffeuHer  wanted  to  run  thS 
Istna  and  show  us  Capodistria  (another  copy  of  VenicT^ 

nr^.!!i  k'  u"  T°^  °*^"  ''e^*'  '^"rth  maki^  a  d^our IT 
Jt^^.,  ♦•  ^  ^'  description,  for  what  I  Ve  seef  „f  No^e™ 
Italy  has  sUmuIated  my  love  for  histor.  and  the  archite<^^ 
he  ancents;  but  Prince  Dalmar-KalmVad:^  A^tS^ 

w^;"f  Sme^^'r  °"*'^  °'  ^"«»«' "  °«  «<-«.  it  would  b^ 
^^      T.  ^  ''?«^'  °°  ""^  "•"^•'"W  °f  Dalmatia. 
m-ti^^f'  «  ""'"'.T^'^  ■*"  y""  *""«'•'  it  stupid  to  go  into  Dal- 
2ut  ~t»i    T'^P^^y-  7°"  warned  us  we  'd  ^ve  trouWe 
about  petrol  about  roads,  about  hotels,  about  everything  " 

I  have  been  talking  since  with  Corramini."  reZd  the 
Pnnce  unruffled.  "He  has  motored  through  the  ;.unTwe  we 
gomg  to  and  I  see  from  his  accounts,  that  the  jour^^is  more 
Je^ble^than  I  had  thought,  knowing  the  wa^  as  /did.^i; 

••  Funny  he  should  be  more  familiar  with  the  country  than  you 

«.  you  Ve  got  a  castle  there."  Beechy  soliloquized  ZT'    ' 

I  make  no  secret  that  I  have  never  Uved  at  Hrvova  "  the 

Pnnce  answered.  "Neither  I.  nor  my  father  beforme'  Tbl 

house  where  I  was  bom  is  at  Abbaz  J  That  is^H  w^t^il 
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to  go  that  way.   It  is  no  longer  mine;  but  I  should  like  you  to 

see  it,  since  you  cannot   at    present  see  Schloss  Kalm,  near 

Vienna." 

"You  seem  so  fond  of  selling  your  houses,  why  don't  you 
offer  Mamma  the  one  near  Vienna,  if  it 's  the  best?"  persisted 
naughty  Beechy. 

"  I  could  not  sell  it  if  I  would,"  smiled  the  Prince,  who  for  some 
reason  is  almost  always  good-natured  now.  "  And  if  I  offer  it  to  a 
lady,  she  must  be  the  Princess  Dalmar-Kalm." 

I  felt  that  a  glance  waa  thrown  to  me  with  these  words,  but  I 
looked  only  at  my  plate. 

The  convereation  ended  by  the  Prince  getting  his  way,  as  he 
had  made  Aunt  Kathryn  think  it  her  way :  and  we  gave  up  Istria. 
Soon  after  ten  we  were  en  rmOe  for  Abbazzia  —  close  to  Fiume  — 
slanting  along  the  neck  of  the  Istrian  peninsula  by  a  smooth  and 
well-made  road  that  showed  the  Austrians  were  good  at  high- 
ways. 

It  was  but  thirty  miles  from  sea  to  sea,  and  so  sweetly  did  the 
car  run,  so  Uttle  were  we  troubled  by  cantankerous  creatures  of 
any  sort,  that  we  descended  from  high  land  and  before  twelve 
o'clock  ran  into  as  perfect  a  little  watering  place  as  can  exist  on 
earth. 

Aunt  Kathiyn  was  prepared  to  like  Abbazzia  before  she  saw 
It.  because  it  was  the  scene  of  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm's  birth,  and 
also  because  she  'd  been  told  it  was  the  favourite  resort  of  Aus- 
trian aristocracy.  I  ha.l  n't  listened  much,  because  I  had  clung  to 
the  idea  of  visiting  historic  Pola;  but  Abbazzia  captured  me  at 
first  glance. 

Everywhere  was  beauty  and  peace.  The  Adriatic  spread  itself 
pure  and  clean  as  a  field  of  spring  flowers,  and  as  full  of  delicate 
changing  colour.  Away  on  a  remote  horizon  —  remote  as  all 
trouble  and  worry  seemed,  in  this  fair  spot  — hovered  islands, 
opaUne  and  shimmering,  like  a  mirage.  Nearer  rose  a  stretch  of 
green  hills,  travelling  by  the  seashore  until  they  fell  V  <ck.  for 
Fiume,  a  white  town  veiled  with  a  light  mist  of  smoke, 
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«n  a  winding  rusticirh  ^nl  M^^  °'  "^r*^  '""»  '''«'  "<'». 
on  the  othe^fJlTj'^;"j;7'^»y'^,?"»Wing„no„e,ide: 
»hady  chestnit-^     *'"  °^  '"""''  °''^«''-  Magnolias,  and 

winter  and  earlier  spring.  N^Lre  el, A-  t""^"^  ''"»'''' "  '« 
«ea  and  shore  so  exquisiilyZ'L  „  1^  ""*"  *'""  ''"""'^  "' 
the  Adriatic,  nor  have  I  smdL*  T  ""'  P"*  "^erhanging 

BeUagio.  There  wLthe  saTt1,,1hr"  .r^"'^  '""*"^>  ^^''^  «' 
weed,  mingled  with  1^7,^       /         ^"'  '^^  "'"''  ^»^°«  °f  sea- 

the  sea.  Behind  it  above  „n7K^  "''''™'  ''"*  »«v"  leaving 
only  broken  eno^h tth  'cuuSfTJ^^  ""'^'''^  '"-' 
building  of  charming  house!  th«W  /  u  ,!^  '*"**^'  """^  ">« 
other  hllf  balconied  ^'°"*'  ^"'f  '""''°'^«  "no  the 

a.?^th:^ErarowrrT';*'^Tr'^^^^ 

of  their  wistful  cries  and^h'T      ^     '' ''''""  ""^  "'  ^"^  f"" 
tried  to  cheer  them  "«'"«  °^  ""^"^  land  birds  that 

J::t  thThgS  XotrsTh  I'r  ''r  ^''""-«-'- 

pretty  young  ^rk  ^ujed  a„7  l^hSTth  '''^'■'^  ''''^'  ""-^ 
above,  in  the  town,  were  Dublir  J«M  '''^'"'  '"'**'"-  ^P 

and  fascinating  shoprrspwfJi'"^"''"^  ''°*''^'  *''»"^''- 
Bosnia,  which  made  me  fS^„  "''''??  ^"'^  J^'^^'T  ^"m 
felt  it  before,  even  in  VenTi  ''  °'  "'^  ^'"'  "^  '  '"«'  "'* 

bou'L^^aXLTb:rIr"^'■v''^''"--•  ^ut  .pent 

;nthecr.mys^i;LTemtntg;Vfh?ctXur'"^^^ 
1-n  .n  swimming.  Aunt  K^l^'^^^'t^^ZZl 
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overruled  her,  and  atoned  by  promising  to  go  on  each  day  after 
this  to  the  bitter  end,  whatever  that  might  be. 

Next  morning,  by  way  of  many  hills  and  much  fine  scenery  we 
travelled  towards  a  land  beyond  the  motor  zone.  Though  the 
roads  were  good  enough,  if  steep  sometimes,  judging  by  the  man- 
ners of  animals  four-legged  and  two-legged,  automobiles  were  un- 
known. Only  children  were  not  surprised  at  us;  but  then,  chil- 
dren are  n't  easily  surprised  by  new  things,  I  've  noticed.  They 
have  had  so  few  experiences  to  found  impressions  on,  that  I  sup- 
pose they  would  think  a  fieiy  chariot  nothing  extraordinary, 
much  less  a  motor-car.  The  costumes  b^an  to  change  from  or- 
dinary European  dress  to  something  with  a  hint  of  the  barijaric 
m  It.  H^re  and  there  we  would  see  a  coarse-featured  face  bb  dark 
as  that  of  a  Mongolian,  or  would  hear  a  few  curious  words  which 
the  Chauffeulier  said  were  Slavic.  The  biting,  alkaline  names  of 
the  small  Dalmatian  towns  through  wL.ich  we  ran  seemed  to 
shrivel  our  tongues  and  dry  up  our  systems.  There  wrs  much 
tLck,  white  dust,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  amateurs  of  the 
party,  we  once  or  twice  had  "side  slip"  in  it. 

How  we  hated  the  "  mended  "  roads  with  their  beds  of  stone, 
though  neor  rivers  they  were  not  so  bad,  as  the  pebbles  instead  of 
being  sharp  were  naturaUy  rounded.  But  Aunt  Kathiyn 
would  n't  hear  a  word  against  the  country,  which  was  her  coun- 
try now.  Once,  when  the  cylinders  refused  to  work,  for  some  rea- 
son best  known  to  themselves  or  the  evil  spirits  that  haunt  them, 
we  were  "hung  up"  for  twenty  minutes,  and  surrounded  with 
strange,  dark  children  from  a  neighbouring  hamlet,  Aunt  Kath- 
ryn  insisted  on  giving  each  a  coin  of  some  sort,  ond  received  grin- 
ning acknowledgments  with  the  air  of  a  crowned  queen.  "  I  dare- 
sa,y  I  shall  have  tenants  and  retainers  like  these  people,"  said  she. 
with  a  wave  of  her  band. 

For  a  part  of  our  journey  down  the  narrow  strip  of  strange 
coast,  we  had  on  one  side  a  range  of  stony  mountains;  on  ti.e 
other,  only  a  littie  way  across  the  sea,  lay  desolate  islands  risinrr 
in  tiers  of  pink  rock  out  of  the  milk-white  Adriatic.  But  before 
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twelve ho.^Swer-thS     «    r"  ,"  *'"^^'^J'«ded  car  of 
.hould,pe„dthe„ightatthe»nltowz'^^^^^ 

ran  to  foUowftheir  C^ZtLZiT  '^•"'"'^"="*Iy  over 
comet.  At  the  doorT^rTh^  V-  ""  "•'  "  *"''  ^''"°'^''  ^^ 
-nd  the  car.  p^4  SiTs  "^'T  l''^  ""^^^^ 
dresses  aa  we  pushed  thS    n^.r!  ^^"^^  "'  °"' 

human  wave  tossS  into  t^  n  '"r^"  ^^''^  ^«""  "^s 

wake,  until  the  bitniS  ^  tri  ""^  *f  °8-~°-  »  «>" 
handmaidens  swept  i^  ^ultXr^^el^S^  "^^  '^'  *'"'  ''"^'' 

eanul  awe  the  replenishing  of  the  petrol  and  water-tanks 
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and  examination  of  the  lubricaton.  Now  they  had  the  extra 
^eajure  of  seeing  us  put  on  our  motor-masks  and  talce  our  pbces. 
When  aU  was  ready  Mr.  Banymore  seized  the  starting  handle, 
and  gave  it  the  one  vigorous  twist  which  wakes  the  engine  when  it 
isnappmg.  But  almost  for  the  first  time  the  motor  was  refractory. 
The  handle  recoiled  so  violently  and  unexpectedly  that  the 
ChauffeuUer  staggered  back  and  trod  on  the  toes  of  the  fat  man  of 
the  crowd,  while  at  the  same  time  there  burst  from  the  inner  be- 
ing of  the  car  a  loud  report.  At  this  sign  of  the  motor's  power  and 
rebelhon  against  him  whom  it  should  have  obeyed,  the  audience 
uttered  cries,  scattering  right  and  left,  so  as  to  leave  a  large  ring 
round  the  automobile  which  before  had  not  had  room  to 
breathe. 

"  Misfire,  that 's  all,"  said  Mr.  Barrymore,  laughing  and  show- 
ing his  nice  white  teeth  in  a  comforting  way  he  has  when  any- 
thing alarming  has  happened.  Next  instant  the  motor  was  docile 
as  a  lamb ;  the  engine  began  to  purr;  the  Chauffeulier  jumrjed  to 
his  seat,  and.  followed  by  a  vast  sigh  from  the  crowd,  we  darted 
away  at  thirty  r  liles  an  hour. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  a  changing  dream  of  strange  impres- 
sions, which  made  Aunt  Kathiyn  feel  us  if  Denver  were  at  least 
a  million  miles  away.  We  climbed  once  more  up  to  the  heights  of 
the  Velebit.  seeing  from  among  the  dark,  giant  pines  which 
draped  it  m  mourning,  the  great  forests  of  Croatia.  Lika.  and 
Krabava,  with  their  conical  mountains,  and  far  off  the  chains  of 
Bosnia.  Then,  at  a  bound,  we  leaped  into  sight  of  the  Adriatic 
again  and  sped  down  innumerable  laceta  overiooking  the  beauti- 
ful land-locked  sea  of  Novigrad,  to  tumble  at  last  upon  the  little 
town  of  Obrovazzo.  Thence  we  flew  on.  over  an  undulating  road 
towards  Dalmatia's  capital.  Zara. 

Just  as  anachronistic  electric  lights  had  shown  us  the  way 

through  curiously  Italian  streets,  with  beautifully  ornamented 

windows,  past  a  noble  Corinthian  column  and  out  onto  a  broad 

space  by  the  sea,  without  a  warning  sigh  the  automobUe  stopped. 

"  Our  last  drop  of  petrol ! "  exclaimed  M.  Banymore.  "  Lucky 


it  did  n't 


to  the  hills." 
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began  to  be  .f«idi,  Might.  o.vi„g 


big  town,  for  fear  of  troublel.  wfll  ^  \  ""***  "'  »«  ""eiy 
»hdl  find  th,.  Zara  „t  wl'ni  ,rJ  '*"'.*  t"^  ^^^  ''«"•  "^  I 
»to«hou«.  Vou  "hate  "SS^Ih'a  ^  '''"'"'"  ^°y'''' 
w,U  h.d  n't  been  wool-gathen'SittLr"*""""  ^  ^°"' 
we  -  Sn  ;  t^^Xf^tr^^^^^^^^  "Wei.,  he. 
lefUs  the  ve^  one  /out Wttl^tl  B^dVe/ ■>  ""^  '"^"' 

though  toe  .oden.  to  b^^Se  piSj''°""  "'^'"^  ''"^  '-• 
Jetn'r.t:^ir.^t^^Ma«t^^^ 

X-t-r-^rirai^hi^-f--^^^ 

edunms.  1^:  pea«^ta  o7  h!^  .  "^°  ~"'*'  surrounded  by 
for  the  holiday'S'^velvSire:;  T  '^"\'  '"^  '''"'"^  ">  ^^ 
coloured  silk  L^  tiL^oW  ™if  V"  '''°.''  "^"^  »'  •'"«'>t- 
white  head-d.*«Jfl^uf "'ti^  *^"^'  *^^'  '"^'  '^''^^  ^y 
frock  coat,  of  dark  crimson  ^ tr"'"''  *""*  *^'  "•«"•  «  '°»« 
crowd  in  some  ^ona^^^mZ^'^i^Z^r^^  "''^"  "'^ 
ce«wearing graceful  blue  cloafadmt^  handsome  Austrian  offi- 
have  been  o^raUc  her™^  '^  °ver  one  shoulder,  nught 

sio?s^:7orw^ttL':sr'^"'^''«^°-  ^"- 

chino  factory  which  M,  Ba,^  -T  ""''"y  ^  *«  "^"^ 

haps  the  cherries  whi<.  grow  oiy  a^nS  J  ..;;^Z 
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can't  be  exported,  had  a<  much  to  do  with  the  original  luccew  of 
the  liqueur  as  the  exiitence  of  the  recipe. 

If  Aunt  Kathryn  had  liitened  to  Mr.  Barrymore  and  me  we 
would  have  gone  from  Zara  inland  to  a  place  called  Knin,  to 
viiit  thecaUract  of  Krka,  dcKribed  an  a  combination  of  Niagara 
and  the  Rhine  Falli.  But  the  said  that  the  veiy  lound  of  the 
namea  would  make  a  cat  want  to  ineeze,  and  >he  was  sure  she 
would  take  her  death  of  cold  there.  So  the  proposal  fell  to  the 
„-round,  and  we  kept  to  the  coast  route,  the  shortest  way  of  get- 
ting to  Ragusa  and  Cattaro. 

W  aen  we  had  climbed  out  of  Zara  by  the  old  post  road,  begun 
by  Venice  and  finished  by  Austria,  our  way  lay  among  the  famous 
cherry-trees  which  ha-e  made  Zara  rich.  There  were  miles  of  un- 
dulating country  and  fields  of  wheat,  interspersed  with  vines  and 
almond  trees  which  mingled  with  the  cherries.  The  pastures 
where  sheep  and  goats  grazed  were  blue  and  pink  with  violets  and 
anemones;  here  and  there  was  an  old  watch-trwer,  put  up  again-^' 
the  Turks;  and  the  rich  peasants  drove  in  quaint  flat  chais< 
which  looked  as  if  the  occupants  were  sitting  in  laige  pancakes. 

Wilii  a  motor  it  was  not  far  to  Sebenico,  which  called  itself 
modesMy  a  "little  Genoa,"  and  it  was  so  pretty,  lyiig  by  the 
sea,  with  its  nrjTowe..t  streets  climbine  up  a  hill  to  an  ancient 
fortres.<i,  that  I  should  have  loved  to  linger,  but  Aunt  Kathryn 
was  for  pushing-  on;  and,  of  course,  it  is  her  trip,  so  her  wishes 
must  be  obeyed  when  they  can't  be  directed  into  other  channels. 
We  stopped  only  long  enough  for  an  omelette,  and  passed  on  after 
a  mere  glimpse  of  close-huddled  houses  (with  three  heads  for 
every  window,  staring  at  the  motor)  and  a  cathedral  with  an  ex- 
quisite doorway.  Then  we  were  out  of  the  to^vn,  spinning  on 
through  the  wild,  unreal-looking  country  *owards  Spalatc. 

"  What  new  ground  for  honeymooners ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Ralph, 
enchanted  with  everjrthing,  in  his  half-boy'  -h,  half-cynical  way. 
"  I  shall  recommend  it  in  The  Riviera  Sun  for  a  wedding  trip  m 
aubmobHe.  Should  n't  you  like  to  do  it,  Miss  Beechy  —  dand- 
ling, not  scorching?" 
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p^^^j^..  *""■'"«'*■' ««11  jurtj<uy«MnewIie«  for  • 

en  tower.  .U  aet  like  .  mosaic  of  jewels  in  .  ring  of  mj-rtles. 
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oleanders,  and  laurels,  delighted  our  ryes;  and  the  farther  we 
went  on  the  way  to  Spalato,  keeping  always  by  the  glittering  sea, 
the  more  beautiful  grew  the  scene.  The  walls  along  our  road  were 
well-nigh  hidden  with  agaves  and  rosemary.  Cacti  leered  impu- 
dently at  us;  palms  and  pomegranates  made  the  breeze  on  our 
faces  whisper  of  the  south  and  the  east.  Not  a  place  we  passed 
that  I  would  not  have  loved  to  spend  a  month  in,  studying  in  the 
carved  stones  of  churches  and  ruined  castles  the  history  of  Vene- 
tian rule,  or  the  wild  romance  of  Turkish  raids. 

SpMato  we  reached  at  sunset,  as  the  little  waves  which  creamed 
aga  t  the  pink  rocks  were  splashed  with  crimson;  and  Spalato 
was  by  far  the  most  imposing  place  Dalmatia  had  shown  us  yet. 
As  in  Italy,  the  ancient  and  modem  towns  held  themselves 
apart  from  one  another,  as  if  there  could  be  no  sympathy  be- 
tween the  two,  though  the  new  houses  were  pushing  and  would 
have  encroached  now  and  then  if  they  could.  We  stayed  all  night; 
and  by  getting  up  at  sunrise  Beechy  and  I,  with  Mr.  Banymore 
and  Sir  Ralph,  had  time  for  a  glimpse  of  Diocletian's  palace, 
grand  in  ruinous  desolation. 

Still  we  went  on  beside  the  sea,  and  from  Spalato  to  Almissa — 
sheltered  under  high  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  was  a  splen- 
did run  leading  us  by  the  territory  of  an  ancient  peasant  repub- 
lic—  Poljica;  one  of  those  odd  little  self-governing  communi- 
ties, like  San  Marino,  which  have  flourished  through  troubled 
centuries  under  the  very  noses  of  great  powers.  Poljica  had  had 
its  Jeanne  d'Arc,  who  performed  wondrous  feats  of  valour  in 
wars  against  the  Turks,  and  I  bought  a  charming  little  statuette 
of  her. 

At  Almissa  we  bade  good-bye  to  the  blue  water  for  a  while  to 
run  by  the  banks  of  the  Cetina,  a  big  and  beautiful  river;  for  the 
range  of  the  Biokovo  Hills  had  got  between  us  and  the  sea;  but 
we  threaded  our  way  out  to  it  again,  after  switchbacking  up  and 
down  an  undulating  road  close  to  the  frontier  of  Herzegovina; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  wonderful  day  descended  upon  a  harbour  in 
an  almost  land-locked  basin  of  water.  It  was  Gravosa,  the  port  of 
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ing  their  queer  cLLnl^tf  2.    '"'"'«  '^P'  ^''"^  "»'°«d- 

embroidered  shirt  Jndi^^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

stared  at  us  as  if  thev  w^vTZ       !  "^  '"""8^''  *''°"t'  and 

nar^.  Aud  thrsettinXth^  r  T"^"^  P^P'^  »»''  '^^  «^tr«°nii- 

yards  and  ohve  groves  which  rHnfKL/^      "'^'  """""^  ^««=- 

.o^n^no„shoL-sh.:Ei^rr;^^ 

road,  and  like  a  pleasure  rrH^n.^f^""*-  '*  ""*'  "  '""^'W 
of  wild  lilies  flu  JSrow  Sft,  i  ^'  r?'.'^*'^  *''^  '^'•'"""^^ 
of  marvellous  rofes  straZlv  r  .T"''.'*''*  ^^dars.  and  trails 
yellow  from  thrpal  To  S  H  T*^.  ""  '^'^'^  "'  '««  »d 
b«mchesofumbSap„esVeT  '  "r'^'"''«  ■""""«  '^e 
lasrand  two  or  th^  diS./ r^  ''"''  ^"'"'  *~'  ^'1"  P^-^O" 

of  wWch  we  had' nXlliLTLlrd  °"  ""^^^^^^^ 
mous  walls.  gumpse  tiirough  doorways  in  enor- 

We  bounded  up  the  saddle  of  a  hni  th^    a 
came  to  alcharming  hotel.  wLte  wuL^T    °^  ^u  "'  ""**  ^° 
park  that  was  half  a  garden    w!'  5         verandahs,  set  in  a 

on  next  day,  after  s^n^the  tow^   bu"  heTh"'  ^  r'^'''  """  8° 
we  should  not  see  it  to  fhl  IT    J^  Chauffeuher  said  that 

in  this  poetic  flu'h'^f  sunset    So  7  "^^  '^  "°'"""«  "ght  - 
and  his%i,ter,  who  wereplS/  f^^^''^^  ^'^"°'"  »«" 

With  aTwir  dSi^Sntt"^  °^  ^'^^  ^"^  ^-'  ^--^ 
we  got  out.  and  sprang  at  the  same  instant  into 
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the  main  street  of  a  town  that  might  have  been  built  to  please  the 

fancy  of  some  artist-tyrant. 

"  It 's  a  delicious  mixture  of  Carcassonne  and  Verona  set  down 
by  the  sea,  with  something  of  Venice  thrown  in,  is  n't  it  ? "  said 
Mr.  Barrymore:  and  I  thought  that  part  of  the  description  fitted, 
though  I  had  to  be  told  about  splendid,  fortified  Carcassonne  with 
iU  towering  walls  and  bastions,  before  I  fully  understood  the 

simile.  ,  „    . , 

"Yes  a  Verona  and  Venice  certwnly,"  I  answered,  with  a 
sunny  coast  Bke  that  of  the  Fc-ench  Riviera,  and  inhabited  by 

people  of  the  Far  East."  .    .    c  j  •    . 

I  think  one  might  search  the  world  over  m  vam  to  find  just 
such  another  fascinating  street  as  that  broad  street  of  Ragusa, 
with  its  exquisitely  proportioned  buildings  that  gave  one  a  sense 
of  gladness,  the  extraordinary  great  fountain,  the  mimature  pal- 
ace of  the  Doges,  the  noble  churches  and  the  colourful  shops 
briUiant  with  strange,  embroidered  costumes  exposed  for  sale 
Eastern  jewelry,  and  quaint,  ferocious-looking  weapons.  And 
then,  the  queer  signs  over  the  shops,  how  they  added  to  the  be- 
wildering effect  of  unreaUty!  Many  of  the  letters  were  more  like 
hooks  and  eyes,  buckles  and  bent  pins,  than  respectable  members 
of  an  alphabet,  even  a  foreign  one.  And  the  people  who  sold,  and 
the  people  who  bought,  were  more  wonderful  than  the  shops 
themselves. 

There  were  a  few  ordinary  Europeans,  though  it  was  past  tht 
season  now;  and  plenty  of  handsome  young  Austrian  oflScers  ir 
striking  uniforms,  pale  blue  and  bright  green ;  but  the  crowd  was 
an  embroidered,  sequined,  crimson  and  silver,  gold  and  azur< 
crowd,  with  here  and  there  a  sheepskin  coat,  the  brown  habit  of  s 
monk,  and  the  black  vdl  of  a  nun. 

Through  half-open  doorways  we  peeped  into  courtyards  when 
fountains  flashed  a  diamond  spray,  all  pink  with  sunset,  betweei 
areaded  columns.  We  saw  the  cathedral  planted  on  the  site  of  th( 
chapel  where  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  worshipped;  then,  wheelinj 
at  the  end  of  the  street,  we  returned  as  we  had  come  while  th< 
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inexplicable.  J°y  ^  ^*™'«e  »°d  as 

Par  away  in  the  place  some  one  was  sin^n™  »     -u   u     ■     . 
air.  with  a  wonderfulvoice  that  3  7^1  T^  .u  '"'''•  ''"''''"•= 

down  below  in  the  garden -M^^*^'  ^^^^  ""^  ^  ^oice 
Let  me  go.  please."  I  said.  "And  that  name  is  not  for  you." 


.■%i  I 
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1      r' 

"Don't  say  that,"  he  whispered,  holdii^  me  fast,  so  that  I 
could  not  move.  "  It  must  be  for  me.  You  must  be  for  me.  You 
shall.  I  can't  live  without  you." 

His  words  jarred  so  upon  my  mood  that  I  could  have  struck 
him. 

"  If  you  don't  let  me  go,  I  '11  ciy  out,"  I  said,  in  a  tone  as  low  as 
his,  but  quiverinir  with  anger.  "  I  would  be  nothing  to  you  if  you 
were  the  last  man  in  the  world." 

"Very  well.  I  ivill  be  the  last  man  in  your  world.  Then  —  we 
shall  see,"  he  answered;  and  dropped  my  dress. 

In  another  instant,  I  was  in  my  room  and  had  fastened  the 
shutters.  But  the  words  rang  in  my  ears,  like  a  bell  that  has 
tolled  too  loud. 


xxm 
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does  n't  care  for  Se  J«„^'°°'  t?''  "'°"«»'  "he 
sweet  stuff.  So  she  hj  eaten  onl^a^iHl      T^'^-/'  "»''"  'h" 

^^s5::xriartotxi  t~  --- 

dnve  to  the  pretty  harbour  of  Grav^^-^.V^'"'**""''' 

w^fe'r:o=o-=r- 

others,  or  appeared  to  be  althou^rTi,'         J""  *"  ■«»""«'  " 
it  seemed  dSul  whS  wouH  f  '""  *"'  ""^  ''^*'=  ""^  "» 

The  spin  was  IZT  ^^         "'"'  °'==^  «dv»ture. 

^^dn-tr  tXtei-^^i;-  -  r:r'"  '-'*•  -^^  - 

she  was  asleep  still:  and  I  was  ^tnT     .1^^^    ''J"  '*'°*  ^«* 
"Don't  take  off  your  mTs"T  ^T  ^^^  "'  *»»«  d«"- 

prisJl:'  "  '"*  ~"«'  ^-^  '«>-  Gravosa."  I  a„^e^,  ,„,. 
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"  Yes,  but  we  did  n't  see  the  met  interesting  thing  there.  You 
know  the  yacht  standing  out  at  a  iittle  distance  in  the  harbour, 
that  I  said  looked  like  the  Corraminis'  ?  Well,  it  is  the  Corra- 
minis'.  The  Prince  wants  us  to  drive  with  him  —  not  on  the  auto- 
mobile, for  it  is  n't  mended  yet,  but  in  a  cab,  and  go  on  beard 
the  yacht  for  lunch  with  the  County  and  Contessa." 

"Oh,  you  'd  better  go  without  me,"  I  said. 

Aunt  Kathryn  pouted  like  a  child.  "  I  can't,"  she  objected. 
"  The  Prince  says  I  can't,  for  it  would  be  misunderstood  here  if  a 
lady  drove  out  alone  with  a  gentleman.  Do  come." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to,  then,"  I  answered  ungraciously, 
for  I  hated  going.  At  the  last  minute  little  Airole  darted  after  me, 
and  to  save  the  trouble  of  going  back  I  caught  him  up  in  my  arms. 
I  was  rewarded  for  the  sacrifice  I  had  made  by  being  let  alone 
during  the  drive.  The  Prince  was  all  devotion  to  Aunt  Kathryn, 
and  scarcely  spoke  a  word  to  me. 

At  the  harbour  there  was  a  little  boat  sent  out  from  the  Corra- 
minis' "  Arethusa  "  to  fetch  us,  so  it  was  evident  that  we  had  beea 
expected  a  d  this  was  not  an  impromptu  idea  of  the  Prince's. 

On  board  the  yacht,  which  we  had  visited  once  or  twice  m 
Venice,  Count  Corramini  met  us,  his  scarred  face  smiling  a 
welcome. 

"  I  am  more  than  sorry  that  my  wife  is  suddenly  indisposed," 
he  said,  in  his  careful  English.  "  She  is  subject  to  terrible  head- 
aches, but  she  sends  messages  and  begs  that  Countess  Dalmai 
will  take  the  head  of  the  table  in  her  absence." 

We  lunched  almost  at  once,  and  as  it  was  a  simple  meal, 
finished  soon.  Coffee  was  served  on  deck  under  the  awning,  and 
its  shadow  was  so  cool,  the  air  so  fresh  on  the  water,  and  the  har- 
bour so  lovely  that  I  was  growing  contented,  when  suddenly  1 
grew  conscious  of  a  throb,  throb  of  the  "  Arethusa's  "  heart. 
"Why,  we  're  moving!"  I  exclaimed. 
"  A  short  excursion  the  Prince  and  I  have  arranged  for  a  little 
surprise,"  explained  Count  Corramini.  "We  hoped  it  might 
amuse  you.  You  do  not  object,  Countess?" 
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tentioM  of  the  two  men.  P'««u»  »  the  exclusive  «t- 

trice'  «  shTcalb  Signol.  ^rf  iS^rS^' *«  If «  ^^ 
to.  you  know."  ™' "•"• '^  «' with  her.  She  oflfered 

Kath'^wreS^ltS'^Bu^Jwh''  "'•"' «/^''«""^  ^""' 
the  Bay  of  OmbU^,  a^fZ"'  t"'  ''*  '"^  "**'°^  ""'  "' 
tion..  and  on  for  io"  ^^iTou^''V'"';"°«  '"'««'»- 

the  raU  for  some  time  tal W  ;„^-  •  ^^'^  '•""'ing  over 
neatness.  As  the  Counl  StS  LT  ril'  '."'  ''"'  ^'^^  ««- 
comingslowlyinourdir^rjtuSaZir?r"'"'l'^''«« 

^eSrn^r^'''^°"^'''*°«°'-^*°«-^''y^»i«i^«i... 

Jft«l?Ji;^ait;'::''^*-»-P'y^'«'or.mo^^^^^ 
heaixi  a  thing  Wttepinr??  n^.'  "^'^•^'  ^  '^'J"" 
"bout.  CounT,eanYulfEtl''SeUo;;r  "^  ^  ^" 
if  ^u  SrL'SZhM  "  '?;  ^•'--Kalm  and  me  to  go. 
And  laying  hisCd  on  ^^1^^'^^  ^°^-'"  ^e  exclaim^ 
walked  awfyt^etW  **"  '^'"'^'^''-  ^^^  '^^^  >"« 

auence...  But  heTfirst  w^^S-d^^ttfTr ^^  t^ir 
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"I  'm  veiy  angry  with  the  Prince,  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
what  he  'a  done  is  romantic.  He  and  the  County  have  kidnapped 

U8." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  you  need  n't  look  so  horrified.  They  're  only  taking  us  to 
Cattaro  by  yacht  instead  of  our  going  by  automobile,  that 's  all." 

"  All  ?  "  I  echoed.  "  It 's  the  most  impudent  thing  I  ever  heard 
of.  Did  n't  you  tell  him  that  you  would  n't  go,  that  you  —  " 

"Well,  I  'd  like  to  know  what  good  my  saying  '  Would  tCi' 
could  do  ?  I  can't  stop  the  yacht." 

"  It  *s  Count  Corramini's  yacht,  not  the  Prince's,"  I  said, 
"  and  whatever  else  they  may  be,  they  're  gentlemen,  at  least  by 
birth.  They  can't  run  o£f  with  us  Uke  this  against  our  wills." 

Aunt  Kathiyn  actually  chuckled.  "  Well,  they  have,  anyhow," 
she  retorted.  "  And  the  Prince  says,  if  only  we  knew  what  the  road 
to  Cattaro  was  like,  I  'd  thank  instead  of  scolding  him." 

" Nonsense! "  I  p  claimed.  "  We  must  go  back.  What 's  to  be- 
come of  Beechy  icit  alone  in  Ragusa  ill,  with  nobody  but  Mr. 
Barrymore  and  Sir  Ralph  to  look  after  her?  It  *s  monstrous!" 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Aunt  Kathryn,  more  meekly.  "  But  Sig- 
norina  Bari  's  there.  It  is  n't  so  dreadful,  Maida.  Beechy  is  n't 
very  sick.  She  '11  be  well  to-morrow,  and  when  they  find  we  're 
gone,  which  they  can't  till  late  this  afternoon,  they  won't  waste 
time  motoring  down;  they  '11  take  a  ship  which  leaves  Ragusa  in 
the  morning  for  Cattaro.  The  Prince  says  they  're  ture  to.  We  'II 
all  meet  by  to-morrow  noon,  and  meanwhile  I  guess  there  's  noth- 
ing for  us  to  do  but  make  the  best  of  the  joke  they  've  played  on 
us.  Anyway,  it 's  an  exciting  adventure,  and  you  Hke  ad  —  " 

"You  call  it  a  joke!"  I  cried.  "I  call  it  something  very  differ- 
ent. Let  me  speak  to  the  Prince." 

I  sprang  up,  forgetting  poor  Airole  asleep  on  my  lap,  but  Aunt 
Kathryn  scrambled  out  of  her  low  chair  also,  and  snatched  my 
dress.  "No,  I  'm  not  going  to  have  you  insult  him,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  You  shan't  talk  to  him  without  me.  He  's  my  friend, 
not  yours,  and  if  I  choose  to  consider  this  wild  trick  he  's  playing 
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less  chauffeur,  who  would  probab  v  h      u"      ^°"'  '""■"  '«'''- 
companion's  car.  in  his  obsCte  1  ^""'  ''°"«'^  "-"l  h" 

Cattaro  by  motor."  ""'*  determmalion  to  go  down  to 

^^;Wh,.  ,ate„  the  Prince  has  been  encouraging  it,"  j  i^.,,- 

doubt.  This  will  give  the  Beltiull  K""'^""""  chauffeur,  no 
the  boat  to  Catta'ro  to  llw  Su^e^-""  ""  ''^'^"''^ '" '«''« 
Kalm^,  motor  (which  he  has  put  on  braH         "  """  °"  ^'*''»'"-- 

ryng  to  dissuade  Mr.  Chauffeur  Ba^"'" 'T''''^  >"= "«-'«« 
7^=  and  rrsrn;-;"^?,'^;  ;[f -"  4'«-l  Aunt  K^^^ 

^"^  t^oXf r^ r "''•" -''  ^--  Cor. 
everything  you  will  need  for  "he  2t^°'  T'  •^"P««''°.  ^"th 
peace  after  your  trip  to  Hn-oya  "        '  '"  '^'*'  ^°"  ^«»  '^^P  •» 
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"I  must  protett,"  I  said,  just  able  to  control  my  voice.  "I 
think  this  an  abominable  act,  not  worthy  of  gentlemen.  Knowing 
that  one  of  us  feels  so  strongly.  Count,  won't  you  order  your 
yacht  to  turn  back  to  Ragusa  ?  " 

He  bowed  his  head,  and  shrugged  his  eyebrows.  "If  I  had 
not  given  my  word  to  my  friend,"  he  murmured.  "For  to-day 
"  Arethusa  "  is  his. 

"  I  believe  he  's  bribed  you ! "  the  words  sprang  from  my  lips, 
without  my  meaning  to  speak  them;  but  they  hit  their  mark  as  if 
I  had  taken  close  aim.  The  scarred  features  flushed  so  painfully 
that  they  seemed  to  swell;  and  with  the  lightning  that  darted 
from  under  the  black  thundercloud  of  his  brows,  the  man  was 
hideous.  He  bit  his  lip  to  keep  back  an  angry  answer,  and  Aunt 
Kathtyu  screamed  at  me,  "  Maida!  I  'm  cuhamed  of  you.  You  'd 
better  go  to  your  cabin  and  not  come  out  till  you  're  in  a  —  a 
more  ladylike  frame  of  mind." 

I  took  her  at  her  word  and  walked  sharply  away  with  Aiiole 
trotting  at  my  heels. 

There  were  six  cabins  on  "  Arethusa  ",  as  I  knew,  because  I 
had  '..^en  shown  them  all.  I  knew  also  which  was  Count  Corra- 
mini's,  which  his  wife's,  which  her  maid's,  and  which  were  re- 
served for  guests.  Now  I  walked  into  one  of  the  spare  cabins,  of 
which  the  door  stood  open,  and  whether  it  was  meant  for  me  or 
for  Aunt  Kathiyn  I  was  n't  in  a  mood  to  care. 

Various  toilet  things  had  been  ostentatiously  laid  out,  and 
there  was  a  bunch  of  roses  in  a  glass,  which  in  my  anger  I  coul ' 
have  tossed  out  of  the  window;  but  I  hate  people  who  are  cruel 
to  flowers  almost  as  much  as  those  who  are  cruel  to  animals,  and 
the  poor  roses  were  the  only  ino£Fensive  things  on  board. 

"Oh,  Airole,"  I  said,  "she  takes  it  as  a  complimenil  Well  — 
well  — u;e«/" 

My  own  reflections  and  the  emphasis  of  Airole's  tiny  tiul  sud- 
denly brought  my  anger  down  from  boiling  point  to  a  bubbly 
simmer;  and  I  went  on,  thrashing  the  matter  out  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  dog  until  the  funny  side  of  the  thing  came  upper- 
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r„^,r.tt3L7„t^7jr^-'-p^"u 

made  up  my  mind  to  aUv  in  th.  /.k^  ?T^.,  .       ""'  ^  "''  •*•  I 

n«*».^to^h.mre':L':e*;C;'"^^^^^^^^ 

enjoying  a.  much  of  the  «*ne.y  S  ^IVl  ?     '*^""'' '""» 

tur^.  AccoHingly  I  knelt  on  th^^  I^J^^"'*  '"^*^ '»  »  P'e- 

li«  of  the  .train^  po,;!"  "  '""""^  °'"'  »«>  ««t«i  to 

~«T:ite'S.'JS3- '-^^^^^^^^  "r  ''^  '"^- 

fort,  set  far  above  their  re."  T^t  -T  '^ "^'"^helm  the  old 
out  of  a  golden  ,e.;  and  th™  we  en^^te  '7^  "«"«  «»«% 
ful  bay,  like  the  picture,  of  Nom^Z!^  ^  T"" "'  » '^""'l"- 
PMt  a  little  town  protected  by T^  "^^  ^  ""^  '"«""«^  on. 
c~.tle.  high  on  a  pLipitou,  rLk*!^  »^"«re-towe.«,.  fortified 
the  bay.  which  Mr.  BaVn,mo,^ail  ^0^"  ""^  ""  '''™*'^°»  »' 
we«  in  the  famous  CheT  ctJut      "'  ""  "  ""P' "»'  -« 

more^Sdtrbt;s;:;hist;?"'-'----'^^^ 

»™».  Thi.  can't'be  anything  ehT"  '*™'*  '^^  '^  •'«<W. 

The  yacht  glided  under  the  bows  of  t»„  u 
office™  in  white,  on  awninged  jTk,  ^Td   ^^  rT^P*'  '^^ 
canal-Iike  stretch  of  water.TS  to  ^^H      .     "l""^  ""°  «  '«>«« 
a  second  «ountain-rin,;ed  bay  So Te  w  Tr'^""  P'**=°"j'  '"t" 
P«sing  several  pr^ttyrwns  one  b  '  T.7  .      "^  °"" '°  """"'"• 
be  Perasto.  if  I  remembl^  T  J"*"*'^"'.f «  ^hich  I  took  to 
»ite  islands  floating  likTsw^s  on  th.'- ""«•"■  ""^  '^°  «qui- 
by  the  afternoon  sun.  Thenat  ,1  w       °'"f  ""'"'  '"'"^"•ted 
eiose  touch  of  as  strange  a^iSXri^  •'^T  ^'"'^ 
Close  to  the  water's  edce  it  crent  h,.*    i-    ,.    .  .^  ''* '°  **>«  ''"rid- 
behind  the  houses  of  tt fo^nd  '^;r;!f  I't  ?°  '''^  -*s 
wall  circling  the  lower  town^^u^^l.T    *  •*»*  ''«"  "^  "ncient 
top  with  fortifications  marellous  en^J^h  P'  "f  ^""''''^  *'  «>« 
background  were     een  hills  but  hr^V?"'*"^"'-  '"thenear 
mountains  crowned  with  L.L  ^w   a:/"*  fr'^'^^-y 
faces  was  «o«d  a  tracery  of  wh^  r       '    "'^  °°  "»«''  ™«Ked 
waceiy  of  white  hues  seemingly  scratch^jn 
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the  rock.  I  knew  that  they  must  mean  the  twixtings  of  •  road,  up 
and  up  to  the  junction  of  mountain  and  tky,  but  the  wall  of  grey 
rock  looked  lo  sheer,  so  nearly  perpendicular,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  imagine  hones,  or  even  automobiles  mounting  there. 

In  my  interest  and  wonder  as  to  whether  wc  had  arrived  at 
Cattaro  already  I  bad  forgotten  my  injuries  for  the  moment,  un- 
til I  was  reminded  of  them  by  Aunt  Kathiyn's  voice. 

"It'll  Cattaro,"  she  called  through  the  door.  "Let  me  in, 
please.  I  *ve  something  to  say." 

I  slipped  back  the  bolt  and  she  came  in  hurriedly,  as  if  she  were 
afraid  of  being  kept  out  after  all. 

"  See  here,  Maida,"  she  said,  "  to  save  time  the  Prince  is  hav- 
ing his  motor  put  on  shore  the  minute  we  get  in  to  the  quay,  and 
he  'II  drive  us  up  to  Schloss  Hrvoya  this  afternoon.  It 's  only  four 
o'clock,  and  he  says,  though  it 's  away  up  in  the  mountains  and 
we  '11  be  two  houn  getting  there,  we  shall  run  down  in  half  the 
time,  so  we  shall  be  back  soon  after  seven  and  can  dine  on  board. 
It 's  quite  appropriate  that  I  should  be  with  the  Prince,  whose  an- 
cestral home  it  was,  when  I  look  on  Hrvoya  first.  He  's  fully  per- 
suaded me  of  that.  I  think  the  whole  thing  's  most  dra><iatic,  and 
I  do  hope  you  won't  spoil  it  by  being  disagreeable  any  longer." 

"I  think  you  're  the  —  the  unwiiat  woman  I  ever  saw!"  I 
could  n't  help  exclaiming. 

"  Well,  I  think  you  're  very  rude.  I  do  believe  you  're  jealous  of 
me  with  the  Prince.  That 's  his  idea,  anyway,  though  he  'd  be 
vexed  if  he  thought  I  'd  told  you,  and  I  would  n't  if  you  had  n't 
aggravated  me.  Oh  dear,  you  do  make  me  so  nervous  and  miser- 
able !  Will  you  come  to  Schloss  Hrvoya  or  will  you  not  ?  " 

I  thought  veiy  quickly  for  a  few  seconds  before  answering. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  go  than  to  stay  on  "  Arethusa " 
without  Aunt  Kathryn,  especially  as  I  had  now  made  Count  Cor- 
ramini  my  enemy.  Mr.  Barrymore  and  Sir  Ralph  and  Beechy 
could  n't  arrive  at  Cattaro  by  ship  till  to-morrow,  even  if  they 
found  out  what  had  become  of  us,  and  followed  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  without  waiting  to  hear.  No,  there  was  nothing  to 
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WHEN  I  had  put  on  my  hat  and  coat,  which  I  'd  taken 
off  in  the  cabin,  I  went  on  deck  with  Airole  tucked 
under  my  arm,  expecting  to  find  Aunt  Kathryn,  as 
I  had  not  made  haste.  She  was  not  there,  but  on 
shore  close  to  the  quay  stood  the  automobile,  which  had  been 
put  off  in  a  kind  of  sling:  and  on  the  front  seat  was  the  familiar, 
plump  figure  in  its  long,  light  brown  coat,  and  the  mushroom- 
like mask  with  the  talc  window. 

I  had  not  brought  my  mask,  but  evidently  Aunt  Kathryn  must 
have  had  hers  stuffed  into  one  of  the  big  pockets  of  her  coat,  as 
she  often  did.  The  Prince  stood  talking  to  her,  and  seeing  that  all 
was  ready  I  crossed  the  gang-plank  and  walked  quickly  to  the 
car. 

Aunt  Kathryn  neither  spoke  to  me  nor  turned  her  head,  which 
scarcely  surprised  me,  considering  the  bad  terms  we  were  upon, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  the  months  of  our  acquaintance. 

The  Prince  "  hoped  that  I  would  n't  mind  sitting  in  the  ton- 
neau,"  and  explained  a  pile  of  rugs  on  the  seat  opposite  mine  by 
saying  that  it  would  grow  chilly  as  we  ascended  into  the  moun- 
tains, and  he  did  not  wish  his  passengers  to  suffer. 

"  Where 's  Joseph  ?  "  I  asked,  addressing  him  for  the  first  time 
since  taking  him  to  task  on  deck. 

"I  left  him  in  Ragusa,"  replied  the  Prince.  "He  will  not  be 
needed."  With  this,  the  tonneau  door  was  shut,  the  car  started, 
and  we  bounded  away.  A  few  men  and  women,  in  veiy  interest- 
ing. Eastern  costumes,  quite  different  from  anything  we  had  seen 
«9« 
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Ha^^  i^S;^::^,:^!''^  ^-^-^a,.  ro.  the  tWC  he 
for  Aunt  Kath^'/.^l-,;  i'<:oM\!^V^J"T ^""^^^  "P°"  ""^ 
tlu^  strange  w^  or  s,    .rlJ     '  .^  '"'  '°  ""=  ''^'"'^  °^ 

Cattaro  seemed  to  lie  >k  . -.  i  •/ 
sheer  rock  risim;  behind  'ihl'^Jf  "  tremendous  wall  of 
saw,  soon  afterlartW  that  "if  rK"""^  "^  '°^'^-=  -d  I 
with  the  silken  skein  of  road  w^l  y"uT^  ^°'  '^'  """""'"in 
fn.m  my  porthole.  We  h^l^  ,?^^  ^'''"^  ^'  '"  ^°"de' 
began  to  mount  in  lo^MZ  doS  '^''"r'  "''^"  ""^^^ 
upon  itself.  Presently  43,^"^  ^"'^  '^«"  ""d  again 
atthefootof  itsfortifiX^on  th  ",  "P°"  '''^  ""^"'  P^°"e 

we  climbed,  assumed  tresw!iH'7''^r'*''''''^'''^'"ch'" 
blue  silk  sleeve  '^  ^'^  *^°'°"'"  "^  agreat  shimmerii^ 

«of r-ait  r  :?c:!:idr,;  -'•  ~^'-  ^"  -■>  -ir.. 

forts,  connected  wi^  r  ^1^ worbVtheT'  ''  '7'  ^"^ 
like  roads.  "™  "y  the  lacmgs  of  thread- 

siWThrgTS^^diXT  r  *""^  '•"^  ^-^^  "^-^^"^  ^n 

tobeterriblefihoi  -w  r^tdToT^r^^r^"''-'^ 
surprising  to  find  ourselves  anD^^nJ  *"""'  '°  ^'''  t*""'  ''  was 
tops  than  when  we  started  Th™  K  ^  "°  °"''"'  '^^^  mountain- 
,  ali  things  on  the  si  St^shlklrnlv"'^'"  "  '"  ''"" 
b.g  warship  we  had  seen  in  coiTwalto  lat  f  r"'  T^  '^' 
we  gazed  stiU  farther  ud  to  th^y  u  '"'««'• 'ba^i  a  beetle, 
•net.  And  always.  thereTe^  he  i  ^u"*  '^^  "^^  '"°""'«''' 
on  the  face  of  th;  sheer  1^1       ^y"^"^'  '^^  lines  scored 

I  longed  for  some  one  to  talk  «,.>!, 
exclaim  to;  in  fact.  I  wish«l  ill  h'-    ""^  """  sympathetic  to 
tWs  appalhng  road,  b^delhe  Ch     ^"]^  "^  '^'  magnificent. 
Dalmar-Kal^,  *--tl  woldetSl^^^^^^^^      ^"  ^'^»- 

%so.mpulsive-eould.stra.-nhei"tr.SdXTe^^at- 
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any  moment  to  have  her  turn  to  me,  our  differences  forgotten. 
But  no,  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  and  I  realized  how  angiy 
she  must  be  with  me,  to  visit  her  vexation  upon  herself,  and  the 
Prince  also. 

I  had  thought  the  Col  di  Tenda  wonderful,  and  the  way  down 
to  Bellagio  over  the  mountains  still  more  thrilling;  but  here,  they 
were  dwarfed  into  utter  insignificance.  I  could  have  imagined 
nothing  like  this  feat  of  engineering,  nothing  so  wild,  so  majestic 
as  the  ever-changing  views  from  these  incredible  heights. 

My  respect  for  Schloss  Hrvoya  and  its  environment  increased 
with  every  ascending  mile;  but  the  distance  was  proving  itself  so 
great  that  I  did  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Prince  to 
keep  his  promise,  and  get  us  back  to  Cattaro  before  eight.  And 
we  had  left  summer  warmth  as  far  behind  as  the  level  wliich  it 
enriched  with  tropical  flowers.  The  Prince  suggested  to  Aunt 
Kathryn  that  she  should  wrap  round  her  a  shawl-like  rug,  and 
though  I  hated  to  follow  his  advice  or  take  any  favours  from  him, 
I  decided  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  make  myself  a  martyr.  So  I, 
too,  swaddled  myself  in  woolly  folds,  and  was  thankful. 

Now  the  windings  of  the  Bcche  di  Cattaro  revealed  them- 
selves completely.  The  bay  was  no  longer  a  silk  sleeve;  but  a  vast 
star,  seemingly  cut  out  of  a  lapis  lazuli,  was  set  mosaic-like  in  the 
midst  of  green  and  blue-grey  mountains  that  soared  up  from  it  — 
up,  up,  in  shapes  strange  as  a  goblin's  dream.  Then,  the  azure 
star  vanished,  and  rocky  heights  shut  away  the  view  of  the  dis- 
tant sea.  Vegetation  grew  sparse.  At  last  we  had  reached  the  des- 
olate anrl  stony  top  of  the  mountain-range  which  a  little  while 
ago  had  touched  the  sky.  Clouds  like  huge  white  swans  swam  in 
the  blue  air  below  us,  where  we  could  look  down  from  some  sheer 
precipice.  But  when-  was  Schloss  Hrvoya?  And  would  Aunt 
Kathryn  never  speak  to  me  ? 

Almost  as  if  he  read  my  thoughts.  Prince  Dalmar-Kalm  turned 
his  head,  checking  the  speed  of  the  motor.  "  Don't  be  discour- 
aged," he  said,  cheerfully.  "We  shall  be  going  down  now,  for  a 
time,  instead  of  up;  and  shortly  we  shall  be  at  our  journey's  end." 
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"But  soon  it  will  be  twiMght,"  I  answered  "n„,      1 
after  six.  and  you   aid  we  wou  W  L  K    t  ■    ;.        ^"'^  ^"°^'  '*  " 

That'si„.posfiblenl::„7rm^i^tta^^^^^^^ 
dayjght  Jor  Aunt  Kath^  »„  h^lrfi:^^;^^  J^ti:"'* 
It  will  be  more  imposing  by  twiliirht  "  r^nuJli,   I  ■ 

ftough  my  words  hadTee^a  Lloraoti^?^^  tm"^,^^ 
.he  made  no  sign  of  having  heard  Kathryn. 

almost  a.s  t.^mendoura^S;rhJ?T  *^'"^  '*""»  ''"«'"* 
splendidly  engineer^  "^eovl^'^tht'^-  ?"  """*•  '^°"«'' 
the  surging rountain.t:;:r^J'f;;:;:'*Wsto^^ 

waves  of  a  desolate  sea  t^^Zt  7  ?       •      ^  ''''*  ^''^  *°^"nK 

nature.  Then^nt'mi^ronL^'S^^^^ 

through  a  tiny  vilWe  anHm^l.        'I^     "*  °^"°'  ''^  "a^hed 

befoinightfIllTn1L:^"^''°J-°'"'«*^'«SchlossH^^^^ 

hafr:;r:'4Srzi/:;^nr  S'"-^-  ""^  --o  --* 

voice  of  ouf  motor  iT^L^"':'  ™''"t  °'"  '"  '"^^''  '°  '^e 

;-.  perhaps,  Mr^Bl-^oTr^^rbl^SeZmlf  d"^"L""- 
they  were.  Not  one  of     .  --.lendid  h«nr  J     ''"^"^  "" 

height,  and  many  we«  £  Oni'^^'^r  "'"  '^*  '" 

capped  heads  they  woi     .ol^b^id??  .  T  '"°'^'°'°*'  ^''»"'- 
Their  long  coats,  filling  to't  £  l^^i""  ""'  """  ^"• 

-tdxrrrifw?-™^^^ 

full  of  '.heath^lL^r  Jru^ri'SeTd^nr  ^*"^ 
mented  leather  boots  reaching^atf  way  SX  1  "''"'^  °™"- 
legs.  while  others  wore  wUte  W„-I!^  L*'',"^  '°"«'  "'"^ght 
pulled  up  over  them  ^^'  '"^  ^^^  «'°=ki'*' 

.oSfoTSttrTrc^ltrt"'*'*'''"'^"^"'*^ 
the  town;  men.  younT^d^H  »  Tk  '^"r  ''"^'^  t*"^'"^ 

clad  women  S/rsw"^whJt'^«J^"?^"'  '^y"'  ""'^  ''^^ 
as  they  waSceJ^        '^^    ^^  '^"'^  '^^^  '»'"'«°<J«'  stockings 
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Here  and  there  in  a  deep  pit  among  the  tumbled  grey  rocks 
would  be  a  little  vivid  green  dell,  with  a  fairy  ring  of  cultivated 
vegetation.  This  would  be  guarded,  perhaps,  by  a  hut  of  stone,  al- 
most savage  in  the  cnideness  of  its  construction.  I;  was  as  if  the 
proud  people  of  this  remote,  mountain  world,  wishing  to  owe 
their  all  to  their  own  country,  nothing  to  outsiders,  had  preferred 
to  make  their  houses  with  their  own  hands  out  of  their  own  rocks, 
hewing  the  walls  and  roofing  them  with  thatch  from  grass  grown 
in  their  own  pastures. 

Impressed,  almost  terrified  by  the  '.oneliness  of  this  desolate 
land  of  giants,  Ut  fiereely  now  by  the  lurid  glow  of  sunset,  I 
searched -the  distance  for  some  towering  hill  crowned  by  a  castle 
which  might  be  Hrvoya.  But  there  were  no  castles,  even  ruined 
castles,  in  this  region  of  high  rocks  and  lonely  huts,  and  the  red 
horizon  was  hemuied  coldly  in  by  a  range  of  ghostly,  snow-clad 
mountains. 

"What  mountains  are  those,  far  away?"  I  could  not  resist 
asking. 
"They  are  the  mountains  of  Albania,"  the  Prince  answered. 
"  Why,  but  that  sounds  as  if  we  were  at  the  end  of  the  world ! " 
I  cried,  startled. 

He  laughed  over  his  shoulder.  "And  I  am  the  last  man  in  it! 
What  did  I  say  to  you  yesterday  ?  " 

This  reminder  brought  back  the  anger  I  was  forgetting  in  my 
need  of  human  fellowship,  and  I  did  not  speak  again,  but  hugged 
little  Ajrole  the  closer,  nestled  under  the  warm  rug. 

At  the  end  of  a  long,  straight  road  that  stretched  before  us  I 
could  see  a  single,  pale  yellow  Hght  suddenly  flash  up  in  the  twi- 
light like  a  lonely  primrose,  and  farther  on  a  Uttle  knot  of  other 
lights  blossr>med  in  the  dusk. 

"We  shall  be  there  now  in  a  few  minutes,"  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  when  suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a  louu  '«port  Uke  a  pis- 
tol-shot. Aunt  Kathryn  gave  a  shriek  which  was  quite  hoarse  and 
unlike  her  natural  voice,  but  I  was  silent,  holding  Airole  trem- 
bling and  barloDg  under  my  arm. 


"""""'•"'^iii-i*"'— ™" 
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at  us.  and  ^IZ  s^lZ'Zt' ''"''' '^'"''^'''^'^''' 
stead  of  slacking  pace  lut  hi  stootd^h""  '^""''^  '"^'^  °»  •"" 

canf«;,t  CTS;'r'/;:;ot  --^^^^^  but  anno^ng.  We 
without thinldng  Now isZll h       "k °?' *?*"? *" '°°'°': di^ " 

engine  was  as  sullenly  dle°rJ^^untK«^l  T  "">'"*•  The 
perhaps,  the  Prince  tL  tWs  "e4e  ^7"'  nZ  ''I  "'°"'"' 
Joseph;  but  at  last  he  eave  ,,l  .-j  .**-"" 'loubt  missing 
g~aned.  "I  an.  spendi'4  "LT forCh-  '* I?  "°  ""•"  ^ 
quietly  he«  for  a  few  ^m2ui  S^I  ^Z  ^'"'  ^^^  «* 
where  the  light  is,  to  seelf  T  can '.  t        f  .^'"''  '°  «"**  house 

earh^^diLaV.crlt::"xSC^^^^^^^ 

What  language  do  they  sueak  he-  ? »  t     i    J 
lationuponme  ""^  ^Peak  here  ?    I  asked,  a  chill  of  deso- 

kS;:*  ■"  •"*  "•"-"•'-»"».  u«  »«» of  a« 
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ful  to  be  estranged  from  onc'i  only  friend.  But  that  would  have 
been  too  childish,  and  I  took  what  comfort  I  could  from  Aiiole'i 
tiny  presence. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  perhaps,  and  then  the  Prince 
came  back  accompanied  by  a  man  so  huge  that  the  tall  Austrian 
seemed  a  boy  beside  him.  They  looked  at  the  car,  communicat- 
ing by  gestures,  and  then  the  Prince  said,  if  we  would  walk  to  the 
house  Uic  woman  there  would  receive  us,  while  he  and  his  com- 
panion pushed  the  automobile  into  a  shed  which  the  man  had. 

I  made  no  further  attempt  to  extract  a  relenting  word  from 
Aunt  Kathiyn,  as  we  tramped  side  by  side  along  the  road. 
Reaching  a  two-storied  stone  box  of  a  house,  she  dropped  behind 
at  the  doorway,  leaving  me  to  confront  a  hard-faced  woman  in  a 
white  jacket,  with  a  graceful  head-dress  half-hiding  her  black 
hair.  In  one  hand  she  had  a  partly  finished  stocking  with  knitting- 
needles  in  it;  in  the  other  she  held  a  candle  in  a  quaintly  made 
iron  candlestick.  Something  she  said  to  us  in  a  strange,  but 
rather  soft-sounding  language,  of  which  I  could  n't  understand 
one  syllable;  but  seeing  my  hopelessly  blank  expression  she 
smiled,  nodded,  and  motioned  us  to  cross  the  threshold. 

The  room  was  bare,  with  a  floor  of  pounded  earth.  There  was 
a  wooden  table  in  it,  a  few  shelves,  and  a  long  bench;  but  beyond 
was  a  more  attractive  interior,  for  in  an  inner  apartment  she  had 
lighted  a  fire  of  sticks  on  a  rude  hearth. 

I  stood  aside  to  let  Aunt  Kathiyn  pass  in  before  me,  which  she 
did  without  a  word.  We  both  stood  before  the  fire,  holding  out 
gloved  hands  to  the  meagre  blaze,  while  little  Airole  ran  about, 
whimpering  and  examining  everything  with  unconcealed  dis- 
approval. 

I  had  just  time  to  notice  how  oddly  shabby  Aunt  Kathryn's 
gloves  were,  and  to  wonder  if  she  did  n't  intend  to  take  o£f  the 
"  mushroom  "  (the  talc  window  of  which  the  firelight  transformed 
into  a  pane  of  red  glass),  when  Prince  Dahnar-Kalm  appeared. 
Without  asking  permission  he  walked  in,  and  looking  at  Aunt 
Kathiyn,  s^d  in  French,  "You  may  go,  V       ine." 


\i  i: 
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the  door,  the  spell  br^ke  ^  """"hroomed  figu«  „  J 

Kalhnrn."  «aid  the  Prince  inTvni  i,-^  ."  ""'  y""'  Aunt 
with  excitement.  "  lU,  o";  oMhe  clT  V'''°"«''  '--vibrated 
cho«,n  to  play  this  A'^aise  her  Z'  "'°^'^'' *'''•»'»• 
aunfs  to  resemble  it  closeTtn  .  .  ^"^ '"  ™°''«''  ^^^  y°« 
aunt  is  that  coat  theTal  f  K  r*°;'*'°"'-  ^U  that  is  of  your 
truth  now.  foH  is  t!me  i\r    "I  ''"'•  "'""  ""«"  '"««*•'• 

"  I  don't  under^L'd  you"  ^^"1111°"  '17"=  *°  '"-" 
than  ever  as  if  I  wer«  in  .  H      '"'"?™"^  ''eakly.  It  was  more 

would  wake  up  n  bed  at  the^^:;  T    "^""."^  '"'"  '^^^'^  «>»'  I 
how  I  wished'that  I  w^Jm  wrsS""'  '"  R-gusa.  And  oh. 

Because  I  could  not  I  w'h  !u-  t""'**  "°*  "^^  '^"'out  you. 
-"  Venice.  I  <S>fidJalHo  r  •  ^' T  P'""""^  <" '  W 
and  he  promised  toteS  me  b™"""!:'  '^°^^^  "°*  *"  ^^^-^ 
and  I  a^  to  do  som^  t  hT^  Bui  ,7  '""7,^ "="'«-. 
last  night  in  Ragusa.  when  Kyo^one  l^l  ^"°  '^"'^ 
you  might  have  been  spared  this  ft  I  T  ?""**  *"  "?«"*• 
failed."  *^^  ""'•  "  'vas  only  to  happen  if  allelse 

;;Still  I  don't  undersund."  I  said  slowly. 

hop^^K-eXv^rbTiiiti-:  n  ""^ ''-  -•  I 

feared.  Ther«  was  a  Uttle  m.?^  •  •  ?^'  '"  '''*  '""  *«  one  I 
not  to  hurt  her  much,  but  ent'I  T  *"*  '''"'•  '^'^^''  «*"»  - 
would  have  got  rid  of  the  aum  t.  7 1^'^'  "  '  ^°"W-  I 
cat's-paw.  You  would  never  h  '^  ''"'  '""  ""^^^J  <»  tie 

CommimknoJ::SCft£r^oZhsrt"*  '"•  ^°"*-» 
-ethingmysUriousg^fson^SLtrn^tt/ai^; 
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this  momr  t  iihe  is  in  Venice.  Victorine  was  the  one  woman  be- 
side yourself  and  the  aunt  on  the  yacht,  and  Victorine  has  been 
well  paid  for  the  part  she  plays.  She  took  the  aunt's  coat  and  hat 
and  mask  out  of  the  cabin,  when  the  lady  was  on  deck  with  Cor- 
ramini  and  me,  wrapped  in  a  becoming  blue  cloak  with  a  hood, 
left  on  board  by  Conteasa  Corramini.  While  the  aunt  was  lookiiif; 
eveiywhere  for  her  missing  things,  you  joined  the  masked  lady  in 
the  car.  Now,  we  are  farther  from  Schloss  Hrvoya  than  from  Cat- 
taro.  You  are  in  Montenegro,  where  I  have  brought  you  because 
the  Austrian  Consul  is  my  friend,  and  he  will  many  us." 

"He  will  not!"  1  cried,  choking  and  breathless. 

"  He  must.  It  is  the  only  thing  for  you,  now.  Let  me  show  you 
the  situation,  in  case  you  do  not  yet  understand  all.  Your  aunt  is 
far  away.  She  will  be  enraged  with  you,  and  believe  you  to  blame 
'■jr  the  humiliating  trick  played  on  her.  Never  will  she  forgive 
you.  If  there  is  a  scandal,  she  will  do  her  best  to  spread  it.  I  know 
women  well.  Don't  you  remember, '  Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  wo- 
man scorned  ? '  There  will  be  others,  too.  Victorine  will  tell  a  dra- 
matic tale  to  the  Contessa  Corramini  and  Corramini  will  gossip 
at  his  clubs  iv  Vuii^e,  Rome,  Florence,  Paris,  where  marv  of 
your  rich  compatnots  are  members.  The  rights  of  the  story  will 
never  quite  be  known,  but  it  will  leak  out  that  you  came  tc  Mon- 
tenegro with  me  alone,  and  spent  many  hours.  The  only  safe- 
guard is  to  make  it  an  elopement,  and  that  safeguard  I  offer  you, 
with  my  heart  and  all  that  is  mine.  You  must  leave  this  place  as 
the  Princess  Dalmar-Kalm,  or  it  would  be  better  for  your  future 
that  you  should  never  leave  it.  See,  I  am  the  last  man  in  your 
world  now,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  take  me." 

"  I  did  n't  know,"  I  answered  in  the  dream, "  that  men  like  you 
existed  out  of  r  3veb  or  stage  plays.  That  is  why  I  failed  to  under- 
stand at  first.  I  was  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But  I  un- 
derstand now.  Let  me  go  —  " 

He  laughed.  "  No!  A.id  if  I  did,  what  good  would  it  do  you  ?  It 
is  night;  you  are  many  miles  from  anywhere,  in  the  wildest  moun- 
tains of  EuR^.  You  do  not  speak  one  word  of  the  language,  or 
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snarl.  Hi.  curiositv  took  i,;  °     T^j    ***  T*"*** '»  not  hew  to 
Consul  will  be  at  IhisL^!  ,?"'•'""■"  "  »>e  u.  Piwently  the 

been  for  the^^^S^t^lJlf  .eTir^^  '  h''""''  '^  "'" 
good  friend.  He  will  do  what  I Tk  ^  """•  ^^  "  ""^  ^"^ 

You  will  have  to  conaent."  he  s>Jri  •  "  .^ 
that  for  youiself."  '    •"«!  »oon  you  will  «ee 
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motor  wL  •«  K  n    *'''° '"'  *"*"«'•'  ""cm  back  in  the 
H^hl^f'jn    •     l'r'y°"  '«"n  "  »>«lf-past  twelve  " 

came  from  Mi„  Beech,.  She  h  j:a;:'ei'  up  "^/n'^r'^? 
her  comphmenU,"  and  would  be  dad  to  iZl  k  l  f;  ^''"' 
and  cousin  would  return  j"  h,;«"^'°'^°'' '''>'»' W  Mamma 

That  took  the  Signorina  flyin*  to  the  bedroom  .-j  .u 
an  mterval  of  some  suspense  fwR^I.?K      j"*""'  "^^  there  was 

J^n:i^t'tf:iL";;t^st-Lrii:^^^^^^ 

new.  K..  p«tty  r^  ,^k^  worried  and  ex^:^""'^"'"* 

^  i.e  <  ountess  and  Miss  Deslrev  have  not  ^^^■     

«mouncedin  her  native  tongue.  '^The  ^^^7"'.!^"'   '^' 
for  an  hour  wonH»r!„„  »k    .u  "*  °"  '^n  awake 

quiries^riiX"^*"*^ »•'''•'--■  W"' you  make  in- 
got LTar^erT^^liltr  *•?  '^""*=  -<^  --  '-^o^  I 

ness  in  a  W,«l  cab  not  m«SS  Jtlr"  '?^.T*  ""  "'«'- 
to  the  hotel  door  with  thriTor  '^'"''^  ''~"8'^'  "■"" 
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On  the  face  of  it,  it  looked  ridiculous  to  fear  mischief,  yet  I  was 
uneasy.  If  I  had  not  worshipped  Her  so  much  —  but  then,  there 
had  ceased  to  be  any  "if"  in  it  long  ago.  I  had  very  little 
hope  that  she  could  ever  be  got  to  care,  even  if  I  could  reconcile  it 
with  common  decency  to  ask  a  girl  to  think  of  a  stony-broke  beg- 
gar like  me.  But  in  some  moods  I  was  mad  to  try  my  luck,  vrhen 
I  reflected  on  what  she  had  before  her  if  I  —  or  some  other  brute 
of  a  man  —  did  n't  snatch  her  from  it.  But  whether  or  no  she 
were  ever  to  be  more  to  me  than  a  goddess,  the  bare  thought  of 
trouble  or  harm  coming  to  her  was  enough  to  drive  me  out  of  my 
wits. 

While  I  was  smoking  two  cigarettes  a  minute  on  the  verandah, 
and  asking  myself  whether  I  should  be  Paddy  the  Fool  to  track 
her  down,  with  her  aunt  and  the  Prince,  Signorina  Bari  (who 
had  run  up  to  Beechy  with  the  latest  developments)  came  out  to 
us.  "  Sir  Ralph,"  said  she,  "  little  Miss  Kidder  says  she  must  see 
you,  in  a  great  hurry.  She  has  something  important  to  tell,  that 
she  can't  tell  to  any  one  else;  so  she  has  got  up,  and  is  on  the 
sofa  in  a  dressing-gown,  in  the  Countess's  private  sitting-room." 

Ralph  looked  surprised,  but  not  displeased,  and  was  away 
twenty  minutes. 

"  Miss  Beechy  wants  us  to  find  out  where  Dalmar-Kalm  has 
taken  her  mother  and  Miss  Destrey,"  said  he,  when  he  returned 
from  the  interview. 

The  order  was  welcome.  Nothing  was  known  at  the  hotel  con- 
cerning the  destination  of  the  Prince  and  his  companions  in  the 
cab,  so  I  hurried  to  get  the  car,  and  Ralph  and  I  drove  off  to- 
gether, meaning  to  make  inquiries  in  the  town. 

"Did  Miss  Beechy's  mysterious  communication  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her  cousin?"  I  could  n't  resist  asking  Ralph, 
who  sat  beside  me,  in  that  blessed  seat  sacred  so  long  to  the  One 
Woman. 

"Yes,  it  had,"  he  replied  discreetly. 

"  And  with  Dalmar-Kahn  ?  " 

"  Distinctly  with  Dalmar-Kalm," 
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of  us  suspecting  it -or  at  least  seeing  the  Mme  in  ib,  H 

vrood  Heavens!"  I  lerkpH  nut   "\m.^t.  j  "umcas. 

''TJ„„'»       -»i    1     ^J""™""'-     VVhatdo you  mean?" 

ets;2:':  Lt'::„t"rit"  -"'^  ^  '--•^  ^"  '^  p-^^- 

Have  lost  iouls  pockets  ?  " 
"  Shut  up.  I  'm  going  to  catechize  Um.  He  rather  lit«  m.      j 
lu.  several  times  reUevedhismindonthesubSofS^l'-'^; 

hani:^'rerm;n:«:L5r"*''^^-''^^''°^'^'^^'> 
"S  rn^rirMS; : '  -•^'^  '^-  ^-  ^-^- 

'ReaUy.  I  understood  the  Prince  to  say  it  was  " 
1  know  not  what  he  said.  Is  there  anythinir  that  His  «.„),„-. 
wo^dnotsay.ifitp.«.edhimPButsoSS;JeSS^ 

^w  we«  £*■■'  r'^"*  u.  •'""'y  ""*•  '^'^  «■»'  *«  S- 

cups  were  filled,  and  everything  as  fine  as  though  to  by  for  first 
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prisse  in  a  show.  This]moniiiig  did  I  get  a  moment's  sleep  ?  On  the 
contrary,  I  must  drive  the  automobile  at  eight  o'clock,  before  anj 
one  was  up,  down  to  the  harbour,  and  with  much  trouble  put  il 
on  the  yacht  of  the  Conte  Corramini,  which  had  come  into  this 
port,  the  saints  alone  know  why." 

"  I  should  say  the  saints  had  little  tc  do  with  the  affair,"  re- 
marked Ralph,  but  I  cut  him  short. 

"What  then?"  I  asked. 

"  Then  it  must  be  covered  up.  His  Highness  said,  in  case  of  rair 
—  though  the  sky  was  as  dry  as  my  throat  —  till  you  could  nol 
tell  the  automobile  from  a  haystack,  on  the  forward  deck  when 
it  had  been  placed." 

" And  after  that?" 

"After  that  I  know  nothing,  except  that  His  Highness  conde 
scended  to  remark  that  he  would  go  away  for  a  trip  to-day,  anc 
I  was  to  wait  for  him  until  I  heard  further.  That  will  be  soon,  fo: 
when  it  comes  to  real  work  on  the  car  it  breaks  his  heart.  He  cai 
drive,  but  apart  from  lliat  he  knows  no  more  of  the  automobili 
than  does  the  little  black  dog  adopted  by  the  beautiful  made 
moiselle." 

"  I  suppose  you  'U  get  a  wire  to-morrow  at  latest,"  said  I 
"Well,  OK  revoir.  We  'le  turning  here." 

"  Groing  to  the  harbour  ?  "  Ralph  asked,  dryly,  and  I  nodded 

I  am  afraid  that  we  did  the  mile  to  Gravosa  in  a  good  deal  les 
than  the  legal  limit,  but  luckily  no  one  was  the  worse  for  it,  am 
there  were  no  policemen  about. 

At  Gravosa  we  found  some  men  on  the  quay  who  could  tall 
ItaUan,  and  in  five  minutes  I  knew  for  certain  what  I  had  sus 
pected.  A  white  yacht  answering  the  description  I  gave  of  "  Are 
thusa, "  had  sent  a  boat  before  noon  to  meet  a  cab  bringing  to  th 
port  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman.  The  Signore  were  in  lon{ 
brownish  coats  and  close  hats.One  was  stout,  with  much  coloui 
the  other,  a  young  girl,  transcendently  beautiful. 

"  That  impudent  fellow  has  whisked  them  off  to  Cattaro,  t 
see  his  beastly  ancestral  ruin,"  suggested  Ralph.  "  That 's  wha 
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her  b«g«i„."  -^       ^  ^"""^  Kidder-Dahnar  can't  get  out  of 

a  wo«l,"  said  I    "S^»K      "   **  "'  '°  "«'  •ureh without 
under  tllis.  or  I  'M  eaf^jtt '' "      '"""'*^"«  ^'^'^  ''«^»'' 

Ralph  amend^  wf  ^ntTnl  ''  *""  " '  '"'•*  ""=  '^'^^  *^'^'' 
'I'm  hanged  if  I  won't  give  chase!"  I  exclaimed 

been":Wet[;"Srre^^'*f-^ttTo1aras,ou.d 
«>ad  after  Ca^llt  o^^t  c::t:^.r^  ^^^Tc'^T  "  ' 
must  go  for  the  ancestral  ruin  "  °  ^'""°  °»« 

Isl*^1^t7^il\r?i'*'1'''^°^°'-«"''i'««-otor.'' 
get  the«2?"°"  '  """*'' ''  ""  «  •-*  """"hed.  if  only  ^e 

down  V^e  5  sWrSILTfSnT'r  T  ^'"'^  ^  «^-« 
meantime."  ^  '     ""*  *"""**  "l""  '  *«"«  up  in  the 

me  to  go  back  wherel  caZ  °°f  r?'"  '""^''than  it  wiU  take 

-  me^th^^XVrgr  rv^jr"'  '^"''  --«^ »» 

««/:"„;  S3p^*°"^'^'''''°"*«"<^-'»y---and 

Jo's  oT^;^:"^:;  t'dtr  ^''•'  °'  '^''«^' "-'-  ^  •- 

°Vd:"n7f""-?"«^^^^^^ 

wy  good-bye  to  Miss  Beechy  ? "  ^       '  "»''-"- 

'You  '«  not  going.  IWph.  I  must  t«vel  light,  for  speed;  I 
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don't  want  an  unnecessary  ounce  of  weight  on  board  that  car  to- 
day, for  she  's  got  to  show  her  paces  as  she  never  did  before.  You 
must  stop  behind,  and  instead  of  saying  good-bye,  try  to  cheer 
Miss  Beechy." 

*'  Well,  needs  must,  when  somebody  drives,"  mumbled  Ralph. 
But  he  did  not  look  very  dismal. 

I  made  no  preparations,  save  to  fill  up  with  petrol  and  put  all 
the  spare  bidom  sent  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd  in  the  tonneau.  I  was 
in  flannels,  as  the  day  was  not  to  be  a  motoring  day,  and  I 
would  n't  have  delayed  even  long  enough  to  fetch  my  big  coat,  if 
I  had  n't  suddenly  thought  that  I  might  be  glad  of  it  for  Her. 
Ralph  saw  me  off,  making  me  promise  to  wire  from  Cattaro  —  if 
I  ever  got  there !  —  as  soon  as  there  was  news  for  Beechy  of  her 
mother  and  cousin. 

Once  out  on  the  open  road  I  gave  the  old  car  her  head,  and 
she  bounded  along  like  an  India  rubber  ball,  curtseying  to  un- 
dulations, spinning  round  curves  along  the  sea  coast,  and  past 
quiijt  old  towns  which  I  thought  of  only  as  obstacles. 

Oiten  when  you  wish  your  car  to  show  what  she  can  do,  she 
pute  on  the  air  of  a  spoiled  child  and  shames  you.  But  to-day  it 
was  as  if  the  motor  knew  what  I  wanted,  and  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  help  me  get  it.  In  a  time  that  was  short  even  to  my  im- 
patience, she  and  I  did  the  thirty-odd  miles  to  Castelnuovo.  A 
few  questions  there  as  to  the  feasibility  of  trying  to  reach  Cattaro 
by  road,  brought  no  information  definite  enough  to  make  the  ex- 
periment worth  the  risk  of  failure.  At  best  there  would  be  many 
rough  miles  to  cover,  in  rounding  the  numerous  arms  of  that 
great  starfish,  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro,  and  no  boat  of  the  Aus- 
trian Lloyd  or  Hungarian  Croatian  Unes  was  available  to-day, 
even  if  shipping  the  motor  in  that  way  would  n't  have  involved 
endless  red  tape,  delay  and  bother.  Nevertheless,  with  a  simmer- 
ing inspiration  in  my  mind,  I  steered  the  car  down  a  narrow  road 
that  led  to  the  harbour,  a  crowd  pattering  after  me  which,  no 
doubt,  was  very  picturesque  if  I  had  been  in  the  mood  to  ob- 
serve it.  But  my  eyes  were  open  for  one  thing  only,  and  at  the 
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sailor-men,  heroicallv  tall   mtW    ?  «<M«p.ng  two  fine 

tlmimof themotorindo?att?^^  T/J"  ''"'°"-  ^*  «>« 

and  I  drove  straight  at  them   h  .^^^     J**  *'''^  '"""^  '°  ^"«. 
«ght  stopped  shra1<^l;e^;:ir;.-  -  ^ve  them  a 

Jer^'d^^itiTe'^brr^'^''^''^'"^-'"^*'''''''* 

Not  a  wo«l  of  SlaWc  have  I  to  hi     ^'n,  °V^  ^'''^  '°°"*'-- 

out  Italian  sentenc^  and  th  J  uSeS  "^  t''  '"*  '  """'"«' 

they  would.  What  I  a^ked  was  V„"S^'  ^  '  '""  P""^  ^""= 

in  their  boat,  immSlTon  ^hl^T  f'' ""^  "'"^  ""^  •°'"°' 

grinned;  the  other  shtShTad*' he  hH  *°»  '^""*"'   ^-^ 
left  to  right  before  I  nulled  a  iZl'fi,!     ''  °  *  ^"^^  "  ^""n 

out  of  m^  po.,^!:^^:::^^;^:^-:^^  ^-lU  -^  ...r 

earned  money  of  my  chauffeurhood  ''^  *^^  ^""^■ 

sh?e:rhi\'d?oS;fr^''  t^^^'^  "••^  ■"-  '^•'°  '•^-^ 

to  please  them  wJh  the  noSn  Z7.  '  """^^1  ^"^^  ^"°"«'' 
five  minutes  later  we  thre^  we-  ?  V     ^  T"*  P'""'^"^  me;  and 

the  quay,  to  form  :X;ttra^''''''^-''«^-'°'' 

at  mytr^L  '^fterlS  H' '  "f  ' .°"'°  '^-'^  "'  *em  but  was 

and  a  coupfe  o'To;;';!^^:  rK"'  r  '°  t  ^"'^'^*' 
next  thin/was  fnr  „„  .    •         .   ""  **  '°°*°>"  °n  board.  The 

the  boat,  none  the  woi^  for  the  ohIi  tL     •  V^'  ^°*  ^" ''"° 
was  about  to  make  her  hZ  li!  \'    •  °'  P"''""«  "P  a  rope,  I 

two  hosts,  and^Stin^  tlf        ,  Professional  spirit  woke  in  my 
none  but  Le^elta^  ^  "•"  '""'  '"•'  ''''^  '-'"«'  «>«  ear  i 
While  one  stalwart  feUow  poled  the  boat  off  from  the  quay,  his 
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mate  hmsted  the  yard  that  carried  the  trianguUr  sail.  A  follow- 
ing wind,  which  had  been  detestable  on  the  dusty  road,  gave  u» 
good  speed  on  our  errand ;  the  broad-bowed  old  boat  made  creak- 
ing progress,  a  shower  of  silver  foam  hissing  from  her  cutwater. 
My  furious  energy  had  been  contagious,  and  perhaps,  seeing 
my  desire  for  haste,  the  fishers  hoped  to  earn  something  further 
from  the  madman's  gratitude.  All  they  could  do  to  urge  their 

craft  they  did.  ,  i.     u 

In  other  circumstances  —  say  with  Her  by  my  side  —  1  should 
have  been  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro  and 
its  scenery,  for  never  had  I  seen  anything  quite  Hke  it;  but  now  I 
grudged  each  screen  of  rock  that  stopped  the  breeze,  each  wind- 
ing of  the  water.  _ 

From  the  narrow  opening  where  the  Adriatic  rushes  into  Gat- 
taro  at  the  hidden  er\d  of  the  great  sheet  of  lakes,  can't  be  mow 
than  fifteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies;  but  so  does  the  course  twisi 
that  it  is  much  longer  for  mere  wingless  things,  going  by  water 
How  I  wished  for  a  motor-boat  1  But  we  did  not  do  badly  in  th« 
big  fishing  smack.  I  feared  at  last  that  in  the  straita  the  wine 
might  die,  but  instead  it  blew  as  through  a  funnel.  We  wen 
swept  finely  up  the  narrow  channel,  and  so  into  the  last  lak( 
with  Cattaro  and  iU  high  fort  at  the  end  of  it;  and  my  heart  gavi 
a  bound  as  I  saw  "  Arethusa  "  lying  anchored  at  the  quay. 

We  had  more  trouble  in  landing  the  motor  than  in  getting  he 
aboard,  but  the  thing  was  done  at  last;  more  coins  change< 
hands,  and  there  was  the  car  on  shore  with  another  crowd  roun. 
her.  I  engaged  one  of  my  bronzed  fishermen  to  stand  guard  les 
mischief  should  be  done,  and  stalked  off  to  the  yacht;  but  befor 
I  reached  her  I  was  met  by  Corramini  himself,  all  smiles  an< 
gradousness. 

"I  heard  your  motor,"  said  he,  "and  guessed  your  nussioi 
You  have  come,  of  course,  to  see  the  ladies  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  I,  not  troubling  to  waste  words  on  him.  "Mil 
Kidder  is  anxious." 
"  Ah,  then  did  they  not  leave  word  ?  I  suppose  there  was  n 
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to  act  as  host  SiS  "f'-^'!  "■{  ''"'y- «"  "^  Ple^«. 
Hrvoya.  and  bought  hifauTom!!;^  "  u^V^'  "adies  &hlo« 

o'clock,  and  should  have  L^  hl.^  }'^-  "^  ^^°«=  ^^e 
his  calculation.  But  I  sup^°  it  w^^f  """  '«°'  '«^'^"«  »» 
else  the.,  has  been  trouK J  T  VT^'f^T  *»  '•'^^^ 
chauffeurwasleftatRaZa  Tt't.T°':  ^."'"rtunately  the 
vain  of  his  driving.  B^a'I^Z  ^"""' "  "^^"^  «°  be  a  little 
hayel>.n  Xta'it^^^^^^^^^ 

It  IS  after  seven  o'clock."  I  said.  "'• 

onboaHirt^iri^^'iirr"^'-^^ 

it  in  mind  to  run  to  the  «^ue  l^dl^K  ^°"  •  ''^•'  "•"*  y°"  '>"-•' 
well  as  wise.  Do  you  kn^L^    ^IT  '*  ''°"'*'  ''e  ^nd  as 

^i.ave^nitULlp'^:^/---  .t'^""r^'• 
no  doubt,  by  inquiries  "  ^"'P""'.    and  can  easily  find  it, 

turn  that  all  is  well."  **  ^'"^  *° ''««'  on  your  re- 

«;j»tt':::ifj  f:tsv;;s  """"'^  ^"'""^•»^  - 

nice  ones,  concerning  his  ^/hI^T^  ^ome^tori^^  not  ve^r 
by  society  for  his  dSatt^I's^t  f  ^^  ^'^'^' "  '°'««ted 
-  acrash  has  near^t^ltr^^^---^^^^^^ 

HeSS.t  orTsaf  Sdl^tr  ^'''"•-  '»  «-- 
on  board,  in  oHer  that  I  mUrh.  ^K  ^'  '"S^^""""  t°«o 
before  committing  myself  Ztl^Z  "J"?''  """''  "  Arethusa  » 

l.ail^fromtbedlko'ftteyaeKnTihtef'^^''""'''^-- 
our  Countess,  showing  disWlmenf  °'°r"'P™«'»'«^ 

twilight.  ^  <asnevelment  even  in  the  distance  and 

-Oh.  Mr.  Tenymore.  is  that  you?"  d.e  cried  to  me. 
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I  gave  the  CnnBinini  a  look,  as  I  (houted  in  reply,  but  he 
shrugged  his  biiL.ulders.  "  I  had  no  time  to  mention  yet  that  the 
Countess  was  not  of  the  party  for  Schloss  Hrvoya,"  said  he, "  for 
thereby  hangs  a  tale,  as  your  great  poet  says,  and  it  would  have 
taken  too  long  to  tell ;  but  now  I  suppose  she  must  delay  you.  It  is 
a  pity." 

I  had  no  answer  for  him.  It  was  clear  that,  whatever  had  oc- 
curred, it  had  been  his  object  to  deceive  me,  and  hustle  me  quick- 
ly away  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  yacht  before  I 
could  find  out  that  the  Countess,  at  all  events,  wa.-^  still  on  board. 
But  chance  had  tliwarted  him,  and  he  was  making  the  best  of  it 
with  characteristic  cleverness,  saving  his  own  skin. 

Bareheaded,  her  wondrous  auburn  hair  disordered,  her  face 
blurred  with  half -dried  teais,  the  poor  woman  met  me  half-way, 
skipping  across  the  gangway  on  to  the  now  almost  deserted  quay. 

"  Something  awful 's  happened,"  she  gasped. 

"innuit  ?"  I  asked,  a  sudden  tightness  in  my  throat. 

"  That 's  the  worst  of  it.  I  don't  know.  And  the  County  doesn't 
know." 

"Tell  me  as  well  as  you  can." 

"  Why,  we  came  here  on  purpose  for  the  Prince  to  take  me  to 
Slosh  Hrvoya.  He  wanted  it  so  much.  Maida  had  to  be  along,  be- 
cause it  would  have  made  talk  if  he  and  I  'd  come  alone;  but  her 
being  with  us  was  n't  of  any  importance  to  him,  he  told  me  so 
himself.  Well,  when  his  automobile  was  landed  just  where  we  *i« 
standing  now,  I  told  Maida  to  get  ready  and  went  to  my  cabin  to 
get  ready  myself,  but  my  things  were  all  gone  —  my  hat  and 
coat,  and  motor-mask  and  eveiything.  I  thought,  I  could  have 
left  them  in  the  sallong,  though  I  was  sure  I  had  n't ;  but  I  hur- 
ried to  look.  They  were  n't  there,  and  I  ran  back  to  Maida's  door, 
thinking  it  just  possible,  to  play  me  a  trick  —  as  she  was  cross  — 
she  might  have  hidden  my  tilings  while  I  was  on  deck.  But  she  'd 
gone  off  and  the  things  were  nowhere.  At  that  minute  I  heard  a 
noise  like  a  motor,  and  looked  out  of  my  porthole,  but  already  it 
was  out  of  sight  from  there,  and  I  got  up  on  deck  again  only  in 
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'Miss  Destrey  was  in  the  car?" 

the.':rso^etriS^„ttTir"'-'^^ 

trying;  to  see.  the  automobile  disappeTrSn,^  ^  "^^ '^"'• 
anything  so  horrid?  I  'm  furious  '^Tdo^^''""  '''\'  '"""' 
Prince  must  be  thinking  of  me  "  ''"°"'  "*"»  "" 

wo'«;::nhiS:e^'r^.rsi^^°^r'  •>"«  «>«  -x. 

I  don't  see  how  she  manaL  thMh"  cf '  '  ^""^  "•"»'  though 
cause  I  stood  up  for  tte  S         "*'  ^'''  ^'"  '^''^  '^'h  »« l^- 

P«»e  she  just  thChtshe'doul?'"^""'''^*' ''^''••"''I''"P- 
out  of  the  pleasure  I'HlL  "^      •   •""  ^^  ^"""''"'"^  '^heating  me 

ablytoifthePrincetSSeSSnu"^'!?^'^^^^^ 
him;  otherwise  he  never  would  hi  7-       'L'*^"«ed  to  go  with 
me  like  that."  "  ^""^  ''"^«  "*  '^'h  W  and  left 

an5'^d*talm;!1t'"4t'''*'''rf?"^^ 
"  Oh.  *,  tallm'e  ::ith  yo^  ^"*  '°  '°°''  '"'  "■-'"  '  «"•<•• 

Destrey  ^  a  ^U  gSrIllir= «»"'  P~*-«on  for  I^ss 

her  to  have  even  ^fSt«e°w '"'''' '°^''' '"''''"'" 
"Certainly  "  I  ^pU,,.  TshillKe^Td -^  «>-P-ionship. 

and  with  buUfLXuWdet7o?.h''r;''^      '"''  ''^'P'"'' 
Kghting  the  lamps.  we^re'Syt'tlf'' ''"^'^""-^ 

^Srct;;i°^ttra?itu^"^?,S-^^^^^ 

way  to  choose  for  the  chase  iht  1^  \T.^^  *'  °"»*  "''"'y 
nalmar-Kalmmustbemo-^To'Sit^Sth-lSfelreSE 
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hood,  and  might  h«ve  aoquuntancea  along  the  fau<e  who  would 
help  him.  Commini  wai  watching  the  start,  w  I  took  the  direc- 
tion which,  from  some  previous  poring  over  local  maps,  I  knew 
must  lead  towards  Dalmar-Kalm's  ruinous  inheritance.  This  I 
did,  lest  he  might  ha«e  some  means  of  communicating  with  his 
friend  ut  once  out  of  his  sight,  I  slowed  down,  and  addressed 
every  one  I  met,  in  Italian.  Had  a  motor-car  been  seen  diiving 
this  way  during  the  afternoon?  Several  ^ -arsons  stared  blankly, 
and  did  not  brighten  to  intelligence  when  Italian  was  exchanged 
for  faulty  German;  but  we  had  not  gone  far  when  we  caught  up 
with  a  ricketty  cab,  whose  driver  was  evidently  dawdling  home- 
ward to  shelter  for  the  night.  His  pitch  was,  peihaps,  near  the 
quay,  and  if  so  he  might  be  the  very  man  I  wanted. 

I  hailed  him,  and  fortunately  he  had  a  little  Italian,  and  more 
French,  of  which  he  was  innocently  vain. 

"  I  have  seen  an  automobile,"  said  he,  "  but  it  was  not  coming 
this  way.  There  cannot  Have  been  another,  for  till  to-day  we  have 
seen  no  such  thing  since  Prince  Jaim£  de  Bourbon  drove  here  and 
up  to  Montenegro,  which  made  a  great  excitement  for  every  one 
some  yean  ago.  And  thii  one  to-day  has  also  gone  to  Monte- 
negro." 

I  asked  him  to  describe  the  vehicle,  and  not  only  did  he  give  it 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  Prince's  car,  but  said  ti  he  had 
seen  it  slung  on  shore  from  a  white  yacht,  which  end'  ,  all  doubt 
upon  the  motor's  identity,  unless  by  any  chance  hi.  had  been 
bribed  by  Dalmar-Kalm  to  mislead  inquirers.  This  seemed  a 
far-fetched  supposition;  but  why  should  Montenegro  be  chosen 
as  a  destination  ?  I  asked  this  question  aloud,  half  to  myself,  half 
to  the  Countess,  and  after  a  fashion  she  answered  it  from  the 
tonneau. 

"Dear  me,  I  crt't  think  why  on  earth  they  should  go  there; 
but  I  believe  I  <fo  _  .member  the  Prince  once  saying,  ever  so  long 
ago  when  we  first  talked  of  driving  down  into  Dalmatia,  that,  he 
had  a  friend  in  Montenegro  —  an  Austrian  Consul,  though  I 
don't  know  in  what  city  there." 
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"What  beut  -  what  thing  _  hope  what  ? » 

in-  »hT  ^°"'  '"T?""'  C°""»«"- 1  w*,  talking  to  my-lf  Vmh 
ing  that  you  would  care  to  hear  repeated" 
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I  HAD  heard  traTeUen  speak,  and  had  read  in  booki,  of  that 
mighty  feat  of  cngti:<  .-nng  the  road  to  Montenegro;  but 
even  so  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  thrilling  grandeur  of 
that  night  drive  in  the  mountains. 
With  a  carriage  and  two  horaes,  counting  halts  for  rests  we 
must  hawf  been  seven  good  hours  on  the  way  to  Cettinje;  but  my 
little  twelve  horse-power  car  worked  with  me  heart  and  soul  (I 
shnn  always  believe  now  that  she  "s  got  something  of  the  sort, 
f .  Jced  away  in  her  engine),  and  we  reached  the  lonely  Monte- 
negrin frontier,  near  the  mountain-top,  in  not  much  over  an  hour 
after  our  start.  I  caught  the  glimmer  of  the  white  stones  that 
marie  the  dividing  line  between  Austrian  ground  and  the  brave 
little  Principality,  and  knew  what  they  must  mean.  Twenty  min- 
utes inore  saw  us  at  the  highest  point  of  the  stupendous  road; 
and  dipping  for  a  flight  downward,  we  arrived  not  long  after  in 
the  cup-like  plain  where  the  first  Montenegrin  village  showed  a 
few  lights.  I  stopped  at  a  small  inn,  ordered  brandy  for  the  Coun- 
tess (who  was  half  dead  with  cold  or  terror  of  our  wild  race  be- 
side precipices)  and  inquired  of  the  German-speaking  landloid 
about  the  Prince's  car. 

Yes,  a  big  red  automobile  had  rushed  by,  much  to  the  surprise 
<rf  every  one,  about  an  hour  ago.  No  doubt  it  was  bound  for  Cet- 
tinje; but  there  had  been  no  news  of  it  since. 

We  flashed  on  without  waiting  for  further  pariey.  It  was  a 
long  way  yet,  but  the  car  devoured  the  road  as  if  she  were  starv- 
ing. At  last  we  saw  a  single  Ught  to  the  left,  and  then  a  bunch  of 
SIS 
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belated  .nd  bewild.,^^h^„5'i'°'''~'«'"'P~d  for.  flock  of 
light,  but  in  a  momerwe  would,!  ZVT  "••""«  '»«  «"» 
my  .ttenUon  been  cuglt  ClhJ^'^°\'^''"^!«'^'''  *'  •"  "  ^ 

It  wa,  not  the  deflanf yLrf   't^  ^f''"'*  "'  '  ""''  -^• 
glad  welcome:  and  the  .h?„^t«^  o7"°^ '? '°°""'-  •""  ««'er  . 
iar.  Instead  of  putti^on  .riT?  ./  TH^T'".  f"""""'^  '"»'«- 
the  road.  *^    ^  ""'P**^' ' ''"PPed  dead  in  the  middle  of 

worth  while  to  finish  ^'    '  "^ '""««°"  °°'  -"d  -  "  It  w«.  n't 

wouiJ7^rmV!J^<:ul'^K  *""';!!?"•••  ^«  c°-t- 

for  .he  was  the  gir  W^w  tv    ''"  ^**"  ""•*  ""«  'hould ; 
had  b«.„ght  her  to  ''"  ""  P*»  ^''  foolishne™ 

twX^rof^:;^-^r?Kkttr-'°''--^- 
tTrdirth^rin^.XT9?---^^^ 

experience  as  a  batt^^r*    "J''""^""'  ''hich  has  had  some 

at  my  intenti^^^fo^XT  SoreJ'*"  "'"^.r'''''  <^^ 
bolt  was  slipped  back  and^hen  «7^^  "-orambling  sound.  A 

armed  with  k'^fe  a"d  bt  i:,*^^*'"'*^"'  '^'"'^  '"'I 

I  tried  him  in  Italian.  No  uih;iSl4"P  *"  '^"°""'y- 
with  a  wife  peeping  curiousVo^'  hil  .K  7?  ^"^^^  '"  S'"^^- 
peeped  over*^ne\„au7 1  slve  ti™  ^"^  "' '"'''«  C„unte.« 
perhaps.  I  offered  an  Aus  rian  „^  'j^.'*  somebod/s  blo«l. 
They  let  US  go  in;  and  ^nSg^f h^H  Mr^  f  ^^''■ 
nu-d  in  fear  or  anger.  behindl^iJ"  ^oS"  Sr^  '  ^'^'^ 

Then  most  of  the  blood  in  my  body  «^  .         • 
head,  and  I  have  no  ve^  distini  SSl/^^  ^Z 
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till  I  found  that  I  had  done  to  that  second  door  what  I  'd  meant 
to  do  to  the  first,  and  that  Maida  had  run  straight  into  my  arms. 
"  My  darling ! "  I  heard  myself  exclaiming.  I  know  that  I  held 
her  tight  against  my  heart  for  an  instant,  saying,  "  Thank  Heav- 
en ! "  that  she  seemed  to  have  been  mine  for  all  the  past  and  must 
belong  to  me  for  all  the  future.  I  know  that  she  was  sobbing  a  lit- 
tle, that  she  clung  to  me;  and  that  then,  remembering  the  man 
and  what  was  owing  him,  I  put  her  away  to  b^n  his  punish- 
ment. 

"You  unspeakable  ruffian!"  I  threw  the  words  at  him,  and 
threw  myself  at  the  same  time.  I  think  we  struggled  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  I  am  younger  than  he,  as  well  as  bigger,  so  it  was  not 
much  credit  to  my  prowess  that  I  soon  had  my  hand  twisted  in 
his  collar  and  was  shaking  him  as  if  he  'd  been  a  rat. 

It  was  the  Countess  who  stopped  the  fun,  by  hurling  herself  be- 
tween us,  quite  like  the  heroine  of  old-fashioned  melodrama. 
"  Oh,  for  my  sake,  for  my  sake ! "  she  was  wailing.  "  It  was  n't  his 
fault.  Wait  and  let  him  have  the  chance  to  explain." 

One  more  shake  I  gave,  and  threw  him  off,  so  that  he  staggered 
back  against  the  wall. 
"He  threatened  to  shoot  me  at  last,"  cried  Maida. 
"ShaU  I  kill  him?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  she  said  trembling.  "  Let  him  go.  You  are  hei«.  I  am 
safe." 

The  man  stood  and  glared  at  us  like  an  animal  at  bay.  I  saw 
his  eyes  dart  from  Maida  to  me,  from  me  to  the  Countess,  and 
rest  on  her  as  if  begging  something.  And  his  hunted  instinct  was 
right.  If  there  were  hope  left  for  him  anywhere,  it  was  with  her. 
"  T)on't  believe  anything  they  say  of  me,"  he  panted,  dry- 
li  *d.  "  Corramini  tricked  me  by  sending  his  wife's  servant  in 
your  place,  dressed  in  your  things,  wearing  your  motor-mask. 
She  would  n't  speak.  I  did  n't  know  the  truth  till  I  got  here.  I 
thought  it  was  you  I  had  run  away  with  to  Monten^ro,  hoping  I 
might  persuade  you  to  marry  me,  when  you  were  out  of  the  way 
of  your  daughter,  who  hates  me,  and  would  ruip  me  with  you  if 
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found  out  I  -d  CyTu .  B  1 1;  T^?"  ^'  ^'"^^  "^^  » 
biind  r^^^,  ^J'X'o^^^^ZlTT-'?  7 
tot  your  chauffeur,  he  is  not  wo  Jk  ™  """*"><«  «>  the  tnck.  Aj 
man.  I  do  not  eve;t^°'tI^°S;„^;,'''«'»»^  «I«->  agentl^H 
iaily  before  ladies."  '"'  "*  ""*  who  i»  not  _  e>ptc 

^^T^-^;!rt,z\T  "^T  '^  '-^^^  ••'  «*«» 

spoil  your  life."  ^     '*'  ^"""^  ««  f or  him  _  he  wfll 

sort,  and  you  nTI  well  J^!       T  ^  '^  ^^"^  »'  «»»« 

'^th^£^r^^«^^-"^t^^^^^ 

?^rpi:?2-  -"  ?- Se^^^-E 

he«  ^d  „S,t '''"'P''^^''"  ">«"«»'«>  our  whole  fubw- 
^•;Y^';sheanswe«d...But-Ic«.tIea,ehe«  without  Aunt 

Kahn.  in  any  l^L  ^^  ^''J^  "^"^  t"  W°<*  Dahnar. 
at  «  hotel  in'  S;!  Sf "njhr^""'  ""^  '"''  ^  *">  "^-P 

>ea^MrjsiX"!Ltt/:^^- 

feel  I  shaU  lo^ou  frev^-?"^  '^'"  """  ^'"^^  "^T'"'  do.  I 
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spected  that  scoundrel  for  his  diplomacy.  His  motto  was,  "  Get 
what  you  want,  or  if  you  can't,  take  what  you  can; "  and  he  was 
Hving  up  to  it,  playing  up  to  it  before  an  audience  as  no  other 
ft  i  j  man  I  ever  saw  could  or  would.  He  did  n't  seem  to  care  what  we 

I  thought  of  him.  now  that  he  was  gaining  his  point.  But  when 

fatty  degeneration  of  the  soul  sets  in,  there  is  room  for  UtUe  real 
pride  in  a  man's  breast. 

"  You  wiU  not  allow  yourself  to  be  prejudiced  against  me  ?  "  ho 
went  on. 

II Never,"  vowed  the  Countess.  "No  one  had  better  try  it." 

"I  wiU  not  try  after  to-night,  if  what  I  have  to  tell  doesn't 
dtvage  your  mind,"  said  Maida.  "But,  just  this  once  —  " 

"No  — no!" 

"Very  well  then,  I  will  say  nothing  except " 

"Becarefull- 

"  Oh,"  and  the  girl  turned  imploringly  to  me, "  take  us  aome- 
where,  so  that  I  can  talk  to  her  alone." 

"There  's  saJd  to  be  a  good  enough  hotel  in  Cettinje.  I  '11 
take  you  both  there,"  I  ventured. 

"Come  and  see  me  eariy  —  early.  Prince,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess. 

"Yes.  But  I  am  not  'Prince'  to  you  now.  I  am  'Otta'" 
"Otto,  then." 

So  I  got  them  away,  leaving  the  man  behind,  to  his  o^n  de- 
vices,  and  at  the  door  I  had  the  joy  of  wrapping  Maida  in  my  big 
coat.  How  ghid  I  was  that  I  had  brought  it!  I  drove  them  to  a 
hotel  in  the  place  at  the  end  of  the  long  main  street,  and  when  the 
Countess  had  hurried  ostentatiously  off  to  her  room,  that  no  nefa- 
rious attempts  might  be  made  upon  her  resolution.  She  and  I 
stood  for  a  moment  hand  in  hand,  in  the  dim  halL 

"You  are  mine?"  I  asked. 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  me?" 

"I  've  been  sure  of  that  — too  sure  for  my  peace  of  mind 
since  the  first  day  I  saw  your  dear  face  —  the  toveliest  on  earth. 
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;;Oh.  a,  if  that  .^.tteidr^        '""""^  P~'- 

part  us  - 1  could  „.t  bear  h.  But  iT^^rU)''"^'*  -" 
Is  it  possible  you  ca«  for  me  ?  "      "  "^^^^  *«>  «r°«l  to  be  true. 

mec  ^  to  marry  any  In  "  ^'"'-  ^"*  "''•  '  <««1  "ot 

nii^stelit'^^^J^rbSlrr ^  ^'T^-  '  '"^  -"^e 
you  from  that  cold  futul  bSI"  J  ^h    T."  "^^  "'""^'» 

i=«. ;itt"StSSe7m^t^tv?^--'r"-  -- 
•night  make  up  my  nSS"  i^"  °^J^-  ««  ^'^  «f«id  I 
iNo.  I  —  I  've  fort  it." 

-•eep-so  I  kissed  W^d Sw^'l i"'^.!:'" ^'^ 
•rften  wondered.  b.,t  I  never  wiU  Jail^  '  had  been  born.  I  'd 

We  had  a  fierce  tussle  with  n,»  r-      » 
"topping  in  Monteneg™  an?  JiL      K*^=^'  P*^*"'  ''«' 
then,  as  soon  as  mi^Tbe   ThTT?^  *"*  ^"°«'  «»*«  «"1 
that  3he  was  '^r^TJ^B^l'TsZX'^L'^'  "^^  "' 

-.  -ow.Te.^Che:::.r-dn"£r2et:.5: 
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too,  for  he  had  threatened  to  be  the  last  man  in  Maida's  world; 
the  Countess  was  now  the  last  woman  in  his,  and  he  would 
hold  on  to  her  and  her  money  as  a  drowning  man  grasps  at  a 
substantial  spar. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  drive  down  from  the  mountain  land 
where  a  King  rode  to  fetch  a  faiiy  bride. 
.  At  Cattaro  we  took  the  fishing  boat  which  had  carried  me  yes- 
terday; and  I  think  the  sailor-men  realized,  when  they  saw  what 
I  had  brought  back,  that  I  was  n't  a  madman  after  all. 

Then  the  8{Hn  from  Castelnuovo  to  Ragusa  that  I  had  taken 
in  such  a  different  mood  fifteen  hours  before.  And  at  Ragusa, 
Beechy,  still  pale  and  shaken,  springing  up  from  her  sofa  to  meet 
Maida  and  me  as  we  opened  the  door. 

Ralph  sprang  up  too,  and  his  chair  had  been  drawn  so  close  to 
her  sofa  that  the  rush  of  ^er  white  wrapper  —  or  whatever  it  was 
—  upset  it. 

"  'Where 's  Mamma  ?  "  came  the  first  question,  as  was  natural. 

"She's  gone  to  her  room,  and  we're  to  talk  to  you  before  she 
sees  yoa,"  said  Maida.  "  Oh  Beechy,  you  must  be  good  to  her; 
she's  miserable." 

Then  we  told  the  story,  preparing  Beechy  for  her  mother's 
decision,  and  I  expected  h^erics.  But  she  neither  laughed  nor 
cried.    She  only  sat  still,  looking  curiously  guilty  and  meek. 

''  Is  n't  it  dreadful  ?  But  I  could  n't  do  anything,"  stud  Muda. 
"  He  is  a  wicked  man  —  you  don't  know  yet  how  wicked.  He  got 
me  up  to  Montenegro  by  a  horrid  pretence,  and  when  I  would  n't 
promise  to  marry  him  at  once  he  tried  arguments  for  about  an 
hour,  then  locked  the  door  of  a  room  in  the  house  where  wc  were 
because  his  motor  broke  down,  and  threatened  to  shoot  me.  I 
don't  know  if  he  really  would.  Peihaps  not.  But  anyway,  Mr. 
Barrymoie  saved  me.  He  came  just  then  and  burst  the  door 
open." 

"It's  all  my  fault  from  beginning  to  end!''  broke  out 
Beechy,  tragically.  "  I  confessed  to  Sir  Ralph  yesterday,  when  I 
was  only  worried  for  fear  something  might  happen,  but  now  it 


pump  me  -  it  waa  g^Tt  ^n  «^  ."*  "*'^'  '  '«'  "m 

Manunawas.andwouX.^^.n^r-r'.!^'''  '^°'  »>-  rich 
It  would  be  such  larks  to  w!fT  u-       '°*™**'  "NJain.  I  thought 

while,  till  I  w«,  inZiXTli^  r"*;  f"**  '°  "  -" '^  • 

could  n'tstopthiogs  I  wl^tSvth  ^:  ^  ^  «""*  too  far  and 
rathe,  than  Ld  ^self  L^^S't^^tr"*""«''"»P««'« 
father.  So  I  sacrific^  joT'  *^  ^'"^  '»'  ">y  »tep. 

theMXrSu^IrTrrwhatlf;*^ -t°'^°""' '"^^^^ 
r  «""'  y-  --  «t>^enHi:^;!'r''^-f  to  Man- 
know  how  rich  you  were  vou«,If  T^'  w  y°"  ***  °  '  q">'te 
were  «^eIybac/f,.n.rur^;^"fC;-^J '••'•-told  tiU^ou 
business  to  know  But  I  iJT:*  7T  "**'«'•  »J>d  I  had  n't  anv 
"uch  a  state  aCt  hJl  aS  m!!!  '°  '^'^  Pri-ce.  when  I  w..^ 
you  at  onoe.  as  I  knThrwoSr^'r  ^"f«^°-  »"  ""^  ^^ 
Bar^ore?  It  isn7fop!oul~L  '''"'' "''""tter, Mr. 
Maida."  ^*'"  *°  •*  "ng'y  with  me.  ft  's  for 

Maida.  "Don'ttlSltaJ^/^!^^y'-''«'°«nbe«d  only 
"Oh.  don't  say  you  S„w  f    "'^f.  I  would  n't  -  " 

Angel  cried.  "I  Lid  yoTto  your  VZ"  ^  ^T  *^  '°"  *»«' 

«ny  right  to  you.  Beechrylur  S^;-  '  "^*^  *"  ""^ ''«''  ^ 
"Theref-the  child  eSm^-l'"'!'T'^i~^'''«'««d" 

fathom.  "Did  n't  I  teS  yo!!^^? -''* " '""'^ '* «^P" ~»W  n't 

shili'^tu;;:^'^!:.:^:,"^.^-^/"^ 

"Oh.  I  do.  I  do  "  excite  K    ?  "'^  ^°"  best  wishes ?- 

g^tulate  the'chlffeuX  ^ufheLSrr  '=''"'•  "^^  '  «»- 
too.  I  'm  going  to  put  ud  mv  h»-  '"'"''  ~nK«t"lating 

beeng.g^,^a,£j,?^'^«''«»"eo«tinalongd«ss..nd 
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Maida'agieateyei  were  greater  than  ever.  "Beedi^l"  ahe  pro- 
terted.  "You  are  n't  fourteen r 

" No,  I  know  I  'm  not;  but  I  'm  seventeen.  And  when  I  told 
Ralph  that,  he  proposed  at  once.  You  see  he 's  been  my  father 
confessor  ever  mnce  we  've  been  on  this  trip,  so  he  knows  all 
that 's  best  and  wont  of  me;  and  I  do  think  we  shall  have  real 
fun  when  we  're  married.  I  told  Mamma  I  'd  have  no  Princes  on 
my  ranch,  and  I  won't.  But  if  she's  fool  enough  to  take 
that  man,  after  all,  she  and  I  can  visit  each  other's  ranches 
after  this,  and  we'll  be  all  right.  Mine's  going  to  be  in 
England  or  Scotland  in  summer,  and  in  winter  I  'm  to  live  with 
F^lidt^  and  the  duck.  Oh,  I  shall  be  happy,  and  so  will  Ralph,  I 
hope.  But  I  never  thought  a  good  democrat  like  Papa's  daughter 
would  go  and  marry  a  man  with  a  title." 

"A  mere  baronet.  It  need  n't  go  against  the  grain  much,"  re- 
mariced  Sir  Ralph.  "  Think  how  mudi  worse  it  is  for  your  poor 
oousinl" 

"Why?" 

"  To  many  a '  real  Hve  lord,'  who  will  some  day  be  a  marquis." 

"Oh!"  exdaimed  Beechy.  "She  who  said  she  wouM  like  to 
teach  other  American  giris  a  lesson." 

"  I  did  n't  know,"  Maida  faltered. 

"What?"  asked  Ralph.  "You  did  n't  tell  her?" 

"  I  foigot  all  about  it,"  I  said. "  But  Maida,  dearest,  h  does  n't 
matter.  I  —  " 

"Nothing  matters  but  you,"  she  said. 

"And  you,"  I  added. 

THE  END 
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